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PREFACE. 



A BBiEF notice of the circumstances under which the fol 
lowing work has been wa-itten, will aJQTord a general idea of 
its prominent characteristics. 

About nine years since, while engaged in the instruction 
of a class of teachers, the author commenced a critical exam- 
ination of several grammatical works, in connection with a 
systematic course of English reading. All the important 
principles of the language were familiitrly discussed before 
the class. The definitiohs and rules of different grammarians' 
were carefully compared with each other, and tested by con- 
stant reference to the usage of standard writers. In conduct- 
ing the exercises of successive classes of teachers, a similar 
course has been repeated from year to year till the present 
time. The result of these labors is embodied in the work 
now offered to the public* 

English Grammar is too oflen taught as if it were merely 
the art of parsing. It is hoped that instructors will find the 
present work adapted to teach " the art of speaking and 
writing'^ Copious exercises and illustrations have been 
introduced, and the learner is required to make constant 
application of the principles as he advances. 

♦ In pursuing this investigation, the author has collected between three 
and four hundred different treatises on English Grammar, and noted 
above eighteen thousand illustrative examples in the productions of the 
best English writers. 



iV PREFACE. 

The essay on Oral Instraedon was prepared at tlie request 
of Henry Barnard, Esq., Commissioner of Public Schools for 
the State of Rhode Island, and first appeared as one of his 
series of Educational Tracts. 

The author^s acknowledgments are due to Mr. J. M. 
Ordway, of Lowell, for important assistance in the preparation 
of the work ; and to several other teachers and friends of 
education, for valuable suggestions during its progress through 
the press. W. H. W. 

PhiUipi Academy, 1846. 



A9TERTISSMEHT TO THE NEW STEREOTTFB EDITM. 



The publishers of the School Grammar having foimd it 
necessary to prepare new sets of stereotype plates for the 
work, the author has availed himself of the opportunity to 
introduce such improvements as have been suggested by the 
experience of practical teachers. 

The chapter on Analysis has been revised and enlarged 
with great care, and will be found to embody all the most 
important principles on this subject which are contained in 
the works of De Sacy, Andrews and Stoddard, Kuhner, 
Crosby, and Crane. It is gratifying to observe that the 
attention of teachers is now so generally directed to this 
important mode of investigating the structure of our language, 
in connection with the ordinary exercises of etymological and 
syntactical parsing. 

The work has been divided into sections for convenience 
of reference, and the different sizes of type will be found to 
be more distinct than in previous editions. 

Andovevy OcL^ 1847. 
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TO TEACHERS. 

That portion of the work which is printed in the largest type, is da- 
signed for beginners; and the corresponding questions are printed in 
Roman characters. That which is printed in type of the second size, is 
designed for pupils more advanced ; and the corresponding questions are 
in Italics. That which is printed in the smallest type, is designed for 
occasional reference. 

The Exercises which occur in different portions of the work are intend- 
ed to be modified or extended at the discretion of teachers. 



ORAL INSTRUCTION 



IN 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



[The following outline of Oral Instraction is designed to furnish 
practical suggestions to teachers engaged in imparting a knowledge of 
the rudiments of English Grammar. 

Bj adopting a familiar^ inductive method of piesenting this subject, it 
may be rendered highly attractive to young learners ; and the practice 
of introducing illustrative exercises m composition, will be found to 
afford great assistance to pupils in comprehending and retaining the 
principles presented, while it also leads them to cultivate the habit of 
expressing their thoughts with facility aild accuracy. 

It is not expected that teachers will confine themselves strictly to any 

S articular system ; but it is hoped that the general features of the sketch 
ere presented will be found to meet the wants of all classes of 
beginners.] 



PARTS OP SPEECH. 

§ 1. The classification of words may be introduced by referring 
to the different kinds of trees ; to the different kinds of animals ; 
or to any other collection of objects that admit of a regular division 
into distinct classes. Thus, when we go into a forest, we find that 
the number of trees about us b greater than we can estimate. 
But we soon observe that a portion of them have certain striking 
resemblances, while they differ essentially from all the rest We 
also observe that others, which differ materially from these, have 
Biinilar resemblances to one another. And by extending our 



1^ ORAL INSTBUCTION. 

obfleryalioiii we find that tlds countless mnltitade of trees all belong 
to a yery few ample classes, which are easily distinguished &om 
each other. Those of one class we associate together, and caiX 
them Oak trees ; those of another class we call Pine trees ; and in 
this manner we proceed with all the different kinds. 

Just so it is with the words of our language. Though their num- 
ber is about eighty thousand, yet we find, on a careful examination, 
that they all belong to less than a dozen different classes, called 
Parts of Speech ; so that we have only to learn the character of 
these divisions, and we shall be able to tell the class to which any 
word in the language belongs. 

By some such introductory illustration, the curiosity of a class of 
beginners may be easily excited, and they will thus be prepared to 
enter with eagerness upon the labor of learning to distinguish the 
different parts of speech. 

The teacher should lead his pupils to take an active part in these 
lessons from the beginning ; not only by propo^ng frequent ques* 
tions for them to answer, but also by encouraging them to ask such 
questions as their own curiosity may suggest. 



THE NOUN. ■' 

§ 2. Having prepared the way for the consideration of toordsy the 
teacher next requests his pupils to mention the names of any objects 
that occur to them. As they proceed to give the words book, desk, 
inkstand, etc., the teacher writes them in a column on the black- 
board. 

The teacher now asks a variety of questions, mmilar to the fol- 
lowing: — Are all wmds names? Can you mention any words 
that are not names ? Are good and had, names ? Can 
you think of any object that has not a name ? Do any objects that 
you cannot see or touch have names ? Is wise a name ? Is wis' 
domf Virtue f Virtuous t Knowledge f 

After these questions Have been disposed of, the pupils are in- 
fiirmed that the names of all objects, whether material or immate- 
rial, are called Nouns; and the teacher proceeds at the same time 
to write this titie over the column of names on the board. 






OBAL IKSTSUOTION. IS 

One or more sentences are now placed in the hands of the pupils, 
or written on the board ; and each member of the class proceeds to 
' select idl the nouns, and write them in a column on a slate or piece 
of paper. The teacher should commence with sentejices of the 
simplest construction, and afterwards introduce more difficult Ibrms 
of expression as the learners advance. 

Model L* 
The earth is a large globe arbaJL — Virtue ia better than riches. 

NOTTNS. 

Earth 

Globe 

Bail 

Virtue 

Biches 

Exercises of this description should be continued till the pupils 
are able to point out the nouns of any common sentence with 
readiness. 

The teacher next writes seyeral nouns on the black-board, and 
calls on the class to construct one or more sentences embracing the 
words which he has placed before thenu 

Model IL 
Sun, bird, idleness, night. 

The hawk is a Hrd of prey.— Idleness often leads to Tioe. — The vm 
shines by day, and the moon by night 

After going through with several exercises of this kind, the pu- 
pils may be' required to construct a variety of sentences, and write 
the letter n over all the nouns embraced in them. 

Model DLf 

In winter the ponds and rivers are generally covered with ioe. — Ros- 

n n I 

sIa is the largest country in Europe. 

t 

* See Frazee's Grainmar* f See GfeenleaTs Gnunmaiii 

2 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 8. When tlie pupib have become fluffidently acquainted 'with 
the nature of nouns, they may be introduced to the chiss of Adjec- 
tives in a similar manner. The teacher directs the attention of the 
pupils to a book, and asks if they can mention any words that ex- 
press its character or quality. To this they will readily answer, that 
it is a ffood book, a large book, an interesting book, etc The teach- 
er then caUs on them to name as many words as they can, that ex- 
press the qualities of objects. As they proceed to enumerate words 
of this class, the teacher writes them in a column on the board as 
before. 

Such expresfflons as ^ These books," ^ A wise man," ^ Ten days," 
are next written on the board ; and the learners are requested to 
point out the words which serve to dejine or Umit the nouns, but do 
not strictly qwdify them. After this is done, they proceed to men- 
tion others of the same character, which are written under the 
column of qualifying words already commenced. It is now time t6 
inform them that all words which are used to qualify or dejine 
nouns, belong to the class called Adjectives; and this title is accord- 
ingly placed at the head of the column of words on the board. 

The pupils may also be told in this connection, that the words a 
or an and the are distinguished from other definitives by the title 
o£ Articles. 

Simple sentences are again placed before the pupils, and they are 
required to select all the adjectives, writing them in a cdmnn as 
before. They should also distinguish the articles, by underlining 
them in the column. 

Model IV. 

Great men are not always wise,'- The climate of Egypt is hot in summer^ 
^ deUghtfid in winter. 

AnrxoTiTSs. 

Great 
Wise 
Th& 

Hot 
Delightful 

Other sentences are wiw given to the papUs, from which they 
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Mlect the nouns and adjectLves, writing them in separate columns, 
and distinguishing the articles as in the previous exercise. 

Model Y. 

Then are very ftw plants thai wiU grow in aU ommtriet. — Ivory is a hard^ 
soUdj andjirm substance^ of a white color. 

Nouns. Adjectives. 

* Plants Few 

Conntries AU 

Ivory A 

Substance -cr _i 

Color . f*™ 

Sohd 

Unn 

A 

White 

The teacher next writes a number of adjectives on the board, 
and ^ the pupils proceed as before to form the sentences which em* 
brace them. 

Model YL 

DiUgentf cold, warm, sufeetk 

Charles is a diligent scholar. — In cold weather we {protect onrselvos 
by the use of warm clothing. — The rose is sweet, bat it is surrounded 
with thorns. 

After this, the pupils write sentences containing a^psctives of 
their own selection. In exercises of this character, the learners 
should distinguish, by their several abbreviationB, all the parts of 
speech to which they have attended. 

Model YIL 

n or adi n adf n or 

Copper is a very useful metal, which is found in ahfnost all parts of the 
» or <m ft 04^ » 

world. It is of a red color, and may be drawn out into fine wire, or 
aeif n 

beaten into thin leaves. 



THE VEBB. 



§ 4. This part of speech may be introduced in a manner similar 
to that exhibited in the Mowing dialogue : — 
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Teacher. What part of speech is hone t 
PupU, A noun, 
T. Why? 

P. Because it is a name, 

T, Can you think of any words that tell what the hwse doee f 
P, Runs, toaUcs, etc 
T. Are rune and tca£ks nouns ? 
P. They are not 
r. Why not ? 

P, Because they toe not nomei. 
T. Are they adjectioee f 
P, They are not 
T. Why not? 

P. Because they do not qualify or define any thing. 
T. Will you name as many words as you can recollect, thai tall 
what any thing doesy or express some kind of action t 
P, Speakj read, study, sing, play, etc 

These words are written in a column on the hoard, after which 
the dialogue is continued. 

T. In the sentence, ^ The sea is calm," does the word is express 
any degree of action f 

P. It does not 

T. Does it express the being or existence of any thing ? 

P. It does. 

T, Can you name any other words that are used to express the 
being or existence of objects ? 

P. Am, was, live, etc. 

These words are placed under iu^Q column already commenced 
<»i the hoard, and the pupils are informed that all words which ex- 
press action, and those which e3i:pre«>8 being or existence, are called 
Verbs, 

A number of sentences are next placed before the pupils, from 
which they select all the verbs, writing them by themselves as in 
previous exercises. 

Model vm. 
Birds fly in the air, — The earth shook and trembled, ^Boston is the 
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eofiki of Massachusdts,-^ I wrote a letter to^ny friend hut week^andr^ 
caved an answer this morning. 

Ybbbs. 

Fly 

Sliook 

Trembled 

Is 

Wrote 

Beoeived 

Other sentences axe now given to the learners, from which they 
select all the nouns, adjectiyes, and verbs ; writing them in separate 
cduinM, «nd distinguishing the articles. 

Model IX 

He came in the momina^ and went atoay at m§ht,'-^lhitk mver fian 
examination, — Venus is the brightest of aU the planets. It is 
visible at mid-day. 

Nouirs. Adjbgtivbs. Ybbbs. 

Morning Th^ Came 

Night T^^ Went 

Truth *^ Fean 

Examination Bri^test ^ 

Venus All I* 

Planets The 

Visible 



Afid-day 



Several verbs are next placed before the learners, and they are 
requirecl to form sentences which include them. See Models IL 
and VL 

After this, the pupils write sentences containing several verbs of . 
their own choice ; and distinguish all the verbs, adjectives, and 
nouns. 

Model X 

or n or n « n 9 n 

In the spring the fanner ploughs his ground and sows his seed ; in 
or fi ft « n or n 

the summer and autumn he gathers his harvest; and in the winter he 

« fi « n 

euts his wood and threshes his grain. 

The teacher should make frequent suggestions and explanations 

during these exercisesL It is highly importanl that learoen become 

2* 
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thoronglily acquainted with the nature of verbs, before advandaig 
to consider the other parts of speech. 



THE PRONOUN. 

§ 5. Teacher. In the sentence, ^ John is diligent, and he vriXL 
improve," for what name does the word he stand ? 

PupU. John. 

T. Can ^ou mention any other names for which he is sometimef 
used? 

P. George^ Charles^ man, boy, etc 

T, For what nouns does she stand ? >^ 

P. Jane, Susan, girl, woman, etc. 

T. What words besides he and she are used in the place of 
nouns? 

P. Him, her, J, who, etc 

These words are written on the board, under the title of Pro- 
nouns; and the pupils are informed that this tenn applies to all 
words which are used to supply the place of nouns. 

Sentences are now placed before the learners, fiom which they 
select all the pronouns, writing them in a column by themselves. 
See Models I. and lY. 

Other sentences are also given them, from which they select all 
th* nouns, adjectives, verbs, and pronouns, writing them in columns 
as before. See Models Y . and UL 

After this, the teacher writes several pronouns on the board, and 
the pupils form sentences embracing them. See Models IL and VL 

They then write sentences including a number of pronouns of 
their own choice. 

Model XL 

or n V or n pro « 

When the wind blows violently among the trees, tney bend, and almost 
« pro n t adj pro « • or 

break. Though their roots are very strong, they sometimes yield to the 
n or % V or f» 

force of the wind, and fall to the ground. 

In tilus manner the pupils secure by frequent repetition what 
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thej hare before learned, and also cultivate habits of careful com- 
pariaon and discrimination, by examining the different parts of 
speech in connection. 



THE ADVERB. 

§ 6. Teacher. In the sentence, " The horse rona very rapidly," 
what word tells how the horse runs ? ^ 

PupiL Rapidly* 

T. What word, then, does rapidly modify ? 

P. Runs, 

T. What part of speech is rwu f 

P, A verb. 

T. What word in the sentence modifies rapicf/yf 

P. Very. 

T. In the sentence, *^ He is an exceedingly -diligent scholar,* 
what word modifies diligent t 

P. Exceedingly. 

T. What*part of speech is diligent t 

P. An adjective. 

T. The words rapidly, exceedingly, and very, all belong to the 
same class, and are called Adverbs. Rapidly modifies a verb ; ex- 
ceedingly modifies an adjective ; and very modifies an adverb. Re- 
member, then, that all words which modify verbs, adjectives^ or ec^ 
verbs, belong to the class of Adverbs. 

T. Can you think of any other words that are used in this 
manner? 

P. Wisely, here, now, when, etc 

These words are written in another column on the board, and 
headed Adverbs. When this is done, sentences are agun placed 
before the pupils, from which they select all the adverbs, (Models 
I. and IV.) and others from which they select all the nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, pronouns, and adverbs. See Models Y. and IX. 

The teacher next writes a number of adverbs on the board, and 
the learners fbrm sentences which embrace them. • See Models IL 
and VL 
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After, this, they construct sentences containing adverbs selected 
by themselves, and iistinguish all the parts of speech to which thej 
have attended, as in former exercises. See Modela VJLi, X, aad 



THE PREPOSITION. 

§ 7. Teacher. When I say, ^ My hand is over the table," what 
word expresses the relation of my hand to the table ? 

Pupil. Over. 

T. When I say, ^ My hand is under the table," what word then 
expresses the relation between my hand and the table ? 

P. Under. 

T. Mention any other words that ex|Hreas the relation of differ- 
ent things to each other. 

P. On, between, u>, above, etc 

These words are written in a column on the board, and headed 
Prepositions. The pupils are told at the same time, that every word 
which is used to express the relation q£ one word to another be- 
longs to this class. 

Sentences Are now given to the pupils, from which they select 
the prepositions ; and others, from which they select all the classes 
of words which they have learned. See Models VIU. and IX 

They then proceed to construct sentences containing prepositions 
assigned by the teacher; and others embracing examples of their 
own selection. See Models YL and XL 



THE CONJUNCTION. 

§ 8. TeacJier. In the sentence, ** I saw James or his brother," 
what word connects Jcanes and brother f 

Pupil Or. 

T. What word connects the different parts or clauses of the 
sentence, ** James went to school, but John remained at home ? " 

P. But, 

T. Can you think of any other words that are used to connect 
words, or clauses of a sentence ? 

P. And, nor, if, etc. / 
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These words are written on the board in a column headed Coiv- 
Junctions ; and' the pupils are told that all words used merely as 
connectives belong to this class. 

They are then required to select all the conjunctions from given 
sentences; and i^rwards to write sentences containing conjunc- 
tions, and others embracing all the parts of speech which they have 
yet learned. See previous Models. 



THE INTEKJECTION. 

§ 9. Teacher, In the expression, ^^ Alas 1 I am undmie," what 
word is used merely to express strong y^^Zm^ or emotion f 

PupU. Alas, 

T. Can you name any other words that are used to express 
strong or sudden emotion f 

P. Oh, ah, ho, etc. 

These words are written in a column on the board ; and the pu- 
pils are told that they form a class called Interjections, They are 
then directed to write a few sentences containing examples of this 
part of speech. 



GENERAL EXERCISES ON ALL THE PARTS OP 

SPEECH. 

§ 10. Having considered the several classes of words separately, 
the learners are now prepared to take up a variety of selections from 
their reading lessons, aUd classify the different words as they occur ; 
writing those of each part of speech in a column by themselves. 
See Models V. and IX 

They should also devote several lessons to the writing of sen- 
tences which embrace copious examples of all the parts of speech ; 
placing an abbreviation over each word, to indicate the class to 
which it belongs. See Models X. and XL 

All exercises of this ]dnd should be made progressive. From 
simple sentences, the learners should advance to the construction 
of those which are more difficult ; from difficult sentences, to short 
compositions; and from short compositions, to those of greater 
length. 
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By pursuing the course here described, the pupUs will soon be- 
come familiar with the nature of words in common use, and be able 
to classify them with facility. 



MORE PARTICULAR EXAMINATION OF THE PARTS 

OF SPEECH. 

§ 11. The subdivisions of the parts of speech, and their most but- 
portant offices, maj now be brought under consideration. 

Nouns. 

§ 12. The distinction between proper and common nouns, and the 
distinctions of gender j person^ number^ and ccLse.^ may be severally 
introduced by familiar interrogative exercises, similar to those 
which have abeady been given to aid in distinguishing the parts of 
speecL 

As soon as the pupils understand the nature of proper and com- 
mon nouns, they may be required to select all the nouns firom given 
sentences, writing the proper nouns in one column and the com- 
mon nouus in another. They should then construct sentences 
which embrace examples of both proper and common nouns. (See 
previous Models.) The other distinctions of nouns may be illus- 
trated and enforced by similar exercises. 

Adjdctives. 

§ 1^. The degrees of comparison are now taken up, and made the 
basis of a £imiliar oral exercise. The distinction between descrip- 
tive and definitive adjectives should also receive some farther atten- 
tion. These distinctions are next exemplified in written exercises. 

Vebbs. 

§ 14. The verb is the most difficult and important of all the parts 
of speech, and the teacher should make special effort to impart 
clear and correct views respecting its principal uses. 

The assertion or affirmation expressed by the verb may now be 
explained to the young learner. 

The division of verbs into regular and irregular, and into transi- 
tive and intransitive, with £he distinction between the active and the 
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passive voice, should be introduced and illustrated by practical 
inductive exercises. 

The government of the objective case hj a tranailive verb, and 
the agreement of a verb Tnth its subject or nominative, may be ex- 
l^ained in this connection. 

The writing of illustrative sentences, on the part of the pupils, 
follows next in order. See previous Models. 

It is generally better not to attempt a full exhibition of the modes 
and tenses, till pupils have advanced farther in the study. They 
should, however, be taught at this period to distinguish between 
declaratory, conditional, and interrogative sentences ; and to deter- 
mine whether the time denoted by a verb \a present, past, or future, 

A general idea of participles, and of auxiliary and compound 
verbs, may also be communicated at this time. 

Each of these subjects should be explained in the familiar, con- 
versational manner already described ; and accompanied by prac- 
tical exercises in the construction of sentences. 

Pronouns, Prepositions, ani> Conjunctions. 

§ 15. The remaming points which demand special consideration in 
these introductory lessons, are the division of pronouns into personal, 
relative, and interrogative, together with the person, number, and 
case of pronouns ; the connection of words and sentences by con- 
jimctions; and the relation expressed by prepositions. These 
modifications, like those before presented, should be introduced in 
a familiar and practical manner, and made the basis of exercises in 
the construction of illustrative sentences. 

§ 16. Before closing this course of lessons, the learners should per- 
form several exercises in compo^tion, exemplifying all the impor- 
tant principles to which they have attended. The first exercise 
may embrace the different modifications of the noun ; the second, 
those of the adjective ; the third, those of the verb ; the fourth, 
those of the pronoun ; and the fifth, the principles relating to the 
remaining parts o£ speech. 

Model XIL 

Modifications of Ae Noun. 

I am highly gratified, my dear friend, to learn of yonr safe retam ^ 
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Ohio. My bxoibor and sister expect to leave Boston ill abotit two weeks. 
They will spend a few days at Springfield, in oomplianoe with your 
father's kind invitation. — I, Thomas Smith, tare written this short com- 
position. 

Common Aimns.— Friend, retmrn, brother, sister, weeks, days, oompli- 
anoe, father's, invitation, composition. 
Proper Nouns. — Ohio, Boston, Springfield, Thomas Smith. 

Noun in the Masculine Gender, — Brother, father's, Thomas Smith. 

Noun in the Feminine Cfender, — Sister. 

Nouns in the Neuter Gender. — Betnm, Ohio, Boston, weeks, dajs, 

Springfield, compliance, invitation, composition. 
Noun in the Oomnum Gender, — Friend. 

Noun in the First Person. — Thomas Smith. 

Noun m the Second Person. — Friend. 

Nouns in the Third Person, — Hetnm, Ohio, brother, sister, Boston, 
weeks, days, Springfield, compliance, father's, intitation, composi- 
tion. 

• 

Nouns in the Singruiar iVum6er.— Friend, retom, Ohio, brother, sister, 
Boston, Springfield, compliance, other's, invitation, Thomas Smith, 
composition. 

Nouns in the Plural Number, — Weeks, days. 

Nouns in the Nominative Case, — Brother, sister, Thomas Smith. 

Noun in the Possessive Case. — Father's. 

Nouns in the Objective Case. — Betnm, Ohio, Boston, weeks, days, 

Springfield, compliance, invitation, composition. 
Noun in the Case Independent, — Friend. 

§ 1 7. After the pupils have in this manner exemplified the various 
modifications of all the parts of speech, they should be required to 
write several compositions of considerable length, and parse each 
word by itselfl Thus, in parsing a noun, the learner should tell 
why it is a noun; whether it is proper or common, an4 why: its 
gender, and why ; person, and why ; number, and why ; case, and 
why. If it is in the nominative case, he should point out the verb 
of which it is the subject; j^ in the possessive, the noun denot- 
ing the object possessed ; if in the objective, the word which gov- 
erns it A similar course should be adopted in parsing all the other 
parts of speech. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



§ 18. Grammab is the science which treats of the prin- 
ciples of language. 

English Crrammar teaches th^ art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English Language correctly. 

§' 19. Grammar is divided into four parts ; — Orthog- 
raphy^ ^tymoloffy. Syntax^ and ProBody. 

Orthography trejits of letters, and the manner of 
employing them to form syllables and words. 

Etymology treats of the classification of words, their 
derivalion, and their various modifications. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences, accord- 
ing to the established laws of speech. 

Pro%ody treats of accent, quantity, and the laws of 
versification. 



PART I 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 20. Orthography treats of letters, and the man- 
ner of employing them to form syllables and words. 

LETTERS. 
§ 21. A letter is a mark or character used to represent 
an elementary sound of the human voice. 

The word leUer^ like many other terms used in orthojrraphy, is i)ftcn 
applied to the sound represented, as well as the written character. 

The letters of a language, taken collectively, are called '^ Alpha- 



What is grammar ? What does English grammar teach ? How is 
grammar divided 1 Of what does Orthography treat ? Etymoiojjy 1 
.Syntax ? Prosody 1 What is a letter ? What are the letters of a lan- 
guage called ? 

. 3 
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heL The Engliwh alphabet ooiudsts of twentj-ox letters, winch 
haTe the fi^owing difierent forms : — 



BOMAV. 


Italzg. 


Old English. 


SOUPT. 




Gftpitel 




OKpttBL 


BmaU. 


CtaiiltaL 


Bad. 


Capital. 


ftnalL 


Num. 


A 


a 


A 


a 


a 


a 


u 


a 


A, 


B 


b 


B 


h 


% 


•b 


ss 


4 


Bee. 


C 


c 


C 


c 


(s: 


t 


«' 


4 


See. 


D 


d 


D 


d 


ID 


b 


^ 


d 


Dee. 


£ 


e 


E 


e 


(S 


t 


g 


e 


E. 


F 


f 


F 


f 


S 


f 


9f 


/ 


Effi 


G 
H 


S 
h 


G 
H 




<& 
$ 


8 
1) 


ff 

ar 


4 


Jee. 
Aitch. 


I 


• 
1 


I 


• 
% 


% 


• 


J 




I 


J 
E 


• 

J 
k 


J 


• 

k 


1 


• 

k 


/ 

Off 


m 

/ 
4 


Jay. 
Eay. 


L 


1 


L 


I 


t 


I 


^ 


/ 


Ell. 


M 


m 

• 


M 


m 


iH 


m 


^ 


fn 


Em. 


N 


n 


N 


n 


. ^ 


n 


Jp 


n 


En. 





o 








^ 








c 


0. 


P 

Q 

R 


P 

q 

r 


P 

Q 

R 


P 

r 






0i 


f 

• 


Pee. 

Eue. 

At. 


S 


s 


S 


8 





« 


s^ 


4 


Ess. 


T 


t 


T 


t 


% 


t 


^ 


4 


Tee. 


V 


u 


U 


U 


m 


n 


<^ 


u 


U. 


V. 


V 


V 


V 


t) 





^ 


^ 


Vee. 


W 


w 


W 


w 


to 


n 


'J^ 


f» 


DouUta 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


&B 





Eks. 


Y 
Z 


y 

z 

a 


Y 
Z 


y 

z 


I! 


8 




f 


Wy. 
Zee. 

• 
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Uand V were formeriy considered the aame letter, and were nsed in- 
discriminatelj, the one lor the other ; as, Aaue for Aave, and chvrch for 
church. 

The sounds of t and j were both originally represented by the letter t; 
as, lames for James. 

When the diphthong a and oe have either of the sounds of e, the let- 
ters are united in printing. 

Examples: — .£gis, diuresis, cesophagos, antcecL 



CAPITALS AND ITALICS. 

§ 22. The following classes of words should commence 
with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The first word of every line in poetry. 
8. The first word of a direct quotation. 

Examples: — And Nathan said unto David, "^ Thou art the man."— - 
Remember the ancient maxim, " Know thyself.** 

An indirect quotation may be introduced without the use of a capitaL 
Example : — It is recorded of him who ** ^Kike three thousand pior- 
erbs,** that *^his songs were a thousand and five.** 

4. Words used as names of the Deity. 

Examples : — ^ Our FatheTi who art in HeaTen.'* — " Remember 
now thy Creator, in the days of thy youth.** 

5. Proper names and titles of honor or distinction. 

Examjies: — The city of Boston; — The Bbnordble Danid WAtter; 
Sir Matthew BaU; — P/tny the Younger. 

6. Common nouns personified. 

Examples :—**Jf Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed by 
Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure that Pain is not 
&r ofE:*—Addison. 

^ And Discipline at length, 
0*erlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died. 
Then jShidfy languished, Emuiation slept. 
And Virtue fled.** -^ Qncper, 

— r— — ^ ■ 

What are the sereral classes of words which commence with capitals 1 
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7. Ev)^ important word in a phrase used as a title 

or caption. 

Examples:—*' Praams Binary of the Conquai of MaiooP—*^ Vtr- 
itie the only true ^Sburoe of NobilityP — " The American Baxrd of 
Commisxwnera f6r FiJiragn MisawnsP-^^ The New York Hittoneal 
Society r — " The American Bevdution." 

The pronoun I and the inteijecdon should also be 
expressed in capitals. 

E.rnmjiles : — " Most / eDdare all this ? " — " Come forth, ye chfl- 
clrnn of gladness, come !" 

>.lo6t af}jectives derived from proper names should commence 
with capitals. 

Examples : — "A Grecian education was considered necessary to 
form the Roman orator, poet, or artist" -— Whelpley. " The 
Copemican system is that which is held to be the true system of 
the world." — Olmsted. 

A personal pronoun referring to the Deity is sometimes commenced 
with a capital. 

Examples : - - " All that we possess is God^s, and we are under obliga- 
tion to UBi> it all as He wills." — Wayland. 

*< Will He not hear thee 
Who the young ravens heareth from their nest ? 
' Will He not guard thy rest ? " — Hemans. 

There are also numerous cases in which words may commence either 
with capitals or small letters, accordiiig to the taste of the writer. 

Short, detached pieces of writing, are often composed entirely of capi- 
tals. For examples, see title-pages, heads of chapters and sections, mon- 
umental inscriptions, cards, etc 

§23. Italic letters are those which stand incliTdng, 
(See the Alphabet, p. 26.) ThxB sentence is printed in 
Italics, 

When an author wishes to distinguish a particular 
word or phrase, for the sake of emphasis, or for any other 
purpose, it is generally printed in Italics. 

rThef(^uestions and directions which are printed in Italics, are designed 
to DC omitted by beginners.] 

What two words of one letter are abvays written and printed in capi- 
tals ? What adjectives usually commence with capitals f What ar^ Italic 
letlezB ? For what purpose are they employed ? 
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Examplea: — ^If we regard ennnciation and pronnndiatioii as the 
tMchamctd part of elocution ; inflection, emphasiB, and paanng, 
may be designated as its intellectual part** — RuaeU. ** To be per- 
fectly polite, one must have great pretence of mind, with a delicate 
and quick tenae of propriety *^ ^ Mre. Chapone, 

When a word is used merely as a toordy it should generally be 
printed in Italics. 

ExampLa: — " The adjective tame is often used as a sabstitnte." — 
WAeter, ^ Who is applied to persons, and tckich to animals and 
inanimate things." — Murray. 

Words and phrases introduced into English writings from foreign 
languages, are generally expressed in Italics. 

Examples • ^ ** An adjournment sine die, is an adjournment without 
fixing the time of resuming business." — WiAster'a Diet. ** The 
White Pine is, par exodlence, a New England tree." ^ N. A. Rariew. 

Sentences of special importance are often printed entirely in Italics. 

When a particular word, phrase, or sentence, is designed to be 
;iade still more conspicuous than it would be if expressed in Italics, 
.t is printed in capitals. 

Examplea : — " Obsbryation and ExFBBnacNT constitute the basis 
of the science of Mechanics." — Okneted, "To the numerous 
class of young men in the United States, who are mainly depen- 
dent on their own resources for knowledge, or respectability, one 
of the most important counsels of wisdom which can be addressed, 
is, Studt toub own ohabacter Aim pbospects." — B. B. 
Edwards. 

When a word or phrase, embraced in an Italic sentence^ is to be 

tu .iinguished from the rest, it is generally printed in Romar^ letters. 

If it is particalarly important, it should be expressed in capitals. 

Examples. — " The grand dew to aO. syniacUoal parsing is the sense." — 

G. Brown. " Hydbostatics is that branch of Natural Philosophy 

which treais of the mechanical properties and agencies o/*LiQniDS." — 

Olmsted. *' T**Jhul the surface of a Rbouulr Solid." — Ikiy. 



Sdect examples, i^pt^jf the several circumstances which require the use 
of Italics. How is a won! or phrase rendered still more conspicuous than it 
would be if expressed in ItaJcsf }uv} is a word or phrase distinguished 
from the rest, in an Italic sentemef 

8* 
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In the common English version of the Scriptures, Italics are used 
to indicate those words which are not found in the original 

Example* : — " After two days was tht feaat of the passover ; ** — in. 
the original, ** After two days was the passover.** " There are yet 
four months, and tAen cometh the harvest;**— in the original, 
" There are yet four months, and the harvest cometh.** 

§ 24. In tmtinffj it is customary to imderline Bach 
words as would be italicised in printing. 

Example, 
** Qrl €&ea noi iteent Ao^tttid/et even a^et €m 

^e&i^mon'u &f out dentfed," 

EXERCISES. 

[After studying attentively the rules respecting the use of capitals and 
TtalicR, pupils should be required to select from other works a variety of 
examples to which they respectively apply. The following directions 
will serve as a guide in performing this exercise. Those which are 
printed in Italics, are designed to be omitted by beginners.] 

§ 25. Point out examples of words commencing with capitals at 
the beginning of sentences; —at the beginning of a direct quota^ 
tion. Select several names representing the Deity, which com- 
mence with capitals; — several examples of proper names aiyd 
honorary titles. Examples of common nouns personified ; — of im- 
portant words in a title or caption. Examples of the pronoun / and 
the interjection 0, Examples of adjectives derived from proper 
names. Examples of short pieces of writing, printed entirely in 
capitals. 

Point out examples of important words and phrases, printed in 
Italics. Examples of entire sentences in Italics, Examples of 
words, phrases, and sentences, in capitals. Examples, in Italic sen- 
tences^ of words, and phrafes, printed in capitals or smaU Roman 
letters. Examples of words used merely as words. Examples of 
foreign words and phrases employed in English writings. Examples 
of Italic words in the Scriptures, 

For what purpose are Italics employed in our trandation of the Scrip- 
tures 9 Select examples. How are important words and phrases distin- 
guished in writing f 
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Write a sentence containing some prominent word or phrase^ and 
distinguish it from the rest by underlining it. 



VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

..^26. The most general division of letters is into vowels 
&nd consonants. 

A vowel* is a letter which represents a free and unin- 
terrupted sound of the human voice. The vowels are a, 
Bj ij Oy Uy and sometimes w and y. 

A consonant^ is a letter which represents a sound that 
is materially modified by some interruption during its pas- 
sage through the organs of speech. 

The consonants are 6, e?, d, /, g^ /, i, if, m, w, p, g, r, 
Sj tj Vy Xy Zj and sometimes tv and y. JJ, which is a simr 
pie breathing, is also classed with the consonants. :( 

What is the most general division of letters? What is a Towdf 
Enumerate the vowels. What is a consonant? Enumerate the con- 
sonants. 

♦ " A vowel is an utterance of the voice receiving its peculiar character 
from the position of the organs ; and a cf nsonant is an action of the organs 
of speech, accompanied by breath or voice." — Smart, 

" A vowel is an elemental sound which may be formed without bringing 
the articulating organs into contact with any part of the mouth. A conso- 
nant is an elemental sound which cannot be formed but by some contact 
between the parts of the mouth." — Day. See also Walker's Principles of 
English Pronunciation, Webster's Dictionary, and Wright's Orthography. 

t A consonant has commonly been defined ^* a letter which cannot be 
perfectly soimded without the aid of a vowel ; " but this seems not to be 
the true idea of this class of letters. In pronouncing a syllable commenc- 
ing with a consonant, m distinct sound is alwavs uttered before the vowel 
sound is commenced f and we have, many syfiables in which the vowel, 
though written, is not heard at aU in pronunciation, as in the words taken, 
hurdeiied, whicn are pronounced /o^-n. 6urd-nd, Tnere are instances, also, 
in which a consonant is sounded as a aistinct syllable, without the use even 
of a written vowel, as in the words chas-my rhyth-^m. 

The etymology of the term consonant {sounding with) seems to have 
misled many grammarians, and thus aided in perpetuating the error here 
alluded to. 

X **• The claixns of A to be regarded as a letter have been denied by many 
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• 

IF 18 a consonant when it is not preceded hy a Towel in the same 
syllable ; as in win, smft, thtoart. 

W is usually considered as a vowel, when it follows another 
Towel in the same syllable ; as in new, haw. 

y is a consonant when it begins a syllable, and is inunediately 
followed by a vowel in the same syllable ; as in yet, youth. 

In all other cases, y is a vowel ; as in very, rhyme, beryl 

§ 27. Vowel sounds are called open or close, according to the rela- 
tive size of the opening through which the voice passes in fonning 
them. Thus, a in /cUheTj and o in nor, are called open sounds, be- 
cause they are formed by a wide opening of the organs of speech : 
while e in me, and u in nUe, are called dose sounds, because the 
organs are nearly closed in uttering them. 

§ 28. Two vowels combined in the same syllable, are 
called a diphthong; as in coil. 

A diphthong in which both vowels are sounded, is called & proper 
diphthong ; as in oi?, boy. 

A diphthong in which only one of the vowels is sounded, is call- 
ed an improper diphthong, or digraph ; as in rain, eat, bdieve. 

§ 29. Three vowels combined in the same syllable, are 
called a triphthong; ds in eye^ awe^ tieu, beauty, 

§ 30. Those consonant sounds which are formed by the vocal 
organs, during the passage of a mere breathing, are called aspirates. 
They are represented by p in map, t in hut, h in hock, f in fine^ 
8 in see^ th in thin, sh in ash, ch in church, and h in hero. / 

When is w a consonant f ExampUs. When a vowdf Examples 
When isy a consonant f Examples. When a vovod. Examples. Explain 
the terms open and close, as applied to vowds. Define a diphthong. Ex- 
amples. A proper diphthong. Examples. An improper diphthong. Exam- 
ples. A triphthong. Examples. What consonqnts are called aspirates f 
Enumerate them. 

grammarians ; and certainly, when it is remembered that the sound of this 
letter is produced by a mere emission of the breath, without any conform- 
ation of the organs of speech, this opinion would seem well-founded. 
There are others, however, who insist that there is no feature in the 
sound or qualities of this letter, which it does not possess in common with 
some other consonants; and consequently any attempt to invalidate its 
el^m to the distinction, militates equally against them." — JBrandei's Ene. 
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. § 31. The cognate or corresponding sounds, which are respec- 
tively formed by a sunilar disposition of the organs, during the pas- 
sage of the voice^ are called vocal consonants. They are represented 
by b in but^ d in did^ g in go^ v in vain^ z in zero^ ih in ihat^ z in 
azure, and / in just In a natural whisper, these sounds cannot, of 
themselves, be readily distinguished from the Corresponding aspi- 
rates. H has no cognate. 

(Vocal 6, d^ g, v, «,♦ <A,t «,§ j. 
Cognates, ] ^ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ 

(Aspirate je>, f, ^, f, s, th^ sh^ ch, 

§ 82. The remaining sounds, m in many n in no, ng in sing, I in 
look, r in race, w in world, and y in youth, though produced by the 
. voice, may also be distinctly uttered in a whisper. They are hence 
called irUermediate or neutral consonants. In forming the first three 
of these, — m, n, and ng, — the voice is made to pass principally 
through the nose, and they are on this account called nasal con- 
sonants. 

§ 33. An aspii^te and a vocal consonant cannot casfly be pronounced in 
immediate combination. Hence, when they occur together in writing, 
one is generally changed, in pronunciation, into its cognate or correspond' 
ing sound. Thus, lo3ced, dropped, confessed, are pronounced hok\ drop% 
confes^t. 

A neutral consonant will readily unite in pronunciation with either an 
aspirate or a vocal consonant ; as in mend, meant ; shelve, shelf. 

SOUNDS OP THE LETTERS. 

[In performing the exercises which accompany the elementary sounds, 
the pupil should first pronounce one of the words containing a given ele- 
ment, and then utter distinctly the elementary sound by itself. The 
other examples should be uttered successively in the same manner.] 

VOWELS. 

§ 34. A has six sounds : — 
1. Long; as in late, base, 

WluU art vocal consonants f Enumerate them. What aspirate is the 
cognate of hi — of d1 — of gin go? — of v1 — of z in zero? --of thin 
that ?— io/" z in azure 1 — -of j in just ? Which of the aspirates has no 
cogncAef W^uU are intermediate or neutral consonants? Enumerate them. 
Which are the nasal consonants f Why so called f 

* Zm/ero. f 2!^ in that, XThSix thin. \ Z'm. azure. 
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Exercise: — Vole, a; hale, a ; mane, a ; pace, a ; lade, a; 
safe, a; range, a; ancient, a ; display, a ; relate, a. 

2. Grave ; as in father. 

Exercise: — Mart, a; art, a; star, a; large, a; calm, a; 
alarm, a. 

3. Broad ; as in faUy walk. 

Exercise: — JRy a; call, a; hoU, a; talk, a; war, a; malt, 
a ; altar, a ; water, a. 

4. Short ; as in man, liaL 

Exercise: — An, a; can^a; lad, a; sot, a; and a; catch, 
a; cany, a; began, a. 

5. The sound heard in care^ "hare,* 

Exercise: — Rare, a; fore, a; glare, a; cor^l, a; en- 
snare, a. 

6. Intermediate between a in man and a in father ; as in ^roM, 
'pass^ branch. Many persons pronounce this a incorrectly, giving 
it either the grave or the short sound.t 

Exercise : — Fast, a ; ant, a ; glass, a ; prance, a ; glance, a. 

A is also employed to represent, — 

(1) The sound of o short; as, what 

(2) The sound of e short ; as, many. 

What are the cUfferent sounds of slI Give an example of each ; pro- 
nouncing first a word which contains ii^ and then the elementary sound In/ 
itself 

* Walker, Webster, Sheridan, Fulton and Knisht, Kenrick, Jones, and 
Nares, dve to a in care the long sound of a, as in hte, Pa^e and DaV give 
it the sJiort sound of a, as in mat. See Pagers Normal Chart, and Day^s 
Art of Elocution. 

Worcester and Perry make the sound of a in core a separate element ; 
and this distinction is also recognized by Russell, Mandeville, and Wright. 
See Russell's Liessons in Enunciation, Mandevilie's Elements of Reamng 
and Oratory, and Wright's Orthography. * 

t Perry^ Jones, Nares, Webster, and Day, give to a in grass the grave 
sound, as m fatJier; while Walker, Jameson, and Russell, give it the short 
sound, as in man. But ^ood speakers generally pronounce a in grass ^ 
plant ^ etc.. as a distinct element, intermediate between the grave and the 
short sound. 

^ To pronounce the words fa>st^ lasty glass^ grass^ dance^ etc., with the 
proper sound of short a, as in hat^ has the appearance of affectation ; and 
to pronounce Uiem with the fuU Italian souna of a, as in^ort, faihary seems 
to border on vulgarity." — Worcester, This view is also adopted by Smart, 
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§96, E has three sounds : — 

1. Long ; as in me, complete. 

Exercise: — Wc, e; he, e; sc^ne, e; mde, e; scheme, e, 
supreme, e, 

2. Short ; as in Ze<, men. 

Exercise : — Fell, e ; egg, e ; pet, e; well, e ; bless, e ; ten, e / 
preface^ e ; forget, e. 

8. Obtuse ; as in term, feriHe.* 

Exercise: — Fern, e; pert, e; meroj, e; alert, e; inter- 
nal, e. 

jB is also employed to represent, — 

(1) The sound of a in care; as, there, where. 

(2) The sound of short t; as, JE^ngland. 

E is often silent, especially at the end of a word. 

§ 36. / has two sounds : — 

1. Long ; as in pine, fine, excite* 

This sound consists of two simple elements ; the first of which is 
nearly the sound of a in past^ and the second that of short t. 

Exercise: — Ice^i; time, »; kmd, t; tre, t; ripe, t; tdle,t; 

inck'ne, i. 

2. Short; as in^, live. 

Exercise: — Jn, t; hss, t; dtp, t; fix, t; wish, t; since, t; 
intend, t; begtn, i. 

/ is also employed to represent, — 

(1) The sound of long e ; as, machtne, police. 

(2) The sound of e in term; as, bird, afitrm. 



What are the sounds of t^ Give examples of each. What are the 
vowd sounds of \% Give examples of each. 

• 

the most discriminating and accurate of modem Eng^h orthoCpists, and by 
Fulton %ed Knight. The following is the laoffaage employed by Smart : — 
** Surely, in a case like this, there can be no narm in avoiding the censure 
of both parties by shunning the extreme that offends the taste of each ; and 
this meainm sound in the case in question may be safely afSrmed to be 
the one actually in use by tiie best speakers." 

* " Those who can perceiye a difference between the sounds of a and o in 
the words far, cart, nor, border, and the proper short sounds of these letters 
in fat^ carry, not, borrow, will not find it difficult to perceive an analogous 
difference between the sounds of in iMm, verse, mercy, and in men, very. 
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/ 18 sometimes employed to represent tibe consonant sound of yi 
as in JUialy christian^ unton, alieru 

§ S 7. lias three sounds: — 

1. Long; as in noto, remote. 

Exercise: — Old, o; tone, o; globe, o; hose, o; rode, o, 
post, o; sofa, o. 

2. Short ; as in not^ foUy, 

Exercise: — Stop, o; odd, o; lot, o; clock, o; doctrine, o. 

8. Close ; as in move^ approve. 

Exercise : — Do, o ; to, o ; improve, o. 

is also employed to represent, — 

(1) The sound of a in faU ; as, nor, fortune. 

(2) The sound of e in term; as, world, attorx^ej. 

(3) The sound of short i; as, women. 

(4) The sound of short u ; as, son, done. 

(5) The sound of u in futl; as, wolf. 

In one and some of its derivatiyes, o has the sound of short ti, preceded 
bj the consonant sound of w! 

§ 38. U has three sounds : — 

1. Long; as in tune^ lutey Juvenile, 

For the sake of greater ease in pronunciation, the consonant 
sound of y is often prefixed to the long sound of u ; as in usej 
unite, universe. 

Exercise : — Di^, u ; assume, u ; reduce, u ; union, u ; use* 
ful, u ; educate, u ; opulent, u. 

2. Short ; as in run, shutter. 

Exercise: — Bud,u; us, u; shut, u; dust, u; dumb, u, 
rebuff, u. 

What consonant sound does i represent f Examples. What care the 
sounds of o'i Give examples of each. What are the sounds ofu.'i 

rnerry ; of i jnjir^ bird, and in pin^ mirror; of u in htirdley turn, and in tun, 
hurry ; of y ' in myrtle, and in lync. These Towels have all nearly or ouite 
the same sound, as will be perceived in the words her, sir, fur, myrrh, herd, 
bird, surd; but their proper short sounds are widely different, when fol- 
lowed by r, as well as oy other consonants, as in merry, mirror, Murray y — 
Worcester. See also Smart's Principles of Pronunciation, MandeviUe's 
Beading and Oratoiry, and Barber's Grammaor of Elooution^ 
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8. Middle; as in fuU^ hush. 

Exercise: — Put, u; push, «; pulley, u; cushion, «• 

U is also employed to represent, — 

(1) The sound of 6 in term ; as, bum, furL 

(2) The sound of short « ; as, bury. 

(3) The sound of short %; as, busy. 

(4) The sound of o in move; as true, rude. 

U has sometimes the consonant soand of w; as mpertuadey languid. 

§ 89. TF is noTer used as a Towel, except when it fonns a park of a 
diphthong. It has then the sound of u. See Diphthongs. 

§ 40. y, as a vowel, is employed to represent, — 

(1) The sound of long %; as, thyme, rh^e. 

(2) The sound of short i ; as, hymn, crystal 
(8) The sound of e in term; as, myrrh, myrtle. 

^41. In unaccented syllables, the vowel sounds are often so much ob- 
scured as to be hardly distinguishable. The following examples will 
serve to illustrate this remark :^-a&ar, ajUer^ murmvLry martyr^ ocfor, eLbAr. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

§ 42. The word ay, signifying yes^ is a proper diphthong. The 
first of its component sounds is that of a mfatker ; and the second, 
that of short i. It is oflen written aye. 

Oi is generally used as a proper diphthong. It is composed of a 
in aU, and t in pk ; jas toil, recoiL 

Ou, when used as a proper diphthong, is composed of a m father, 
and o in m^yve ; as, house, around. 

Oto, when a proper diphthong, represents the sound of ou in 
hound; as, totem, crotod. 

Give examples of each. What wnvd sound does y represent f Give er- 
amples of each. What are the component sounds of the proper diphthong ay 1 
Of what sounds is the proper diphthong oi composed f Examples. What 
sounds unite to form the proper fiUphthong ou ? Examples. What sound is 
fqfresented 6y the proper diphthong ow 1 Examples. 

4 
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0}f represenia the loond of the proper diphthcmg oi; aa^ hay^ 
oyster. ^ 

CONSONANTS. 

§ 4S. B has but one soond, as in hut. 

Exercise: — Be, h; boatf b; or&, h; ftarft, b; douUe, b. 

B is generally silent after m and before (, in the same syllable ; as In 

• 

{44. C, standing before a consonant, or befixre dther of the 
vowels, a, o, ti, or at the end of a word, represents the sound of J; ; 
^as in earey conduct^ athUHe, 

Before e, i, and jf, c generally represents tibe sound of «; as in 
census, city. 

Ct and a, followed by another Towel, hare often the sound of M, as in 
oceoM, aocud; and sometimes of she, as in associate^ oeeamc 

C has in some words the sound of x; as in Mcri/foe, suffice, 

E IS sometimes used after c, merely to give it the soft sound, as in 
,laottpeaoeaJbU,pratiics; and u in Uke manner, to giye it the bard sound, 
as in dranU. 

C is sometimes silent; as in czar^ muade^ indict. 

Ck has generally the sound heard in church. But in Scripture 
proper names, with the exception of JRaeheL, in most words derived 
from the Greek, and in a few others, ch represents the sound c^ k; 
as in Enoch, Chaldea; — chorus, achromatic; — chemist, alchemy. 
In words derived from the French, ch represents the sound of sh; 
as in chaise, chagrin. 

Ch is silent in drachm, yacht ; and in schism and its derivatives. 

§ 45. D has the sound heard in did. 

Exercise: — Do,d; (feep, d; aid, d; da,y, d; deduce, d; 
iadeedj d. 

When the termination ed immediately follows an aspirate, and is not 
pronounced as a separate syllable, it represents the sound of <; as in 
stopped, Jixed. 

In the first syllables of Wednesday and staatholder, d is silent 

What sound is represented by the proper diphthong oy ? Eiampiet. How 
many sounds has b ? Examples, What sounds is c used to represent f Give 
examples. Utter the principal sound of ch. What other aownds art rqtrS' 
salted 6y ch 1 Utter the sound of d. 
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j 46. F has the sound heard in /ate, scarf; except in of whero 
it represents jthe sound of v. 

Exercise : — Fall, // if f; /i/e, /; /ield, /; sa/e, // 
roo/, /. 

§47. G^, before a, o, and u, has a hard sound; as in ffote, gone. 
It is also hard before all the consonants, except g soft, as in glad; 
and at the end 6f a word, as in dog. 

Exercise:— Gajj g; ^old, g; 4fOJie,g; lo^,^; g^g^g; re- 

yain,^/ 

« 

Before 6, », and y, g usually represents the sound of /; as in gin- 

g^y gypsum. 

In a few words adopted from the French and Italian, gn has the sound 
of nv ; as in vigntite^ pronounced vinyeL \ 

Gis silent before m or n, in the same syllable ; as in phUgm^ consign^ 
gnomdn. It is also silent in seraglio. 

Ghy at the beginning of a word, represents the sound of g hard ; 
as in ghost^ ghastly. In other dtuations it is frequently silent; as 
in thought^ plough, 

Ghy at the end of a word, is sometimes pronounced like /, as in 
laugh, rough ; and sometimes like g hard, as in burgh. 

§ 48. H has the aspirate sound heard in he. 

Exercise : — Hat, h ; Aome, h ; Aall, h ; Aarm, h ; behave, A. 

S is sometimes silent ; as in heir, hovtr^ honest, rhomb, 

§49. J has the sound heard mj'ar; except in haUdujah, where 
it represents the consonant sound of y. 

Exercise:— Joj J j ; just, j; Jar, J; Jolt, J; ^udge, j\ 

§ 50. iiT is invariably havd ; as in look. 
Exercise : — Kmg, k ; iEind, k ; X»ep, k; buU:, k; eU:, k. 

K is silent before n in the same syllable ; as in knife. In English 
words, k is never doubled ; bat this combination occurs in a few Scripture 
proper names ; as, HabcJdaik, Bakbakkar, Hakkoz, Bttkkiah. 

§ 51. L has but one sound ; as in live, slow. 

Utter the sound of f. What is the principal sound of g% Give examples. 
What other sound does g represent f Give examples. What sounds are rep' 
resented by ghl Give examples. Otter the sound of h\ — thesoundqf y, — 
the sound of k]^' the sound of L 
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Exercise: — Low, I; lark, I; /ute, I; fiul, I; fZaw, /. 
L is sometimes silent before a consonant ; as in walk, cehiL 

§ 52. il/has but one sound; as in man. 
Exercise: — Aim, m; me, m; home, m; map, m; murmur, m. 

3f Is silent when it stands at the beginning of a word, and is imme- 
diately followed by n; as in mneaundc, Mnaton, 

§ 53. N has two sounds : — 

1. The sound heard in no, nine. 

Exercise : — On, n ; nay, n ; name, n ; alone, n. 

2. The ringing sound heard in hank, thing, singing. 
Exercise : — Think, n ; ink, n ; brink, n ; drank, n ; thank, n. 

iVis silent when it ends a syllable and is immediately preceded by m or 
/; as in ktfmn, column, kiln. 

§ 54. P has the sound heard in pine ; except in cupboard, where 
it represents the sound of h. 

Exercise : — Pay, p ; help, p ; ^wst, p ; haip,p ; people, p, 

P is sometimes silent ; as in psalm, pneumatics, receipt. 

Ph generally represents the sound off; as in philosopher. In 
Stephen it is pronounced like v. 

In phtjdsic and its derivatiyepAMtfiica^ ph is silent 

§ 55. Q represents the sound of k, and is always followed by u, 
which, in this connection, generally has its consonant sound; as in 
quiet, conquest. But in some cases, qu is pronounced like k simplj ; 
as in conquer. 

§ 56. R* has the sound heard in rare.. 

Exercise: — Rxnx, r; read, r; robe, r; trust, r; harm, r; 
war, r / absorb, r. 

Utter the sound of m. How many sounds has n ? Give examples. Ex- 
ampUs of the 'sound of p. What sound is generally represented by ph ? 
What sound does q represent f Utter the sound of r. 

* The following quotations present a general view of the different opin- 
ions which exist among orthoepists respecting this letter; — 

" R has one constant sound in English."--HJbA7won. The same view is 
adopted by Webster, Perry, Eezuick, Sheridan, Jones, Jameson, Enowles, 
and others. 

" The rough sound of r is rather a rhetorical refinement, than an elemen- 
tanr sound." — Frdzee. 

" Some have given the trilled r as am element. This is believed to be only 
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§ 57. 5 has a sharp, hissing sound ; as in say, 

Exercvie : — 5o, s ; sage, s ; thu.«?, s ; mi^t, s ; exi^t, 8. 

S is also used to represent the sound of z in zeal; as in rose, odds* 

When 8 is immediately followed by the consonant soand of y, the two 
sounds combined are softened into the sound of sh, as in the words sure, 
eengure, torsion ; or into the sound of z in azare, as in the words Ui8ur% 
ambrosial. When s is doubled, both letters often take the sound of sh; as 
in assure, fkission. 

S is silent in isU, demesne, corps, and viscount. 

§ 58. T has the sound heard in tide. 

Exercise: — A/, t; sofi^, t; ten, t; dme, t; intend, U 

Ti, followed by a vowel, has usually the sound of sA, or <A« ; as in 
portion, partiality. 
T is occasionally silent ; as in ehrittan, depot 

Th has two sounds : — 

1. Vocal ; as in then, they. 

Exercise : — T^is, th ; tAough, th; beneaM, th; cther^ A. 

2. Aspirate ; as in (hing^ thought. 

Exercise: — Throng, th; tAin, th; tAeme, th; fiuM, tA. 

§ 59. V has but one sound ; as in vtn^. 

Exercise : — Tie, v ; view, v ; pnwe, v ; ca»e, v. 

What sound hassf Give examples. What other sound is represented 
fiy s ? Utter the sound of t What are the sounds of ihl Examples of 
each. Vtter the sound ofy. 

a modification of the liquid r as heard in for. It may be trilled before a 
Tocal element [Towell in the same syllable, as in pra/y, practice. It should 
never be attempted in public, till it can be trilled ffracei\il]y and with fit- 
cility. . The excessive trilling of the r, as practised oy some speakers, is a 
great fault." — Pagers Normal Chart. 

" R initial, or before a vowel, is always hard, though not rolled. R final, 
or before a consonant, is always soft, but never silent." — RtuselL See also 
Walker, Rush, and Barber. 

" R should be trilled when it precedes a vowel, as in roO, crush; but when 
it follows a vowel, as in air, orb, it should be made smooth." — Qmutoek. 

** In eood metropolitan usage, this letter has its trilled ^sonant sound 
onlv when it begins, or is one or a combination of consonants that begin, a 
syllable ; or when, finishing one syllable, it also begins the next: as in tne 
following words, in which > is a real consonant, and stops the vowel, as any 
other consonant would do under the same circumstances : ar-id (equivalent 
to ar-4^), ber-ry, spir-dt (equivalent to spir-rit), sor-ry, eur-ry. But when r, 
finishing one word or syllable, does not also serve to articulate the next, it 
is merely a guttural vibration, having the character of a vowel more than 
of a consonant" — Smart. / 

4* 
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§ 60. Wy when a consonant, has but one sound ; as in toay, swift. 
Exercise: — TFise, to; trarld, to; wander, to. 

W is sometimes silent; as in write, whoU, answer^ sword. 
Wh is proDonnced as if written kw. Thus tlM words wAere» whUe, 
wken, are pronoanoed hwere, kwiie, hwen,* 

§ 61. X represents, — 

(1) The sound of A»; as in axU^ execute 

(2) The sound tS gz; as in existence^ exonerate. 

At the begimning of a. word, x takes the sound of <; as in Xenophan^ 
xylography. 

§ 62. y, when a consonant, has but one sound ; as in year^ youth. 
Exercise : — Fet, y; young, y ; yoke, y; you, y\ 

§ 68. Z has usuallj the sound heard in zeaL 

Exercise : — Zone, z ; ooze, z ; prise, z ; sebra, z. . 

When z is followed bj the consonant sound of y, the combinatioti 
has the sounds heard in azure. 

Exercise : — Seizure, z ; glazier, z, 

§ 64. The great diversity of languages from which English words 
are derived, has occasioned much irregularity and inconsistency in 
our orthography. Ouf alphabet is both redundant and defective. 
C is represented by i or »; q hjk; and xby ks or gz. The remain- 
ing twenty-three letters are employed to represent- about forty ele- 
mentary sounds. Many of the letters are used to denote several 
difierent sounds, and many of them are sometimes silent 

• 

ZMer the consonant soundofw. What sounds are represented byX^ Ex-- 
amples of each. Utter the consonant sound of y ; — the two sounds of x. 

What redundancy is there in the En^ishaljJiabetf What defect? 

__ — ^^__^_^^_____ — » 

* ^ The Saxons, as Dr. Lowth observes, place the h before the w. as 
htmu; and this is certainly its tme place; for in the prononciation or all 
words beginniag with wh, we ought to breathe forcibly before we prononnce 
the w.''— Walker, 

*' Why which Dr. Rush has recognized as a distinct element, are but ap- 
parently snch. They differ in no respect ftom tlie separate elements, w and 
^,— only that, in the modem orthography of words, tney are inverted, as to 
their order. The aneiene orthoffraphy of the langnae« placed them as they 
stand in orthofpy, — hw ; thus hweat, kwen^ etc. -^Murdoch and RusaelPs 
Vocat CuUwre. 

See also Smart, Worcester, and Webster. . 
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GENERAL EXERCISES ; 

EMBRACING ALL THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. , 

[In performing these exercises, great care should be taken to give each 
element the same sound, when uttered by itself, that it has in the word 
which contains it See the directions given on p. 33.] 

^ 65. VOWELS. 

1. Aialate; eiy eif. 

Nome, a; favor, a; debate, a; w^^h, ei; obey, ey, 

2. A in father.' 

' For, a ; large, a ; bahn, a ; arm, a ; calm, a. 

8. A in all; o. 
Coll, a; walk, a; also, a; nor, o; border, o. 

4. ^ in man. 

Hat, a ; lad, a ; cancel, a ; outran, a. 

5. J. in care ; «. 

Dare, a; snare, a; there, e; where, e. 

6. A in j7aa^. 

Fast, a; most, a; grass, a; branch, a; adyancey a. 

7. Em me; i. 

We, e; era, e; complete, e; martne, t; caprice, t. 

8. U in let ; ay u. 

Met, e ; express, e ; any, a; many, a ; btirj, v. 

9. ^ in ^erm ; t, o, w, y. 

Fern, e; fervid, e; murth, t; world, o; bum, ii; myrrh, jf. 

' 10. I in pine ; y. 

Sign, i; life,i; decide, t; comply, y. 

11. I in pit; e, o, w, y. 
Sit, i; if, i; timid, i; J^ngland, e; women, o; hwsy^u; hynmi 
y; symptom, y. 
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12. in note; ew^ au. 

Boll, o; remote, o; kio, ew; hautboy, au. 

IS. Oin not; a. 

Bbt, o; ^ToxjfO; robber, o; what, a; was, a, 

14. in move ; u. 

Prove, o; ado, o ' who, o ; rule, u. 

15. Uin tune; ew. 

Ltfte, «; humaa, u; new, ew; uM,tf; regulate, «. 

16. tTin run; o. 

But, u ; up, tf ; sunder, u ; done, o. 

17. U in fuU; o. 

Full, u ; cushion, u ; push, u ; wolf, o* 

Oi* in boil; ay. 

Coil, ot ; sot!, ot ; boy, oy ; destroy, oy. 

Ou^ m pound; ow. 

Around, ou ; thou, ou ; house, ou ; toim, ew ; oroiddy 

• S 66. CONSONANTS. 

18. jBin6w«. 

Bo&, &; gle^e, 5; 5y, h; 5ul6, 5; imMde, 5. 

19. D in cKi. 

Day,d; door, d; nuuie, <2; hanf, d ; c/eefuct, <2. 

20. Fmfate; ph^ gh. 

- jPull,/; scar/*,/; de/end,/; ^antom,|)&; TOVLgh,gk. 

21. 6)^ in ^0 ; ^A«. 

Give, ^ ; yreen, g ; goodness, g ; ghoa^ gh ; hvxgk, gh. 

22. Hinhe. 

Headj h; Aall, A; Aeart, h; Aope, A; beAold, h. 

* Composed of a in a// and i mpit, 

t Composed of a in/ather and o fai move. 
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28. Jmjoy ; g^ cU. 

/ail,// yest, y ; juvj^j; ^resture, ^r; ^iant, g; soldier, dL 

24. ^in look; c, ch, q, 

EHjk; stskj k; itdndle, k; cube, c; faction, c; ehBsax^eh; 
^te, q, 

25. L in Zit;^. 

Zet, I; Zaw, 2; fi/e, 2; a&o, L 

26. ilf in man. 

Mave^m; same, m; roaiit,fli; complaiii, m. 

27. -yinrw. 

iVew, n; one, n; begin, n/ complidn, n. 

28. -ZVin bank; ng. 

Sink, n; drink, n; anxious, n; son^, ng ; brin^, n^. 

29. Pin pine. 

Put, /? ; ,;>ear, p ; reaja, ^ ; comply, p, 

80. JS in rare. 

Rose, r; round, r; rain, r; fiir, r; world, r; declai;p,r. 

81. 8 in 9ay ; c. 

See, s; fa^t, s; rxastsust, s / cedar, c ; city, c; police, c. 

82. Tmtide; ed. 

Tree, t; tent, i; &aiA,t; anden<, t; uared, ed; rocked, ed. 

38. V in vin^ ; /, ph. 

Fague, v; dove, v; lire, v; remove, v; of,'f; Stephen, j?^ 

84. W in way. 

TTant, w; dtoell, tc; beioare,.tc. 

X* in tax. 
Box, x; iead, z; axle, x; execute, x. 

Xf in eodst. 
Example, x; exert, x; executiye, x; exonerate, x. 

4f Clomposed of ^ and «. 1; Composed of g and s. 
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35. Y in year ; i, j. 

Ife, y; yield, y; youth, y; filial, i; union, t; hallelo/ah, J. 

36. Z m zeal; «, c, a;. 

Zenith, z; zealous, z; zone, z; i^, «; n»e, s; suffice, c; 
wSenophon, x. 

37. Z in azure ; 8. 

Seizure, z; mearare, t; leirare, t; ambrosial, s, 

88. ITAin^Ai*. 

TAey, ^ ; scyth^ ih; (ftine, <%; fiK&er, t&. 

89. TAintAm. 

TAom, ^; brealA, ^; truiA, ih; anAem, th. 

40. (7A in church, 

ChM, ch ; cAeck, ch ; toucA, cA ; marcA, cA. 

41. /S% in %hip ; cA, fi, a, c^, «, «j. 

iS>Aine, ik; show, sh; cAaise, cA; portion, d; soctal, ^^^ 
' ocean, ce; mre, « ; torsion, sL 



WORDS AND SYLLABLES. 

§ 67. A word is a letter or combination of letters, used 
as the sign of an idea ; as, J, man^ science, extempore^- 
neous. 

§ 68. A syllable is a word or a part of a word, which 

is pronounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as, artj 

ar^ic-^lortion. 

Most syllables are written with at least one yowel ; but in manr 
words the vowel of the final syllable is silent, as in seorsan, wh»4lef 
hap-pened. 

What is a word? Examples. What is a syllable 1 Examples 
Name a nfUable which has tp vowd sound. 
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A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; one of two syl- 
lables, a dissyllMe ; one of three, a trisyllable ; and one of more 
tlian ikcei^ 9, polysyUoMe ; as, t», intend^ intention^ inteniumaUy, 

§69. Words are divided into two general classes; — primitive 
and derioaiive, 

A primitive or radical word is one that is not derived from any 
other word or words in the language ; as, At2Z, '2re«, Hnd^ consider, 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some primitive word 
or words in the language ; as, hillock, kindness, inconsiderate. 

§ 70. Wordfl are also divided mto two other classes, called simple 
and compound, 

A simple word is one that is not formed by uniting other words ; 
as, hand, fortune. 

A compound word is one that is formed by joining two or more 
simple words, without materially modifying either ; as, hook-seller, 
rmlHroad, commonrplace hook, ' 

Division of Words into Syllables, 

§ 71. As a general principle, it may be observed, that the sylla- 
bles of a word are those divisions which are made in a correct pro- 
nunciation of it. See § 268, Note. 

The following are perhaps the only definite rules that can be 
^ven on this subject : — 

1. Two consonants forming but one sound, as ng, ch, th, sh, phy 
toh, are never separated. Thus, we write church-es, worthy, feath- 
er, ring^g, a-while. 

2. Compound words are conunonly separated into the ample 
words of which they are composed ; as, care-less, bee-hive, raHrroad. 

8. In expressing the past tense and perfect participle of regular 
verbs, the termination ecf, though not always pronounced %eparately, 
is regarded in writing as a distinct syllable ; as, lov-ed, burn-ed. ^ 
See §125, Rem. 2.% 



What w a vaard of one sylldUe called f — of two? — of three t — of more 
than three f Into what two general classes are words divided t What is a 
primitive word f Examples. A derivative word f ^ Examples. A simple 
word? Examples. A compound tvordf Examples. What are the syllables 
of a wordf What three rules are given respecting the division of words into 
syUabtes 7 
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SPELLING. 

§ 72. Spelling is the art of expressing words by their 
proper letters. 

BULES FOB SPELLXNG. 

L Final ooii8onaii& are generally nngle ; as in many bookj repeaL 

ExoBFTioirs. — The final letters in oeU, eb6, odd^tag^ err^ P*«t, bmr, 
trni, butt, and buzzy are exceptions to this rule. We most also ex« 
oept /, /, and «, when immediately prifteded by a single vowelf or by 
guoTqu and a single vowel. Under these circnmstances, /^ and, in 
monosyllables, / and «, are doubled, as in rebuff, cally gueas, quxU; ex- 
cept in cu, has, tocis, gas, Ats, u, thisy tJuUy t», yes, if^ of and its com- 
pounds hatofy whereof y etc Concerning I and «, in words of more 
than one syllable, no certain rule can be given. 

^ HiCM4wk I. — (7 assumes h at the end <^ all monosyllables, except loe, 
sme, and arc. 

Rem. 2. — K wais formerly used after c, in many words of more than 
one syllable : but it is now generally omitted, except in some few words, 
as ottadb, Aiuocib. 

n. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y to t on 
receiving an a^ldition,* unless this addition is '^ or a syllable begin- 
ning with i; as, carry ^ carries^ carrier; fancy ^ fancied^ fandfvl; 
lady J ladi/*s ; carry ^ carrying, 

UL Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, generally retain 

the y on taking an increase ; as, boy, boys, boyish ; journey , jour^ 

neys; money y moneys; valley , valleys. 

£xc. — Paidy laid, lain, seUth, acud, and most of their compounds, as 
unpaid, mialaidy are exceptions to this rule. 

lY. Words ending in silent e, generally reject the e before an 
additional syllable beginning with a vowel; as, strive, striving; 
sense, sensible. 

Exo. 1. J- Words ending in oe, retain the final e; as sAoe, shoeing; hoe, 
hoeing. 

What is spelling ? What is the rule respecting Jinal consonants f Exam- 
pUs, What is the rule respecting ufords ending in y preceded by a consonant t 
What is the rule respecting words ending in y preceded by a vouxl f Exam- 
ples. Wluxt two rules are given respecting words ending in silent e ? Ex- 
amples. 

* The 2d, 4th, and 6th rules are not intended to include such additions as 
form compound words. 
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Bxo. 8. — When e U preceded by g or c, it is retained before om and 
alit ; as, courctgeousy peaceaUe. 

Exc. 3. — The e is retained in a few words to prevent ambiguity ; as 
in tingeingy to distinguish it from singing; in dyeing (colonng)^ to 
distinguish from dging (expiring). 

Exo. 4. — Words terminating in ee, drop the final letter only when the 
addition begins with e ; as, seey seer^ seeth ; yUe^fteat ; agree, ctgreed. 

Kbm. — Words ending in ie, besides dropping e, change i tog, before 
an additional syllable beginning with t; as, He, Sfing. 

y. Words ending in silent e, generally retain e on receiving an 

additional syllable beginning with a consonant ; aa large, largely. 

Exo. — Duly, truly, whoQy, awful, and argument, are exceptions. The 
words judgment, abridgment, and acknowledgment, are also most fre- 
quently written without the s. 

Kem. — Before^ and ty, e is sometimes changed to t ; as, pure, purify, 
purity. 

YI. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, end- 
ing in a single consonant preceded by a single Yowel> generally 
double the final consonant on taking an additional syllable begin- 
ning with a vowel; as, ton, tanner; fulfil, fulfilling. 

Exo. 1. — X,z, and k, are never doubled in English words ; as, wax, 
waxen. See \ 50. 

Exa 2. — When the accent is shifted, the final letter remains single; 
as, confer, canferenoe. Excel follows the general rule ; as in ^excellmce, 

Exo. 3. — The derivatives of gas have only one s ; as, gases, gasify. 

Bbm. 1. — When a diphthong precedes the final letter, or when the 
accent is hot on Uie last syllable, the consonant is not doubled on assum- 
ing an additional syllable; as, hoU, bailing; visit, visitor. 

Kbm. 2. — Respecting words ending in / and p, which are not accented 
on the last syllable, usage is not settl^. In manv words these letters are 
now generally doubled; as, travdf traveller; wortnip, worshipper. 

Rem. 3. — Many words ending in c, assume k on taking an additional 
syllable beginning with e, i, or y ; as, frolic, fivliched, frolicking. 

Vn. Words ending in a double consonant, generally retain hoGa. 

consonants on receiving an addition ; as, caU, calls, ccdler, calling. 

Exo. — Some words ending in U, drop one I on receiving an increase 
beginning with a consonant; as, full, fulness, fully, 

VJLli. Compound words are usually spelled in the same manner 

What is the rule respecting monos^labfes and wards accented on the last syU 
hble, eiAing in a single con8ona$U, preceded by a sin^ vowd ? What is the 
rule respecting words ending in a double consonant? — respecting compound 
terras? 

5 
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as the simple words of wbich thef are composed; as, here-after^ 
ice-house. 

£xo. — An e is dropped in whereoer; and words ending in U often drop 
one I in composition, as al-ready^ wUh-al^ un-tiL 

4 73. jEJ is inserted before s, in forming the plural of nonns, and the 
third person singular of Verbs, ending in <S soft, M, «, x, 2, o, or y preceded 
bj a consonant; as, churcheSy loisAes, Aisses, Jlies. 

Ezo. — In the following words, e is commonly omitted in the plural : — 
oantOy grotto^ jurUOy memento^ portico^ quartOy odavoy soloy tux)y zero, ti/ro. 

4 74. Noons endmg in o {^ceded by another yowel, form the plnral 
by the addition of $ only ; as, oomso, cameos ; endrryoy embryos ; foiiOy Jblios ; 
bambooy bamboos. 

§ 75. Many words in oar language admit of two or more different 
modes of spelling ; as, cormectiony connexion ; chemistryy ckymistryy chimistry ; 
octahedrony octaeanMy octohedrony octoedron. In such cases, the prevailing 
usage is to be learned by observing the practice of the standard authors 
of £e present day, and by consulting the best dictionaries. 

§ 76. In some kinds of writing, such as bills and inscriptions, symbols 
are often used to represent either whole words or parts of word ;as XII, , 
18, 29th, etc. But in literary compositions, elegant usage generally re- 
jects these, except in giving dates, and the several divisions of a subject. 

Various other marks are employed in writing, which will be described 
under the head of Punctuation. 
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ETYMOLOGIC- 

§ 77. Etymology treats of the classification of words, 
their derivation, and thebr various modifications. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 78. The different classes into which words are divided, 
are called Parts of Speech, 

There are in English eight* parts of speech ; namely, 
the Nimny the Ac(^'ectivej^ the Pronoun^ the Verh^ the 
Adverb^ the PreposiUon^ the drnjunetiafij and the Inter- 
section, 

' A Noun is a word used to express the name of an ob< 
ject ; as, America, man, hook, toisdom. 

An Adjective is a word joined to a noun or pronoun, to 
qualify or define its meaning ; as, honest men ; ten days ; 
iJiis book. 

A Pronoun is a word used to supply 'the place of a 

Of what does Etymology treat ? What are the different classes of 
words called ? Enumerate the parts of speech. What is. a nonn ? Ex- 
amples. An adjectiye ? Examples. A pronoun ? Examples. 

^ " I adopt the usnal distribution of words into eight classes, because, if 
any number, in a thing so arbitrary, must be fixed upon, this seems to be 
as comprehensive and distinct as anv." — Priestley. 

The diyision of words into eight cuuises is also adopted by Butler, Frazee, 
6wett, Fowle, E. Oliver, Lindsay, Hort, M'Culloch, Connon, D'Orsey, Wil- 
jard, Bobbins, S. Barrett, Badgley, Day, Whiting, Weld, and others. 

t For note respecting the articles, see p. 89. 
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noun ; as, ^^ When Caesar had conquered Gaul, he turned 
his arms against Mb country.'' 

A Verb is a word that expresses an assertion or affir- 
mation; as, I am; I love; I am loved. 

An Adverb is a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, " He is not 
understood ; " — "A remarkably diligent boy ; " — " She 
reads very correctlt/" 

A Preposition is a word used to express the relation 
of a noun or pronoun depending upon it, to some other 
word in the sentence ; as, " He went from Boston to Al- 
bany ; " — " Washington was the father of his country." 

A Conjunction is a word that is used* to connect words 
or sentences ; as, " Seven and five are twelve ; " — 
^' Straws swim on the surface ; hut pearls lie at the bot- 
tom." 

An Interjection is an exclamatory word, used merely to 
express some passion or emotion; as,. Oh! ah! alas! 



THE NOUN. 

§ 79. A Noun* is a word used to express the name of 
an object ; as, America^ man^ book, wisdom. 

This part of speech not only embraces the names of 
material objects, as horse, tree, carriage; but it also in- 
cludes the name of every thing that can be conceive.! to 
exist, as hope, virtue, strength. 

■■■I ' ■ ■■■-■■■I —■■M» — — ■ ■ I l^^' III [■■■[■■■■■■II ■[■■■[■■■■■-- — Mil. I ■ ■ I 

What is a verb ? Examples. An adverb ? Examples. A preposi- 
tion ? Examples. A conjanction ? Examples. An interjection ? Ex- 
amples. What is a noon? Examples. What names, besides those of . 
material objects, are embraced under this part of speech 1 Examples. 

* Nou?i is derived from the Latin word nomen, which signifies a name. 
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/ 

§ 80. Nouns^are of two kinds ^-^^ proper and common, 

1. A proper npunia atiame used to distinguish an iV 
dividual object &om others of the same class ; as, Creorge, 
Boston^ QiUario^ VemmuSy January, 

Rem. — The pardcHlar names of nations, ranges (^ mountains, 
and groups of islands, are generaUj classed with proper nouns ; as. 
The JewB^ The AndeSf The Azores. 

Observation. — The pupil should be careful to discriminate 
between a proper name used to distinguish an indiindual object, 
and the same word used to denote a class or species. Thus, when 
we say, " The Prussians are distinguished for their system of free 
schools," PrussianS'ia a proper noun, because it is used to distin- 
guish a particular nation from aU other nations; but, in the sen- 
tence, ** I saw seveftil Prussians in Paris," the word Prussians be- 
comes a common noun, because it may be applied in the same sense 
to any other portion of the whole class of individuals composing the 
kingdom of Prussia. So also in the expression, ^* He is the Cicero 
of his age," the word Cicero is employed to denote a class, and is 
applicable in this sense to other indiyiduab in common with the 
celebrated Roman orator.-* 

2. A common noun is a name, that may be applied to 
any one of a whole class of objects ; as, desk, house, tovm, 
scholar, 

§ 81. Common noims embrace also the particular classes, termed 
abstract, participial, and collective. 

1. An abstract noun is the name of a qutdity considered apart 
from the object to which it belongs ; as, hardness, strength, wisdom, 
benevolence. Thus, in the phrase, beautiful flower, the quality de- 
noted by the word beautiful, when considered as separated from the 
object ^to<^, is expressed by the abstract noun beauty. 

Into what classes are nouns divided ? What is a proper noun ? Ex- 
amples. What of the particular names of nations, groups of islands, etc. f 
Examples. Show how the same word may he other a proper or a common 
noun. Examples. What is a common noun ? Examples. ^ What par- 
ticuldr classes cure embraced under cnnmon nouns f What is anabstract noun f 
Illustrate. Examples. g^ 
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2. A parUcipud noun is a word that has the fiarm of a participle, 
and perfonns the office of a noun ; as, " Thej could not avoid sub- 
miuing to this influence." 

Rem. — There are a few words ending in ui^, as mormnay evening, which 
are not embraced in this class, since they are not derived from verbs. 

8. A collective notin, or noun o/muUUude, is a name that denotes 
a collection of many individuals; as, school jflock^ people^ assembly, 

EXERCISES. 
§ 82. Ship, London, armj, Alps, yirtue, industry, Pales- 
tine, mountain, field, pleasure, France, assembly. 

Which of the foreeoing nouns are conunon ? Which {Hroper % Which 
abstract f Whidi cSlective f 

" Paris is the metropolis of France." — " In the days of 
youth, the multitude eagerly pursue ' plea^ore as their chief 
good." -^ " Industry is the law of our being. It is the de- 
mand of nature, of reason, and of Gk>d." — ^^ This was said 
in the hearing of the witness. 

Mention the nonns in the foregoing sentences. Which are common ? 
Which proper? Which an abstract f Which participial f Which collect 
tivef 

Write a sentence containing both a common and a proper noon. One 
containing an abatract noun f^^ a participial noun ^--^ a collective noun, 

PROPERTIES. 

§ 83. The properties belonging to nouns are gmder^ 
peraoTij number^ and case. 

GENDER. 

§ 84. Gender is the distinction of objects in regard to sex. 
There are four* genders; — the mascuUne^ the femir 
nine J the common^ and the neyter. 

'What is a participial noun t Examples. *What u a collective noun f 
Examples. What properties have nonns ? What is gender 1 What axe 
the different genders 1 

4f Since there are but two sexes, some critics have contended that we 
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1. Nouns that denote males, are of the masculine gen- 
der; as, Twn^ brother y kingy father. 

2. Nouns that denote fera3>les, are of the feminiine gen- 
der ; as, woman, sister , queen, mother, 

3. Nouns that are applicable alike to both sexes, are of 
the common gender; 9Ay parent, child, friend. 

4. Noons that denote objects neither male nor female, 
are of the neuter gender ; as, rocJc, mnd,pa]per, knowledge. 

Kem. I. — Nouns of the mascnline or feminine gender are freqaently 
used in a general sense, including iboth sexes ; as, ^ And with thee will I 
break in pieces the horse and Ida rider.** — Jer. 51 : 21. " Go to the cmtj 
thoa sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise.*' — Prov. 6 : 6. 

Rem. 2. — When we speak of males and females of our own species 
without regard to sex, we generally employ a term in the masculine gen- 
der ; as, " man is mortal \^ — **■ The authors and poets of the age.** 

Rem. 3. — In speaking of young children, and of animate objects 
whose sex is unknown, we often employ the neuter pronoun it; as, " The 
child was well when I sawtt;**— "He caught the bird, but it soon es- 
caped from him.** 

Rem. 4. — In the English language, the gender of nouns follows the 
order of nature ; but in the Greek, Latin, and German tongues, the gram- 
matical genders are frequently assigned without regard to sex; while 
in the French, Italian, etc., which have no neuter gender, every object is, 
of necessity, regarded as grammatically masculine or feminine. 

Rem. 5.-— By a figure of speech called Personification^ gender is 
sometimes attributed to objects without sex. Thus, the sun, time, deaths 
etc., are usually considered as masculine ; and the earth, a ship^ virtue, etc., 
are commonly characterised as feminine. 

Ob8. 1. — This figurative mode of expression, by which we give life 

What nouns are of the masculine gender ? Examples. What of the 
feminine ? Examples. What of the common ? Examples. What of 
the neuter ? Examples. 

-^--r -i '~- i - - I -i -ii- i- ' — ' 

have properly no more than two genders. This reasoning would be satia- 
factoiy ii the word geiider were synonymous with sex ; but the best gram- 
marians have uniformly employed it m a less restricted sense, to express 
" distinction in regard to sex." As some names denote males, some fe- 
males, some objects of either sex, and some objects of no sex, it is ob- 
vious that, in resard to sex, there must be four distinct classes of nouns. 
In designating t£ese classes, grammarians have found it convenieih to 
employ the terms masculine^ feminine, common, and neuter gender. See' 
Frazee, Goldsbury, Hall, B. C. Smith, Parker and Fox, Pickett, Good- 
enow, Fowle, Parkhurst, Sanborn, Willard, Webber, Perley, Felch, Bar- 
rett, G. Adamsj Cooper, Granville, BeaU, Booth, Crane, Maittaire, Pinnock, 
Smart, Sutcline, and De Sacy. 
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and sex to things inanimate, contributes greatly to the force and beantj 
of our language, and renders it, in this respect, silperior to the polished 
languages of Greece and Rome. 

Obs. 2. — No fixed rule can be given to determine, in all cases, which 
gender should be assigned to inanimate objects personified. Those which 
are distinguished for masculine qualities, as eneigy, boldness, or strength, 
are generally regarded as masculine ; and those which are distinguished 
for feminine qualities, as beauty, mildness, or timidity, are generally 
characterized as feminine. Abstract nouns, and the names of ships, cities, 
and countries, are usually considered as feminine. 

Examples : — ** They arrived too late to save the sAtp ; for the violent 
current had set her more and more upon tBe bank." — Jrving, 

"^ Statesmen scoffed at Virtue, and she avenged herself by bringing 
their counsels to nought"-— ^ncrv^. 

'^ Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Grod." — Coleridge, 

" Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings.'' — Bryant. 

" The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mould." — IbieL 

** And see where surly Winter passes off, 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts." — Thomson, 

§ 85. The .distinction between males and females is expressed ia 
three different ways. 

1. By the use of different words : — 



MascuUne, 


Feminine, 


Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Beau 


belle 


lAd 


lass 


Boy 


girl 


Landlord 


landlady 


Brother 


sister 


Loi^ 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Male 


female 


Brake 


duck 


Man 


woman 


Earl 


countess 


Master 


mistress 


Father 


mother 


Master 


miss 


Friar or monk 


nun 


Nephew 


niece 


Gander 


goose 


Papa 


mamma 


Grentleman 


lady 


Son 


daughter 
hind 


Hart 


roe 


Stag 


Horse 


mare 


Uncle 


aunt 


Husband 


wife 


Wizard 


witch 


King 


queen 








2. By a difference of termination 


^• — 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masctdine* 


Feminine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Actor 


actress 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Arbiter 


arbitress 



In what three voays is the disHndion bettveen males and females expressad f 
Examples of each. 
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Author 


authoress 


Baron 


baroness 


Bridegroom 
Benefactor 


bride 
benefactress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Chanter 


chantress 


Conductor 


conductress 


Count 


countess 


Czar 


czarina 


Dauphin 
Deacon 


dauphiness 
deaiooness 


Don 


donna 


Duke 


duchess 


Emperor 

Enchanter 


empress 
enchantress 


Executor 


executrix 


Giant 

Governor 

Heir 


giantess 

gQvemess 

heiress 


Hero 


heroine 


Hunter 


huntress 


Host 


hostess 


Instructor ' 


instructress 


Jew 


Jewess 



Landgrave 

Lion 

Marquis 

Margrave 

Negro 

Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Prior 

Prophet 

Protector 

Priest 

Prince 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Sultan 

Tailor 

Testator 

Tiger 

Tutor 

Viscount 

Votary 

"Widower 



landgravine 

lioness 

marchioness 

margravine 

negress 

patroness 

peeress 

poetess 

prioress 

prophetess 

protectress 

priestess 

princess 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress [tana 

sultaness or sul- 

tailoress 

testatrix 

tigress 

tutoress 

viscountess 

votaress 

widow 



8. B7 prefixing another word : — 

Moiculine. Femmine. Miactdine, Feminine, 

JUon-servant mouf-servant Se-goai sfte-goat 

Ifa^e-child female^itnid 

Some words are used only in the feminine ; as, Anuaony brunette, douh 
ogeTy akrewy eyren^ virago. 

PERSON. 

§ 86. Person is that property of nouns and pronouns 
which distinguishes the speaker, the person or thing ad- 
dressed, and the person or thing spoken of. 

Nouns have three persons ; — the firsts the seeond, 
and the third. 

1. The first person denotes the speaker ; as, " The sal- 
utation of me, Paid, with mine own hand." 

2. The second person denotes the person or thing spoken 

What is person ? Name the persons. What does the first person 
denote ? Examples. The second ? Examples. 
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to ; as, " These are iky glorious works, Pcarent of good ; ** 
" Come, gentle Spring.^^ 

3. The third person denotes the person or thing spoken 
of; as, ^^ Dependence and obedience belong to yovth," 

Rem. — The third person is occasionally employed for the first oi; sec- 
ond. Thus, Solomon, addressing the Deity, says of himself, " Thy sv 
vant is in the midst of thy people, which thou hast chosen." So also, 
Moses, in narrating the events of his own life, speaks of himself jost as 
he would speak of any other person. In the following example, the third 
person is employed for Uie second : — ** And Jonathan spake good of Da- 
Tid nnto Satu his fi^ther, and said unto him, Let not the long sin against 
/as servant, against David." 

EXEBCISES. 

4 87. Mention the gender of each of the following nouns : — 

Bell, uncle, cherrj, girl, neighbor, sister, tree, rose, grass. 

Mention three nouns in the masculine gender;-^ three in the femi- 
nine; — three in the common; — three in the neuter. Give an example 
of a noun in the first person ; •— in the second ; — in the third. 

Write a sentence containing a noun in t^e mascoline gender; — in the 
feminine ; — in the common ; -^ in the neuter. One containing a noun in 
the first person ; — in the second; — in the third. 



NUMBER. 

§ 88. Number is the distinction of one from mare than 
one. \ 

Nouns have two numbers; — the gingidar and the 
plural. y 

1. The singular number denotes but one object; as, 
day^ bookj volume, 

2. The plural number denotes more objects than one ; 
as, days^ books, volumes. 

What does the third person denote ? Examples. What is number ? 
What numbers have nouns ? What does the singular number denote ? 
Examples. What does the plural number denote ? Examples. 
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§ 89. The plural of nouns' is generally formed b^ adding soi es 
to the singular.. 

1. Nouns ending in a sound that will unite with the sound of 
s, form the plural by adding s only ; as, herd, herds ; tree, trees, 

2. Nouns ending In a sound that will not unite with the sound 
of s, form the plural by adding es ; as, fox, foxes ; lash, lashes. 
See § 73. 

Rem. 1. — Bat words ending in silent e, whose last sonnd will not com- 
bino with tlic sound of s, add s only for the plnral; as, rose, roses; voice, 
voices, • 

Rem. 2. — Most noans ending in o preceded by a consonant, form the 
plural* by the addition of es; as, cargo, cargoes ; hero, heroes; but the fol- 
lowing nouns are commonly written in the plural with* only; — canto, 
grotto, junto, Wiemento, portico, quarto, octavo, solo, two, tyro, zero. There 
are also a few others, with respect to which, usage is not uniform. • 

Re*m. 8. — Several nouns endine in for fe, form the plural bj substi- 
tuting ves, for the termination in me singular ; as, haf, loaves ; hfe, lives ; 
heef, beeves ; shdf, shdves; knife, knives. Others, as chief, dtvarf fife^ grief, 
gulf, handkerchief, hoof, proof, roof, reproof, safe, scarf strife, surf, turf and 
most of those ending m ff, form the plural regularly; as, gulf gulfs; 
muff, muffs. Staff has staves in the plural, but its compounds are rega- 
lar; BS, flagstaff, flagstaffs. 

Rem. 4. — Nouns ending in y after a consonant, form the plural by 
, changing y to ies ; as, lady, ladies. But nouns ending in y after a vowel, 
form the plural regularly ; as, day, days, 

Ob8. — Many words ending in y were formerly spelled with ie in the 
singular ; as, gforie, vanitie. The termination ie, in the singular, is now 
laid aside for y, while the old plural termination ies, is retained ; as, glory, 
glories ; vanity, vanities. 

Rem. 5. — The plurals of the following nouns are variously 
formed : — man, men ; woman, women ; child,^ children ; ox, oxen ; 
mouse, mice ; tooth, teeth ; goose, geese ; foot, feet ; brother, brothers 
(when applied to pttsons of the same family) ; brother, brethren 
(when applied to persons of the same society or profession) ; die, 
dies (stamps for coining) ; die, dice (small cubes for gaming) ; ge- 
nius, genii (aerial spirits) ; genius, geniuses (men of genius) ; pea, 
pease (the species) ; pea, peas (tll^ seeds as distinct objects) ; pen- 
ny, pence (in computation) ; penny, pennies (as distinct species of 
coin). 

■■ ■ I — I ■ I ■ ■ — — ■■^■-■■■■T' '■■■ ' -■ ■ - ■■ ' ■ ■■ ■^^ — I,, .1 . .._ 

How is the plural of nouns generally formed f What nouns form the plural 
by adding s only 9 Examples. What wmns by adding es ? Examples, 
Give the plural of the following nouns : — Man, woman, child, ox, mouse, tooth, 
goose, foot, brother, die, genius, pea, pejmy. 
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Bbm. ^.-^Spoonfil, mouse-Crap, cam«rd-o6«cc(ra, Aw'Maria^ and other 
similar compound nouns, form tne pluilil regularly ; as, spoonfuU^ mause- 
tnq)Sf camera-obscuraSf Ave Marias, But words composed of an adjective 
and a noun, or of two nouns connected by a preposition, generally form 
the plural by adding s to the first word; as, court-martial^ cowrU-martial ; 
hmght-errarUt knights-errant; aid-de-campj aids-de-camp; cousin-jgermarij 
cousins-german ; son-in-law, sons-m-law. 

Examples : — " Those who are carried down in eoachjuls to Westmin- 
ster-Hall." — Addison, ** Captains Orme and Morris, the two oth* 
er aids-de-cafip, were wounded and disabled." — Sparks, '*The 
lunacy as to ladghu-errant remaining unabated." — Balkan, 

Hem. 7. — Letters and nujneral figures generally form the plural 
by adding an apostrophe with the letter 9 ; as, Twelve a*8 ; three 
5'«. The plural of words, considered as words merely, is formed in 
the same manner. 

Examples .* — 7" I busied myself in crossing my f« and dotting my t^i 
▼ery industriously." — WiUis, "The dividend contains two ar*s, 
two y% and two «*»." — Young^s Algebra. ** Cast all the 9'* out of 
the sum of the figures in each of the two factors." — Button^s 
Mathematics. " Who, that has any taste, can endure the incessant, 
quick returns of the al8o% and the liheuris^s, and the moreover's, 
and the hovoever's, and the notwithstanding'sf" — OcanpbdTs Phil. 
ofJRheL 

Bem. 8. — Many nouns adopted from foreign languages, retain their 
original pluraU:— 



alumni 

amanuenses 

analyses 



Alumnus 

Amanuensis 

Analysis 

Animalcnlum { „«jw.„i«„i„* 

Animalcule (Eng,) ] ammalcula* 

antitheses 

{apices 
apexes 



Antithesis 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis 

Bandit 

Basis 



{appendices 
appendixes 
arcana 
automata •. 
automatons 
axes ' \ 

{banditti * 
bandits 
bases 



i 



Beau 
Calx 

Cherub 

Chrysalis 
Crisis 

Criterion* 

Datum 

Desideratum 

ipisBresis 

Dogma 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Emphasis 



beaux 
(calces 
I calxes 

{cherubim 
cherubs 
chrysalides 
crises 
criteria 



{ 



cntenons 
data 
desiderata 
dicereses 

S dogmas 
dogmata 
effluvia 
ellipses 
emphases 



What nde is observed in forming the plural of letters, numerical figures, 
and words considered merely as toordsf ^mmples. 

* " Animalculffl is a barbarism." — Smart, adopted by Worcester. 
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Encomhmi 

£phemeri8 

Xiiratmn 

Focas 

Fonnala 

Eangus 

Grenus 

Gymnasium 

Hypothesis' 
Ignis fatuas 
Index 



Index 



Lamina 
Larva 

Medium 



iencomifuns 
eneomia 
ephemeriies 
errata 
foci 

fonoalas " 
formtUiB 
fungi 
funguses 
genera 

{ermnasia 
gymnasiums 
hypotheses 
. ignes fatni 
indices (refer- 
ring to alge- 
braic quanti- 
ties) 
indexes (point- Speculum 

lamina 
larvsB 

i media 
mediums 



Memorandum 

Metamorphosis 
Miasma 

Momentum 

Monsieur 

Nebula 

Oasis 

Barenthesis 

Phasis 

Phenomenon 

Badins 

Scoria 

Scholium 
Seraph 



1 



Stimulus 
Stratum 
Thesis 
Vortex 



{memoranda 
memorandums 
metamorphoses 
miasmata 
momenta 
momentums 
mesdeurs 
nebulae 
oases 

parentheses 
phases 
phenomena 
radii * 
scorisB 

{scholia 
scholiums 
( seraphim 
1 seraphs 

specula 

stamens 

stamina 

stimuli 

strata 

theses 

vortices 



I 



Rem. 9. — Some nouns have the same form in both numbers ; as, deer^ 
theep^ gtviney trmU^ salmon^ congeries, smes, species, means, odds, heliows ; eth- 
icB, mathematics^ metaphysics, pneumatics, optics, and other similar names 
of sciences. 

Rbm. 10. — There are also several nouns of number, which do not 
commonly vary their forms in the plural ; as, " Six dozen; ** " Three scon 
and ten." 

Rem. 11. — The words horse, foot, and infantry, denoting bodies of sol- 
diers, are singular in form, but plural in signilication. Cavalru is often 
used in the same manner. The words cannon, sail, and head, are also 
frequently employed in a plural sense. 

Examples: — "Nelson now proceeded to his station with eight wm 
of frigates under his command." — Southey. " A body of a thou- 
sand horse was sent forward to reconnoitre the city." — Prestxttt. 
" He ordered two cannon to be fired." — Irving, 

Rbm. 12. — The following words, though sometimes used as singular 
ncuns, are more properly plural : — alms, amends, pains, nches, ivagtjf 

Rem. 13. — The following are used only in the plural: — 



Annals 


Calends 


Goods 




Archives 


Clothes 


Hatches 


Manners 


Ashes 


Drawers (an ar- 


Hose (stockings) 


Minatis 


Assets 


ticle of dress) 


Hysterics 


Morals 


Billiards 


Dregs 


Ides 


Nipf>en» 


Bitters 


Emhcrs 


Tx'es 


Nones 


Bowels 


Entrails 


lx*tters (literature) 


Or'^ies 


Breeches 


ExuviSB 

6 


Literisiti 


Pincers 
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Pleiads Sbean Thanks Vespers 

Politics Snuffers Tidings Victuals 

Scissors Statistics Toogs Vitids 
Shambles 

Beh. 14. — Nouns denoting objects which do not admit of plurality, 
are used only in the singnUur ; as, gold, silver, tjheat, molasses, wine, flow, 
industry f pride, wisdom. 

Obs. — When, however, different hinds or varieties are spoken of, words 
of this class sometimes take the pltiral form ; as, " The teas of China." — 
*^ He also acquired a lucrati«^ monopoly of wines/* — Bancrq/t In these 
ejcamples, the different species or classes are signified, and not a number 
of inditidual objects of the same class. 

Bbm. 15. — The word news is now regarded as sinyilar, though it was 
formerly used in bo& numbers. Shc^peare has it most frequently in 
the pluraL 

Rem. 16. — Proper names are sometimes pluralized like other 
nouns ; as, The two Sdpios, The Howards^ The Johnsons ; but these 
plural names are not used to designate individuals, and may with 
more propriety be classed with conunon nouns. 

Rem. 17. — Proper names ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
lire sometimes pluralized by adding s to the angular, as The Hen- 
rys^ The Ptolemys; but the regular form, as The Henries, The 
Ptolemies, is to be preferred. Proper names ending in o preceded 
by a consonant, are most frequently pluralized by adding s to the 
singular; as. The Catos', The Ciceros, 

Rem. 18. — In expressing the plural of a proper name and a 
tide, taken as one complex noun, good writers most frequently an- 
nex the plural termination to tihe title only; as, '*The Misses 
Smith." This form is therefore to be preferred.* 

Examples : — " The Misses Barrett" — Graham^s Magazine. " The 
Misses Vanhomrigh." — JEdinb, Journal " The Misses Wood." — 
Boston Courier. "The Misses TeVLowsy — H. TFinslow. "The 
Messrs, Carey." — J. G. Palfrey. " The Messrs. Abbott." — Judge 
Hubbard. "The Mbssts. Harper." — N. A. Review. ^Messrs, 
Percy." — Southey. " The celebrated Misses Davidson." — HW 
Griswold. 

What of proper names, pluralized f How do writers most frequently Jbrm 
theplumlofapropernameandatiile,takenasaconq)lexnounf Examples. 

■I. I I - - -- II . I_| M ^^— ^^— ^^^— ^^^^^ 

♦ In forming the plural of proper names to which titles are prefixed, 
usage is still unsettled. While a decided majority of our popular writers 
pluralixe the title and not the name, as " The Muses Smith," there is tQso 
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Hem. 19. — The proper names of nations, societies, groups of islands, 
and chains of moantains, are generally plural ; as, J%e Ip^rench, The Mora- 
rioiw, The Azores, The Alps, The Andes. 

EXERCISES. 

f 90. Give the number of each of the following nouns: — 

Cloud, vices, knives, life, lyceum, mirth, men, feet, brother. 

Give the plural of the following nouns :'— 
Month, lion, church, poet, woman, thought 

Give the number of thefiUowing nouns : -" 

•Oxen, brethren, die, cherubim, data, hypotheses, beaux, 
analysis, series, means, mathematics, ahns, wages, ashes, 
scissors. 

Give the plural of the JbUounng nouns f'^ 

Penny, pailAil, father-in-law, amanuensis, focus, stratum, 
erratum, genus, phenomenon. 

Write a sentence contiuning two or more nouns in the singular num- 
ber; one containing two or more nouns in the plural. 

CASE. 

« 

§ 91. Case denotes the relation of nouns and pronouns 
to other words^ 

Nouns have four cases ;^*the nominative j the posses- 
9ivey the objective^ and the independeTU* ' 

What is case % What cases haye nouns ? 

a lai*ge class of writers equally reputable, that pluralize the name and not 
the 6tle, as "• The Miss Smiths.'' 

Excnnples: — "The Miss Byleses.'' — Miss Leslie, "The Miss Hior- 
necks,'' *— Irving, " The two Miss Flamborottghs,'" — Chldsmith, 

Besides the two forms already exhibited, there is stiU another, in which 
the plnral termination is annexed to both the name and the title j as, " The 
Misses Smiths." This form, though not very common, is occasionally em-, 
ployed by the best writers. 

Examples: — " The Messrs. Harpers," — JV. A. Review, " The Misses 
Mores,"^B. S. Edwards. " The two Misses Beauvoirs." -^ Blaek- 
wood's Magazine, 

* The nominative case is defined by the best grammarians, to be " that 
form or state of a noun or pronoun which denotes the subject of a yerb ; " 
and since a noun or pronoun, used independently^ cannot at the same time ^ 
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§ 92. The ruminative case denotes the subject of a 
finite verb ; as, " Birds fly ; " — " Idfe is short." 

Note. — All parts of the verb are called Jinite, except the infinitive 
and the partciple. 

§ 93. The possessive case denotes ownership or posse9' 
sum; as, " John*s book ; " — " The sun^s rays." 

§ 94. The possessive singular of nouns is generally 

formed by adding an apostrophe, with the letter «, to the 

nominative ; as, nom. man; poss. rrum's. 

Rem. 1. — The pcwsessiye of siagular nouns ending in the sound 
of « or 2, is sometimes formed by adding only the apostrophe ; as, 
^ Achilles^ shield." In poetry, this omission of the apostrophic s is 
fully sanctioned by usage ; though the regular form is also fre- 
quently employed. In prose writings, the s may be omitted when 
its use would occasion a disagreeable succession of hissing sounds. 
Examples : — " But we are Moses^ disciples." — JcJm 9 : 28. 
" AcfnUei shield his ample shoulders spread, 

Achilles^ helmet nodded o'er his head." — Jbpe. 
" A train of heroes followed through the field. 

Who bore by turns great Aja£ seven-fold shield." — Ibid, 
" As for TibuUtu's reports, 
They never passed for law in courts." — Sunft, 

Obs. — The learner will observe that in pronodndng the word Moses a, 
with the additional Sj the sound of z occurs three times in immediate suc- 
cession ; while in such expressions as "^ Davies's Surveying," the sound 
of z occurs only twicej the third s retaining its proper sound. 

Rem. 2. — When the use of the additional s does not occasion an 

What does the nominative case denote ? Examples. The possessive ? 
Exampl^. How is the possessive singular generally formed ? Examples. 
Under tohai circumstances is the additional s omitted f Examples. 

be employed as "the subject of a verb,'* there is a manifest impropriety in 
regarding it as a nomin^ive. 

" Is there not an much difference between the nmnivaiive and imlepende^it 
case, as there is between the nomituUive and objective ? If so, why class 
them together as ofie case ? " — S. R. Hall. 

" Nouns have four cases ; — the nominative, possessive, objective, and ivL- 
dependent J*^ — Felton. 

So also Kennion, Parkhurst, Fowle, J. Flint. Goodenow, Bucke, Hazen, 
Goldsbury, Peirce, Chapin, S. Alexander, P. Smith, and Weld. 
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unpleasant succession^ of hissing soonds, the regular form is gen- 
erally to be preferred.* 

Examples : — " Mrs. Hemans^s fine lines on the death of Fergns.** — 
N. A.fleview, " CoOins's Odes."— iSbutAcy. " The character of 
Z>(N^^« original poetiy." — HaUam. **The original remained 
in manuscript until Saudis writings were collected." — R. W. 
GriswoLd, ^'Edivards's work on the Will."— CAaimtii^. "" Sto- 
phens^s Incidents of Travel." — N. A. Beview. ^ Erasmuses Dia- 
logues." — Maoaulay, ** Samiyis Sermons." — HaUam, 

Obs. — In some expressions of frequent occurrence, usage has 
decided in f^vor of rejecting the additional «, contrary to the gen- 
eral rule. Thus, we say, " For consciencf^ sake,*' and not " For 
conscience's sake." 

Keh. S. — Plural nouns ending in s, form the possessive by add- 
ing an apostrophe only ; as, nom.. fathers ; poss. faiheri^. 

Rem. 4. — Plural nouns that do not end in «, form the possessive 

by adding both the apostrophe and s ; as, nom. rnen ; poss. men's. 

Rem. 5. — The import of the possessive may, in general, be expressed 
by the preposition of, Thos, for " MaiiCs wisdom," we may say, ** The 
wisdom ofmanJ'* 

Hem. 6. — The sign ^s is a' contraction of es or is. Thus, man% Jdn^s^ 
were formerly written nuumes^ kingesjf 

How do plural notms ending in s, fitrm the possessive t Examples, Sow 
do plural nouns that do not end in s, form the possessive 9 Examples, 

* With respect to the manner of forming the possessive of singular nouns 
ending in s^ the usage of good writers is, to a considerable extent, divided. 
In a collection of nearly a thousand examples, from the productions of sev 
end hundred different authors, about two thirds of the number retain the 
additional s, while the rest reject it. The rule given skbove has, therefore, 
for its support, a decided preponderance of reputable usage. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked, that the apostrophic « is at present more frequently 
omitted than formerly ; and it is not improbable, that in the course of 
another century, usage may require the rejection of the s altogether, after 
words ending in the sound of » or z, ^ 

t Several respectable authors and critics have fallen into the error of 
reirording this possessive termination as a contraction of the pronoun his, 
** The same single letter (s) on many occasions, does the office of a whole 
word, and represents the his or her of our forefathers.'* — Addison, 

It is true ttiat the word his was ftequentiy vrritten after words to fbrm the 
possessive, by Spencer, Dryden, Pope, and other popular authors, during a 
period of two or three centuries, as, ^ Christ his sake,'* " Socrates his 
rules ; " but the present contracted form of the possessive was in use still 
earlier, and our ablest philologists have uniformly reibrred its origin to the 
old Saxon termination. 

'* From the introduction of the Saxons into this island, to the Noimao 

6* 
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§ 95. Th^ objective case denotes the o)>j{»ct of a transi- 
tive verb or a preposition ; as, " Bojs love play ; " — 
« The queen of England:' ' 

§ 96. The independeriJt case denotes that the noun or 
pronoun is used absolutely, having no dependence on any 
other word ; as, " Your fathers* where are they ? " — 
^' The treaty being concluded, the council was dissolved ; " 
— "There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats;^' — 
" Webster's Dictionary ; " — " lAberty ! Freedom ! Ty- 
ranny is dead ! " 

Rem. — The nominative, objective, and independent cases of nouns are 
the same in form, being distinguished only by their relation to other words. 

^A^. Obj, Norn. Obj. 

John struck James. James struck John. 

Here the meaning is reversed by the interchange of the nouns ; the 
nominative or agent being indicated by its preoeding the verb, and the ob- 
ject of the action by itAfAhwing the verb. A noun in the independent 
case is distinguished by its denoting neither subject, object, nor possessor. 

DECLENSION. 

§ 17. To decline a noun, is to express its cases and numbers. 

Singular, Plural. Singular. PharaL 

Nam. Father 
Pass. Father's 
Obj. Father 
Ind. Father 

What does the objective case denote? Examples. What does the 
independent case denote ? Examples. What is it to decUne a funm f 

conquest, the Saxon genitive was in universal use. From the latter period 
to tne time of Henry II. (1170), though the English lan^^ underwent 
som' altera^onSj we still find the Saxon genitive. In Gavm 0ouglass, who 
liv d in the oegmning of the sixteenth century, we find is instead of ««, 
thus, faderis hands. In the time of Henry the Eighth, we find, in the works 
of Sir T. More, bol^ the Saxon and the English eenitive ; and in a letter 
written in 1559. by Maitland of Lethington, the En^ish genitive fVequently 
occurs. Had tnis genitive, then, been an abbreviation for the noun and the 
pronoun his^ the use of the words separately would have preceded their ab- 
breviated form in composition. This, however, was not the case." — Cromhie. 
See also WaUis's Grammatica Linguae Anglicans, Hickes's Thesaurus, 
Brightland, Fisher, British Grammar, Fenning. Lowth, Priestley, Ash, Brit- 
tain, Grant, Sutcline, Lathapi, Johnson, and Webster. 

'^ For a particular description of the different classes of words in the in- 
d^[>endent case, see the B^nark under the ith Bule of Syntax. 



fathers 


Man 


men 


fathers' 


Man's 


men's 


fathers 


Man 


men 


fathers 


Man 


men 
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Kbm. — ** Sasar used Eliza's book." Susan is here the subject of the 
verb, and is therefore in the nominative case ; Eliza^s is in the possessive 
case, because it denotes the owner of the book ; book is the object of the 
action expressed by the verb itsed, and is therefore in the objective case. 

EXERCISES. 

§ 98. " Romulus founded the city of Rome." — " The 
king's heart is in the hand of the Lord." — " The prophets, 
do they live forever ? " — " A wise man's anger is of short 
continuance." — " Genius lies buried on our mountains and 
in our valleys." — " Columns, arches, pyramids, — what are 
they but heaps of sand ? " — "As virtue is its own reward, so 
vice is its own punishment." — " Venerable men ! you have 
come down to us from a former generation." 

Point out the nouns in the foregoing sentences, and give the case of 
each, with the reason. Give also the gender, person, and number of each, 
Yfith the reasons. 

Write the possessive singukar and the possessive plural of thefollomng nouns : 
Man, child, body, day, needle. 

' Write one or more sentences, containing examples of nouns in all the 
di£ferent cases. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ &9. An Adjective * is ^ word joined to a noun or pro- 
noun, to qualify or define its meaning ; as, honest men ; 
ten days ; this book. 

§ 100. Adjectives may be classed under two general 
divisions ; — descriptive and defimtive.^ 

— — ■ - - ■ 

What is an adjective ? Examples. What are the principal chisses of 

adjectives ? 

■ — ■ ■ ■ I ■ I ■ I ' « 

^ The term adjective is derived from the Latin word adjeetus^ whicl^ sig- 
m&es,added to, 

t " Acyectivee are of two kinds, dejimme and desertbing adjectives.*' — 
Cardell. See also Butler, B. W. Green, aim Goodenow. 
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1. A descriptive ac^'ecHve is one that expresses some 
quality or property of the noun or pronoun to which it be- 
longs ; as, a dutifvl child ; 9i, faithful friend; large trees. 

2. A defimtive adjective is one that defines or limits the 
meaning of the noun or pronoun to which it belongs ; as, 
three days ; these books ; the* lesson ; all men. 

§ 101 . These two general classes of adjectives may also be divided 
into several others, of which the following are the most important : — 

1. A. proper adjective is one that is derived from a proper name ; 
as, American^ Ciceronian, 

2. A numeral adjective is one that is used to express nmnber ; 

as, one, two, three ; first, second, third. 

One, two, three, etc., are also denominated cardinal adjectives ; vixA first, 
second, third, etc., ordinal adjectives. 

S. A pronominal adjective is a word that partakes of the nature 
ef the pronoun and the adjective. 

Bem. 1. — When a pronominal adjective is used to define a noun ex- 
pressed, it is parsed as an adjective ; but when employed as a substitute 
for a word or phrase, it is parsed as a pronoun. Thus, in the sentence, 
"" Some cried one thing, and some another," one is to be r^;arded as an 
adjective; but in the expression, "Every one has his peculiar trials,** 
one performs the office of a pronoun or substitute. 

Rem. 2. — The principal pronominal at^fectives are eojch,* every j 
eUJier, neither, thif, that, these, those, dtt, hny, one, other, another j 
none, some, such, same, both, several, fetf, much, many. 

Kem. 3. — Each, every, either, and neither, are called disirUn^ 
lives, because they denote the persons or things that make up a 
number, considered separately ; as, " Each man in his order." 

What is a descriptive adjective? Examples. What is a definitive 
adjective? Examples. Into what other classes are adjectives divided f 
What is a proper adjective 9 Exampies, A numeral adjective f Examples. 
A pronominal adjective f When is a prononmal adjective parsed as an ad- 
jective, and when as a pronoun f IJlustrate. What are some of the principal 
pronominal adjectives f Which of the pronominal adjectives are called dis- 
tributives, and why f 

*.See note respecting the articles, p. 69. 
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Hem. 4. — This, that, these, and those, are called deTnonstrcUioes, 

because they point out precisely the objects to which they rofer. 

Rem. 5. — Z^oM denotes two objects taken together. Another is com- 
posed of an and vthef. ^w frnsed hi bu tfa numbers. 

Rem. 6. — Other is thus declined : — 

Singular. PluraL 

,Nom, Other others 

Poss, Other's others' 

Ohj. Other others 

Irid. Other others 

Rkm. 7. — Another and one are also declined, but amother is used only 
in the siiiLMilar. 

4. A jxii'ticipinl adjective U a verbal word, that has the form of a par- 
ticijjle and performs the ofHce of an adjective ; as, lost opportanitics ; u 
lasting impression. 



ARTICLES. * 

§ 102. The definitive adjectives a or an, and ihe^ are 
denominated articles, 

1. J. or an is called the indefinite article, because it does 

Which demonstratives, and whyf How is other declined f What is a 
participial adjective f Examples. What words are called articles? 
Which is called an indefinite article, and why ? 

4f The most approved definition of the article is equally applicable to the 
words one^ that, tni^^ these, and other definitives ; and any dennition of the 
adjective, which is sufficiently comprehensive to include the definitives 
thtSy thaty etc. will include also the words a and the. With what propriety, 
then, can the articles be separated from other definitives, and made to con- 
stitute a distinct part of speech? 

** A or o»i, and the, are not a distinct part of speech in our language." — 
Webster, 

" The words a or an, and th^, are reckoned by some grammarians a sep- 
arate part of speech ; but, as they in all respects come under the definition 
of the adjective, it is unnecessary, as well as improper, to rank them as a 
class by tnomselves."— Cbwtwn. 

" It 18 unnecessan% in any language, to regard the articles as a distinct 
part of 8j)cech." — nnttmarin's Greek Grammar. 

The articles are also ranked with adjectives bv Priestley, E. Oliver, Bell, 
Elphinston, M'Culloch, D'Orsey, Lindsay, Joel, Green woocl, Smetham, Dal- 
ton. King, Hort, Buchanan, Crane, J. Russell, Frazee, Cutler, Perley, Swett, 
Pav, Goodenow, Willard, Bobbins, Felton, Snyder, Butler, S. Barrett, 
Badgley, Howe, Whiting, Davenport, Fowle, Weld, and others. 
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not indicate any particular object ; as, a book ; that is, am^ 
book. 

2. The is called the definite article, because it indicates 
some particular object ; as, the book ; that is, some par- 
ticular book. 

Kem. 1. — il is used before words beginning mth a consonant 

sound; as, a tree, a house, a union, a ewe, a youth, a eulogy, a one, 

a world. 

Obs. — The words union, ewe, and eulogy, commence with the consonant 
sound of y ; and the word one commences with the consonant sound of w. 

Hem. 2. — An is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound ; as, an eagle, an hour, an oudine. 

Rem. 3. — An is also employed, by most writers, before words be- 
ginning with h not olent, when the accent falls on the second syl- 
lable. 

Examples: — "J.n historical piece." — Irving, " J.n historical sub- 
ject" — GoWsroitA, "J.n hereditary govemment" — E. Everett, 
" An harmonious whole." — Soulhey. 
Bem. 4. — J. or on is the Saxon word erne or an^ signifying one. 

COMPAEISON. 

* 

§ 103. The comparison of adjectives is the variation 
by which they express diiGFerent degrees of quality. 

There are three degrees of comparison;— -the j^owfeve, 
the comparative^ and the superlative:^ 

1. T\\Q podtive degree* is that which expresses the sim- 
ple state of the quality ; as, good^ wise. 

Which is called the definite article, and why ? Before what words is a 
used f Examples. When is an used ? Examples. What rule is observed 
respecting the form of tJie article before a word beginning with h not silent f 
Examples. What is the comparison of adjectives 1 What are the differ- 
ent ^degrees ? What is the positive degree ? Examples. 

Ji : 

* It has been objected to the positive form, that, as it denotes the quality 
in its simple state, without increase or diminution, it cannot properly be 
called a degree. It should, however, be considered tnat all ac^ectlyes imply 
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2. The comparaUve degree denotes that one object pos- 
sesses a higher or lower jiQ^tQ of the quality than an- 
other with which it is compared; as, better ^ wiser y less 
wise, 

3. The superlative degree denotes that one of several 
objects possesses a higher or lower degree of ihe quality 
than any of the rest ; as, hest^ wisest^ least wise. 

§ 104. The comparative of adjectives of one syllable, 
is commonly formed by adding r or er to the positive ; as, 
wise J wiser ; great^ greater; and the superlative, by add- 
ing St or est; as, m«e, wisest; great^ greatesU 

Adjectives of more than one syllable, are generally 
compared by prefixing more and 7n4>st to the positive ; as, 
generous^ more generous^ most generous, 

DiminiUion of quality is expressed by less and hast, 

whether the adjective is of one syllable or more than one*; 

as, bold, less bold, least bold. » . 

Bem. 1.— ^Dissyllables ending in j/ or silent 6, and those accented 
on the last syllable, are offten compared like monosyllables, by er 
and est; as, happy, happier , happiest; noble ^ nobler, noblest; pro- 
found, profounder, profoundest. 

Bem. 2. — The foregoing principles, respecting the comparison of ad- 
jectives, are those which conform to the preyuling usage of the Ian- 

What does the comparative degree denote ? Examples. The super- 
lative ? Examples. How are adjectives of one syllable generally com- 
pared ? Examples. How are adjectives of more than one syllable gen- 
erally compared ? Examples. How is diminution of quality expressed ? 
Examples. What classes of dissyllables are often compared by er and est ? 
[ What is a dissyllable f] Examples of dissyUalles compared by er cmd est. 

a general comparison of qualities. Thus, when we say that a mim is dis- 
creet, we obviously mean that he has more discretion than the generality 
of men. So also, when we s^ a man is tall, it is implied that ne is tall 
compared with other men. H!ence arises the d^erence between the height 
of a tall man and that of a tall tree, each being compared with others of 
the same kind. In this sense, therefore, the positive is strictly and properly 
a degree of comparison. 
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guage. They are, however, in some cases, disregarded by the best writ> 
ers ; as* " Objects of our tenderest cares." — £, Everdi. " The comnion&t 
material object" — Dana. ^ The soberest tmth." — Channing. 

Rem. 3. — In all qualities capable of increase or diminution, the num- 
ber of degrees from the highest to the lowest is indefinite. Whenever we 
wish to es^press any of the different shades of quality which are not de- 
noted by the three forms of the adjective, we employ various modifying^ 
words and phrases ^ as, raiher^ somewhat^ dighdy^ a tittk, so, too, vefy, greatly^ 
highly^ exceedingly^ tn a high degree, • 

Examples : — "A verv pernicious war ; " — " It is a little discolored ; " 
— " Too strong to bend, too proud to learn." 

Kem. 4. — The termination ish is also joined to certain words, to de- 
note a slight d^ree of quality ; as, Uack, biackish ; salt, scdtish. 

Rem. 5. — When either of the words more, most, lessy leout, is prefixed 
to an adjective, it may be considered as forming a part of the adjective. 
Thus, the compound terms more happy and less nappy ^ are r^arded as ad- 
jectives in the comparative degree ; but when the words are considered 
separately, the prefixes more, most, etc., are properly adverbs. 

Rem. 6. — The following adjecliyes are compared irregularly: — - 
Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 



Good 

Bad, evil, or ill 

Far 
Fore 

Late 

Little 

Much or many 

Near 
Old 



better 

worse 
( farther* 
(ftirther 

former 

later 

less 
more 

nearer 

( older 
(elder 



best 

worst 

farthest 

furthest 

foremost (in place) 

first (in time or order) 

latest (referring to time) 

last (in order) 

least 

most 
f nearest (referring to place) 
\ next (in order) 

oldest 

eldest 



Rem. 7. — Some adjectives in flie superlative degree are formed by- 
adding most to the comparative, or to the word from which the compara- 
tive itself is made ; as, hind, hinder, hindermott or hindmost ; nether, nether- 
most ; up, upper, tqtpermost or upmost ; in, inner, innermost or inmost. 

Rem. 8. — Adjectives whose signification does not admit of in- 
crease or diminution, cannot be compared; as, square, first, one, all^ 
any, wooden, daUy, infinite. 

What adjectives are compared irregularly f ' Compare them. What adjeo 
tives cannot be compared? Examples, 



* " Furt/ier is the genuine Saxon word ; farther takes precedence in mod> 



em use." — Bm>arVs Diet. 
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Ob8.-— The word pttfecfff and some othent which are not strietlj. 
comparable, are often qualified by mart and motty and by M and UauL 
Examples : — "A more joafect d vilization." — B. B. Edwards, " The 
most perfett society. — E. Everett. ** Less perfect imitations."-^ 
MacauUxjf, ** The more perfect oneness.*' — Danck, 

f 105. Adjectires are sometimes used to perform the office of nonps, 
u " ProTidence rewards the good;** and noans to perform the office of 
adjectives, as ** An iron fence ; '* — ** Meadow gronnd.** 

EXERCISES. 

§ 106. Good, this, seyen, round, Biitisli, the, those, straight, 
fortieth, white, all, rich, any, Chinese, two, an, virtuous, eigh- 
teen, destructiTe, a, some, Alpine, first, many, boiling water, 
heated iron. 

Which of the foregoing adjecttres are descriptive and which definitlTe ? 
Whidi of them are proper? Which numeral 9 Which pronominal f 
Which parttdpifd f Which are articles f 

Compare the following adjectives : — 

Strong, robust, sincere, low, swift, grateful, little, bad, stu- 
dious. 

^ This site commands an extensive view of the surround- 
ing country.'* — " The rapid current of a large river, the 
fbamihg cataract, the vivid flash of forked lightning, and the 
majestic rolling of the mighty ocean, are objects which excite 
in our minds emotions of grandeur a^d sublimity." — ^ Every, 
leaf and every twig . tee'msrwith life." — ** Homer was the* 
greater genius ; Virgii^the better artist." — " Rhode Island is 
the smallest state in the Union." -^^ Numbers are expressed 
by ten Arabic characters.". 

Point ont the adjectives in the foregoing sentences. Which of them 
are descriptive 1 Which definitive ? Which are proper f Which nume- 
ral f Which pronominal 1 Which participial f Which are the artt<*Us * 
WTiich of the descriptive adjectives are in the positive degree ? Conifwr*- 
them. Which are in the cpmparative ? Compare them. Which m th^ 
snperlative ? Compare them. 

' ■ II - I I 11 1 I I I ■ I I I I - W - - ^^ 

• ** U^age ha« given to '"more and most perfect * a sanction which we tjtrf 
hardly controvert." — Cronihiit. 

t ** More complete, moH complete, lets complete, are common exprt-.^MiXi^/ 
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. Write sentences oontuning examples of descriptive and definitive 
adjectives ; and others containing examples of adjectives in each of the 
throe degrees of comparison. 



THE PRONOUN. 

§ 107. A Pravmm* is a word used to supply the place 

of a noun ; as, ^^ When Csesar had conquered Oaul, he 

turned Mb army against Ms country.'' 

Rem. — The word which is represented by a pronoim usually 
precedes it,4uid is hence caUed its antecedenU 

§ 108. Pronouns may be divided into three general 
classes ; — personal^ relative^ and interroffativf. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 109. A personal prorumn is a pronoun that expresses 
person and number of itself. 

The personal pronouns are /, iJum or you^ he^ she, and 
it, J is of the first person ; thou or i/au is of the second ; 
and hej she^ and Uj are of the third. 

Pronouns, like nouns, have gender, person, number, 
and case. 

Rem. 1. — Personal pronouns are varied to distingaish the num- 
bers and cases ; but variety of form to distinguish the genders, is 
confined to the third person mngular. 

What is a pronoun ? Examples. What is the antecedent of a pronoun f 
Into what general classes are prononos divided ? What is a personal 
pronoun ? Enumerate the personal pronouns, and give the person of 
each. What properties hare pronouns ? For what are perianal pro • 
nouns varied f 

4f The term pronoun is derived &om two Latin words, pro and nomett 
which signify ybr a iia-iie. 
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Hem. 2. — As persons speaking or spoken to, are supposed to be pres- 
ent, and their sex sufficiently obvioas, variety of form in the correspond- 
ing prononns, to express distinction of gender, is unnecessary. But per- 
sons or things spoken of, being considered as absent, it is proper to mfU^e 
a distinction of gender ; and Uie third person of the pi^noun is accord- 
ingly distinguished by iwing he for the masculine, she for the feminine, 
and U for the neater. ^ 

DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 110. First Person* 

Singular. Phtrai. 

Norn, I we* 

Po88. Mj'or mine our 

ObJ, Me OS 

Ind. Me orl we 

-* 

Rem. I.— ^ Mine and thine we/c formerly employed instead of my and 
^, before words beginning with the sound of a vowel. This usage is 
now confined chiefly to poetry and the solemn style of prose. 

ExamoUs: — *' I kept myself from mine iniquity." — Ps, 1^: 1!3. 
** Mine hour is not yet come." — John 2 : 4. 

■ " God stay thee in thine agony, my boy." — WiUis. 

» 

Rem. 2. — The first person singular is seldom used in the independent 
case, except by exclamation. The first person plural, when ns^ inde- 
pendently, properly takes the same form as the nominative, though the 
objective form is sometimes employed. 

Examples : — " wretched we!" — Dryden. " rare toe / " — Cow 
per. " Ah ! luckless /." — Francis. 

'* Ah me I neglected on the lonesome plain." — Beattie. 

""Me miserable <! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair V* — Mtlton. 

§111. Second Person. — Solemn Style. 

Singular. Plural. » 

Nom. Thou ye or you 

Pos8. Thy or thine your 

Ohj. Thee you 

IfuL Thou ye or you 



Decline I. Decline thou. 



^ The plural of pronouns in the first and second persons, does not bear 
the same relation to the singular as the plural of nouns. Thus the plural 
nien is ennivalent to the repetition of the singular man. But the plural vfe 
is equivalent to the singular 7, together with otJiers in the secona or third 
nerson, and not to the singular /repeated. So, also, the plural of thou is 
pften equivalent to thou, together with others in the third pierson. 
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Rem. 1. — The pronoun ikau is employed in addreanng tilie Deiiy, 
in the sacred Scriptures, and In poetry. It also occurs in other 
solemn or impassioned prosaic writings, and the Society of Friends 
stiU use it in common discourse. . 

Rem. 2. — The poets sometimes employ y« inslead of you for the ohjec 
tive plural ; as, 

^ Brother, sweet sister, peace around y« dwell." *- Bemana 

** I told ye then he should preTail and speed 
On his bad errand.*' — Milton. 

This usage is generally regarded as inelegant. 

§112. Second Person. — C!ommon Style. 

Singular, Plural, 

^om. You you \ 

Poss. Your your 

Obj\ You you 

Ind. You you 

Rem. — The word you * was originally plural in ugnification , 



Whfn u thou employed f Examplet, Dedine you. What wom the origi- 
nal use of yon ? 

■« ' III 

* No usage of our language is more f\illy estabh'shed than that which reo 
ognizes you as the representative of nouns in the singular number. 

" In the using of you to one^ as well as to more than one (which is the 
Language of the Nation, not only spoke by the private persons, but extant 
in the both private and publick Writings of it), we do seem to imitate the 
French, who, as they have one word, viz. tu for t/iou^ and one, viz. vos for 
ye; so they have one which they use both to one, and to more than one, in- 
diflferently; namely, t;ot», yo».** — Walker's Treatise of English Particles ; 
London, 1658. * 

Brightland, one of the earliest of our English grammarians, who wrote in 
1710, classes you with the singular pronouns I, t/iou, and lie. Greenwood, 
in his celebrated grammar, which appeared the following year, says, *' Thou 
or you is of the second person sins^iar.*' This disposition of you was fol- 
lowed by the author of the British Grammar, and by Farro, Fisher, Ba- 
chanan, Dilworth, Smetham, Menye, and several other grammatical writers 
of the last century. 

Mr. Murray*s grammar first appeared in 1796. Following the practice of 
the Society of Friends, — the community in which bo was educated, — he 
restricted you to the plural number; and such was the influence of his ex- 
ample, that this word was, for a time, very generally excluded from the list 
of singular pronouns. 

There has, however, always existed a respectable class of authors, -who 
have treated the pronoun you as sin^^Iar, when applied to an individual ; 
and, during the last twenty-five or thirty years, the number of this clasa has 
very rapidly increased. 

'^ It is altogether absurd to consider you as exclusively a plural pronoun 
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6ut it is now aniversally employed in popular diacoorse, to repre- 
sent either a singular or a plural noun. 

§ 118. Third Person. 

l^£cuculine» Feminine, Neuter. 

Singular, Plural, Singular, PluraL Singular. PluraL 

Nbm, He thejr She they It thejr 

Poss, His theif Her their Its their 

Obj, Him them Her them It them 

Ind. He they She they It they 

Bbx. 1. — In the third person, mascniine and feminine, the indepen- 
dent case has usoally the nominative form, though the use of the objectiye 
is not wholly destitute of authority.'it^ 

Examples : — *^ Ah hickless he!" — Shenstone, 

*^ God from the mount of Sinai, whose gray top 
Shall tremble, he descending, will himself 
Ordain them laws." — Milton. 

" Miserable titey^ 
Who, here entangled in the gatnering ice, 
Take their last look of the descending sun."— T^Aomson. 

Decline he, she^ and it 

in the modem English language. It may be a matter of history^ that it was 
originally used as a plural only ; and it may be a matter of theory ^ that it 
was first applied to individuals on a principle of flattery ; but the ftiet is, 
that it is now our second person singular. When applied to an individual, 
it never excites anv idea either of plurality or of adulation ; but excites, 
precisely and exactly, the idea that was excited by the use of thou, in an 
<» earlier stage of the language.** — J^ff'^^i i^ ^he Edinburgh Review. 

** If a word, once exclusively plural, becomes^ by umversal use, the . sign 
of individuality, it must take its place in the singular number. That this 
is the fact with youy is proved by national usage."— Webster. 

A list of additional authorities is subjoined lor the gratification of the cu- 
rious student. The writers here enumerated treat the pronoun you as sin- 
gilar, when applied to an individua,! : — Angell, C. Adams, A. Alden, Booth, 
ell, Brace, Barnard, Barrie, John Barrett, D. Blair, Cochran. Cutler, Cobb, 
Davis. Elmore, Emmons, Felton, Fletcher, Fuller, Fowle, Gilbert, Goode- 
now, Goldsbury, R. W. Green, Gumey, Joel, Judson, Lewis, Morley, M*Cul- 
loch, Pullen, J. M. Putnam, Picket, Pinnock, Ross, W. £. RusseU, Caleb 
Reed, Snyder, Swett, R. C. Smith, P. Smith, Steams, Sanborn, Todd, ' 
Ticken, Wilcox, Wilbur, G. Wilson, J. P. Wilson, Weld, M'Cready, Cooper, 
Powers, Whiting, Beall, J. Ward. 

* " Of the two forms, ^him excepted* and *he eoccepted^ the former (con- 
trary to the sentiment of the majority of grammarians) is the correct one." 
— juatham. 

" This inaccessible high strength, the seat 
Of deity supreme, us dispossessed. 
He trusted to have seizea." — MUton. 

7* 
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Bbm. 2. — fRs* was formerly employed as the possessive of both he 
and tit. 

Examples: — **Patap again thy sword into his place.** — Matt. 26: 
52. " Learning hath his infancy, when it is oat beginning, and 
almost childish.*'— ^Bocofi. 

Bem. S. — My, thy, his, her, its, our, vour, and thdr, are sometimes, 
though improperly, termed pronominal adjectives. 

§ 114. Mme^ thine fhis^ hers^ours^ yourSy and theirs^ Mre possessive 
pronouns^ used in constraction either as nominatives or objectives ;t 
as, ^ Tour pleasures are past, ifitn« are to come." Here the word 
fntfM, which is used as a substitute for my pleasures^ is the subject 
of the verb are. 

Rem. The words kars, its, m»rs,jfimn, theirs, are sometimes improperly 
written Aer*s, i^s, em'Sf your's, thatr's. This error should be carefully 
avoided. 

§ 115. The words myself, thyself, yourself, himself, herself and 
itself, with their plurals, ourselves, yourselves, and themselves, are 
called compound personal pronouns. They are frequently joined 
to nouns and simple pronouns, to express emphasis; as, **You 
yourselves are the contrivers of your own ruin ; " — ** The moun- 
tains themselves decay with years." They are also used when the 
subject and the object of the verb both represent the same person 
or thing. ^* I blame myself;" — ** I|e blames me." I and myself 
here denote the same person, and we use the compound pronoun. 

What is said of the possessive pronouns, mine, thine, ete.^ Illustrate 
their use. Which ate the compound personal pronouns f When are thejf 
employed f Examples. 

* ^ The poesessive it* does not appear before the seventeenth centary.**— 
Sooth. ** Its is not found in the Bible, except by misprint."— G, Brown. 

t Mine, thine, etc., are often parsed as pronouns in the possessive case, 
and governed bv noons understood. Thus, in the sentence, ^^ This book is 
mine,'* the wora mine is said to possess book. That the word book is not 
here understood, is obvious from the fact, that, when it is supplied, the 
phrase becomes, not ^^mins book," but "my book,'* the pronoun being 
changed from mine to my; so that we are made, by this practice, to parse 
mine as possessing a word understood, before wnicn it cannot properly be 
used. Tne word mine is here evidently employed as a substitute for the 
two words, my KadbooU. 

" That mine, thine, ymtrs, JUe, hers, theirs, do not constitute a possessive 
case, is demonstrable ; for they are constantl^r used as the nominatives to 
verbs and as objectives after verbs and prepositious." — Wdtster, 

See also Dr. Wilson, Smart, Jenkins, Goodenow, Jaudon, Felch, Hasen, 
Todd, £. Smith, Cooper, Cutler, and Davis. > 
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Rbm. — The word tdf^ when used alone, is a noun ; an, ** The love of 
9df\& predominant.'' ^ 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 116. A relative p'ommn is a pronoun that relates 
directly to some preceding word or phrase, and serves to 
connect sentences. 

Rem. 1.— When the antecedent of a relative is in the independent 
case, the pronoun connects a simple sentence with the independent nonn 
or pronoun and its adjuncts ; as, . / 

" Ye undying and desperate sons of the brave. 
Who so often your valor have shovm." 

Rem. 2. — The connective office of a relative pronoun should 
always be pointed out in parsing. Thus, in the compound sen- 
tence, " Bless them that curse you," the pronoun that is the subject 
of the verb curse in one of the members ; and it relates to themj 
which is the object of the verb Uess in the other member. A rela- 
tive pronoun always relates to some word out of the clause in which 
it stands, and thus joikis the two clauses together. 

§ 117. The words used as relative pronouns, are whoj 
which, that, and what. 

Who is applied to persons^ and which to irrational ani- 
mals and things without life ; as, ^' The man who is ac- 
customed to reflect, finds instruction in every thing ; " — 
" I have found the book which I had lost." 

s That is used for who or which, and may be applied ei- 
ther to persons or things ; as, ^' He that gathereth in sum- 
mer, is a wise son ; " — "A city that is set on a hill, 
cajinot be hid." 

What is a relative pronoun ? JQustraU the oonntctwe office of rdoHves. 
Boumerate the relative pronouns. What are the respective applicationt 
of lo/b, whichf and that f Examples of each. 
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* 
WkOj which, and that, are thus declined : — »• 

Sing, and Plur, • Sing, and Plur. Sing, and Plur. 

Norn. Who Which That 

Poss, Whose Whose* Whose 

Obj\ Whom Which That 

Ind. Who Which 

§ 118. The word what, is often used as a compound relative pro- 
noun, equivalent in signification to tJiat which^ or those which ; as, 
" One man admires whai [thai toAicA] displeases another.** What 
here sustains the relation of both the nominative and the objective 
case. As a nominative, it is the subject of the verb displeases ; as 
an objective, it is the object of admires. 

Rem. 1. — What sometimes performs, at once, the office of an 
adjective and a pronoun ; as, " What time remained, was weU em- 
ployed." As an adjective, what here qualifies tirne ; as a pronoun, 
it is the subject of the verb remained. 

Kem. 2. — Whoever, whichever, whatever, and whosoever, whichso- 
ever, whatsoever, are also used as compound pronouns, and parsed in 

Decline the relatives who, which, and that How is what often used? 
Examples. What trvo parts of speech does what sometimes represent? Ex- 
amples. What other voords are employed as compound relatives ? Examples. 

* The possessive of which is, in many grammars, marked as wanting ; 
but the use of whose^ as the possessive oi both who and which, may now bo 
regarded as fully established by the authority of our most eminent writers 
and speakers. 

Examples : — " Cedar groves, whose gigantic branches threw a refresh 
ing coolness over the verdure." — Prescott. " At such times, I am 
apt to seek the Hall of Justice, tvJiose deep, shadowy arcades extend 
across Uie upper end of the Court." — Irving. " Statues, whose mis- 
erable and mutilated flragments are the models of niodem art." — E. 
Everett. " Impressions, whose power can scarcely be calculated." — 
Cheever. " He wanted learning^ whose place no splendor of genius 
can supply to the lawyer." — Wirt. " Dramas, whose termination is 
the total ruin of their heroes." — J. G. Lockhart. " A triangle, oi- 
three-sided figure, one of whose sides is perpendicular to another." — 
Brougham. Other examples from the best authorities might be 
multiplied at pleasure. 

"I have given whose as the genitive of which; not only because this 
usage is sanctioned by classical authority, but likewise because the ot^er 
form, of which, is fi"equently awkward and inelegant." — Dr. Crombie. 

. t Many grammarians erroneously substitute the two equivalent words, 
that which, and parse them instead of the original word what. This is pars- 
ing their own language, and not the author's. The word wh^it, when coin 
pound, should be parsed as performing the office of two nominatives, or two 
objectives, or of both a nominative and an objective. 
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the same manner as the cooipound what. Thus, in the sentence, 

** Whoever disregards the laws of his being, must suffer the penalty,*' 

whoever \a the subject of the two verbs, disregcards and mttst suffer. 

Eem. 3. — Whoso was formerly used as a compoand pronoun, in the 
sense of whosoever ; as, " Whoso, therefore, shall swear by the altar, swear- 
eth by it, and by all things thereon." It is now nearly obsolete. 

Rem. 4. — Which and what are sometimes used as adjectives ; 

as, " For which reason ; ** — " WhaJl tongue can tell ? " 

§ 119. The distinction between personal and relative pronouns 
should receive special attention. Each of the personal pronouns is 
used to represent one of the three persons, and no other. Thus / 
is always of the first person, and he always of the third. A relative 
pronoun does not express person of itself, but always depends on 
its antecedent for person. Thus, we may say, *' I who speak ; f 
" You who speak ;" " He who speaks." Who is here employed in 
each of the three persons. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 120. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun that is 
used in asking a question ; as, " Who is this ? " The 
words used as interrogative pronouns, are whoj wMchj and 
what. 

Rem. 1. — Whoy used interrogatively, is applied only to persons ; 

which and what are applied to both persons and things. 

Rem. 2. — W'hether, si^nnifying tofttcA of the two, was formerly used as 
an interrogative ; as, ^ Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? ^ 
In this sense it is now out of use. 



EXERCISES. 

f 121. Give the^ person, number, and case of each of the following pro- 
nouns : — ■ 

His, she, its, thee, he, they, our, I, them. 

€rive examples q^ which and what, used as adjectives. Explain and tUtts- 
trate the distinction between personal and rdative pronouns. What is an in- 
terrogative pronoun ? Enumerate the interrogatives. To what are the 
interrogatives who, which, and what, respectively applied f 



•> 
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What personal pronoun is in the third person singula?', masculine gende»^ 
and po&spssive case ? — in the second jyerson singular, solemn sii/le, and objective 
case f — in the third person plural^ nominative case ? — in thejirst person plu- 
ral, objective case f — in the first person singular^ possessive case f — in the 
second person plural, nominative case f — in the third person singular, neuter 
geyider, possessive case ? — in the second person singular, common style, nomna- 
tive case ? — in the third person singular, Jeminine gender, nominative case f — ■ 
in the first j)erson plural, possessive case ? Give the person, number, and case 
ft/'him; — me; — its; — she; — them; — us; — my; — thee. 

" As he was valiant, I honor him." — " The crime which 
has been once committed, is committed again with less reluc- 
tance." — "I charge thee, fling awaj ambition." — " He that 
trusteth in his riches, shall fall." — " Virtue is most laudable 
in that state which makes it most difficult." — " Who wrote 
the letter ? " — " You wrong yourself'." — " 0,thou that roll- 
est above, round as the shield of my fathers ! " 

Point out the pronouns in the foregoing sentences. Which of them 
are personal ? Which relative *? Which interrogative ? Give the per- 
son, numhcr, gender, and case of each, with the reasons. 

Model. — ffe (in the first sentence above) is a pronoun, because it is 
a word used to supply the place of a noun; — personal, because it ex- 
presses person and number of itself; — in the third person, because it 
denotes a person spoken of; — in the singular number, because it denotes 
but one: — in the masculine gender, because it denotes a male; — and 
in the nominative case, because it is tlie subject of the verb was. 

Write sentences containing examples of personal, relative, and inter- 
rogative pronouns. 



THE VERB. 

§ 122. A Verb * is a word that expresses an assertion 
or affirmation ; f as, I am; I teach ; I am taught. 

% 

What is a verb ? Examples.' 

* The term verb is derived from the Latin verhum, which si^ifies a word. 
This part of speech is so called because the verb is. the principal loord in a 
sentence. 

t The idea of a verb is not easily expressed in a single sentence. Tho 
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A Verb may also be used to .command, exhort, request, 
a«id inquire, as " £e silent," ^^ Spare me," '^ Have you 
written the letter ? " — and to express an action or state in 
a general and abstract sense, as doing^ to obey. 

§ 123. Verbs are divided into two general classes ; — 
transitive and intransitive* 

1. A transitive verb is a verb that has a noun or pro- 
noim for its object ; as, "Henry has leai-ned his lesson.^^ 

Hem. — The objecst of a transitive verb is frequently omitted; as, 
" The redress we sought has been denied." In this sentence, the object • 
of the transitive verb sought, is which, understood. 

Note. — The term transitive signifies passing over. 

2. An intransitive verb wa, verb that has not a noun or 
pronoun for its object ; as, " Ho i«;" — ^" The horse nwis." 

§ 124. Ti;ansitive veAs have two forms, called the ao- 
tive and the jpassive voice.'f 

What other uses have verbs ? Into what general classes are verbs 
divided ? What is a transitive verb ? Examples. What is an intransi- 
tive verb ? Examples. What two forms have*transitive verbs ? 

- — ------- ■ _ _ ■ — . 

definition here adopted is based on the most distinguishing characteristic of 
this part of spe^h ; and is substantially the same as that of Priestley, Blair, 
Harris, Beattie, Crombie, Andrews and Stoddard, the British Grammar, 
Rees's Encyc, Brewster's Encyc, Grant, Sutcliflre, M'Culloch, Bullions, 
Fletcher, Cooper, Goldsbury, Frost, Parkhurst, Butler, Hart, and others. 

♦ " The proper division of verbs is into transitive and intransitive ; for 
this distinction is practical, and has an effect in the formation of sentences, 
which is not true of the other distinctions." — Goodenow, 

''*' This classification of verbs is founded on their use in the construction 
of sentences." — Frazee. 

The division of words into transitive and intransitive is also adopted in 
the grammars of Arnold, Webster, M^CuUoch, Hart. Crane. Frost, Butler, 
Bullions, Connon, R. W. Green, Reed. Perley, Ussner, Fuller, Staniford, 
Bingham, Locke, Ticknor, Lindsay, Earl, Spear, Story, Webber, Nutting, 
CobD, and others. 

t " Active and passive do not denote two different kinds of verb, but one 
kind under two different forms, denominated the active and jmssive voic«." 
— bullions. ' ^ « 

" It needs no ai^ument to prove that * I am stnick * is just as really a 
modification of to strike, as* *I nave struck^ is ; and yet, under the old clas- 
sification of active, passive, and neuter, the pupil was tau£;ht to consider 
cliesc forms as two verbs belonging to different classes." — iTart. 
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1. The active vciee represents the subject or notmnatiTe 
as acting;; upon some object. 

2. The poMthe voice represents the nominatiye as be- 
ing acted upcm. The nominadye to a passive verb is 
itself the object of the yeib. 

Rbm. 1.— In the sentence, ** Cfcnr oonqnered Fompej," the reib eon- 

quered represents the nomuuiti?e Gnor as acting npon the object Pom- 

peg. The Yerb amq u end is therefore in the oeCiM ooibs. But in the 

expression, ** Pompej was oonqnered b j Casar," the Teib toot eonquered 

represents the nominatiTe Pooipy as being acted nppn. The verb was 

conquered is therefore in the pamoe voice." 

NoTB. — When a rerb is said to be fremstfive, and no mention is made 
of the Toice, it is understood to he in the adive voice. Thp passive voice 
of a transitive verb is often denominated a p^.'fisitv verb. 

Rem. 2. — A verb in the pasdve ymce is composed of the per 
feet participle of a tranatiTe verb, and one of the forms of the 
YCfrb lobe;* as, ors keardy wen heard^ am heard^ to be heard. 

Rem. 8. — Most intranntave yerba do not admit of the passive 
form. Thus, instead of saying, ^ Very great abuses are crept into 
this entertainment," it would be better to say, " Very great abuses 
have crept into this entertainment" But the verbs come and go, 
and perhaps a few others, may, in some cases, properly assume the 
passive form ; as, *< The time is come." — Channing. *^ The sharp 
touches of the chisel are gone fiom the rich tracery of the arches." 
— Irving. Verbs of this description are usually denominated neu- 
ter passive verbs. 

§ 125. Verbs are also divided into regvUar and irreg- 
vlar. 

What does the active voice represent % The passive voice ? Illustrate. 
Of what is a verb in the passive voice composedf Examples, What verbs 
do ndt generally admit the passive Jbrm f Illustrate. What exceptions are 
there'tp this prindplef Examples. Into what other classes are verbs di< 
vided 1 . 



* Mahy renpectable grammarians reject the passive voice of the verb al- 
top^ther; parsing the participle by itself, and the verb (o6e as a principal 
verb. See Rees^s Gyclnpsdia, and the GnumxiArs of Nutting, Crombie, 
S. Oliver, Ash, Lewis, and Connon. t 



1. A regulcar verb is one that forms its past tense and 
perfect participle by adding dif or e(2 to the present ; as, 
present, hve; past, laved; perf. part., laved; caU, caUedj 
called* 

Rem. 1. — Hegnlar verbs ending in sQent e, form their past tense and 
perfect participte, by the addition of d only ; and those ending in any ^ 
other letter, by the addition of ed, ' 

Rem. % -^ The verbs hmsr^ pay, soy, and lay, which do not end in e, and 
which add d only for the past tense and perfect ^participle, are classed 
with irregular verbsl 

2. An irregular verb is one that does not form its past 
tense and perfect participle by adding dor edto tjie pres- 
ent; as, present, eee; past, 9aw ; perf. part., seen; go^ 
wentj gone. See § 72, II. and VI. 

EXERCISES. 

§ 126. "The tree grows." — " Columbus discovered Amer-''*'^< 

ica." — " You were expected." — " Man is mortal." — " We 

are observed." — " He received an injury" 

Point out the verbs in the foregoing sentences. Which of them are 
regular? Which irregular? Which are transitive? Which intransi- 
tive ? Which are in the passive voice 1 

Name three regnlar verbs ; — three irregular. 

Write sentences containing examples of transitive, intransitive, and 
passive verbs. 

MODE. 

§ 127. ifocfe is a term used to denote the manner m 
which the verb is employed. 

Verbs have five modes;* — the indicative^ the mlh 

What is a regular verb ? Examples. What is an irregular verb ? 
Examples. What ie mode ? Enumerate the different modes. 

•Mr The recognition of a potentiaf mode, in so many of our popular gram- 
^fliirs. Htlbnls 4 striking example of the power of custom. The expressions, 
** It may min," *' Ho may go," "1 can ride,*^ etc., are manifestly tl^nlari^ 
ttve ; and the verbs vmy rain^ may go, can ride, etc., are appropriateiy 
rtdiJufd iu the indicative mod^. '^I can walkl** expresses quite as distinoC 

8 ' 
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junctive^ the imperatlv^j the infinitive^ aiid the parti- 
cipial* 

§ 128. The indicative mode is that which indicates or 
declares, or asks a question ; as, He can learn ; He 
learns ; Can he learn f 

Rem. 1. — Tlie common form of the indicative mode is that 
wliicli merely expresses a declaratdon or an interrogation ; as, " He 
improves ; " — ^ ^^ShaU you go ? " 

Hem. 2. — The potential form of the indicative is that which ex- 
presses a declaration or asks a question, and also implies possibility^ 
liberty, power, determination, obligation, necessity^ etc. ; as, " He can 
walk ;'* — " We must return ; " — " What would they have f " 

In speaking of the common form of the indicative, it will generally 

What is the indicative mode 1 Examples. What is the common form 
of the indicative mode f Examples. The potential form f Examples. 

a declaradoh as " I walk.*' Thus, " I can walk," declares that I have the 
power to walk ; while " I walk," declares the act of walking. 

Most authors who recognize a potential mode, still class such expressions 
as "If I should go." with the subjunctive. But " I should go," asserts or 
declares the same tning that ** If I should go," expresses under a coiidition; 
and hence the difference between them is precisely the disthiction between 
the indicative and the subjunctive. And since tfie use of the conjunction 
if, produces no other effect than to change the sentence from a dedartuive 
to a conditioiial form, it is obvious that all of its potent ml qualities must 
still remain ; hence the clause-. " If I should go," has the same claim to be 
ranked with the potentis^, as " I should go." If, then, this fonn of the verb 
is classed with the subjurictive mode when it is used conditto7ially, consis- 
tency would seem to require that it should be classed with the indicative, 
when its use is declaratory. 

Do the expressions, " He would walk," " They should learn," imply tinll 
or obligation more clearly than " I wUl obey," "Thou sbalt not kill," " He 
ought to learn " V 

" The mere expftssions of ivill. possibility, liberty, obligation, etc., belong 
to the Indicative Mode." — Loivtk. 

" As to the potential mode, it may, I think, in all cases, be resolved into 
either the indicative or the subjunctive." — Beattie^s T/ieory of Langiiafre, 

" The forms of expression, lean go, we m>ay ride, he nutst obey; are really 
declaratory, and properly belong to the indicative." — Webster. 

The potential mode is also rejected by Jamieson, H. Ward, Martin, Coote, 
Cobbett, Lewis, Ilazlitt, Hodgson, St. Quentin, Bell, Barrie, Buchanan, Coar, 
Trinder, Adam, Arnold, Higginson, Giles, Beall, Perry, Ross, Nutting, J. P. 
Wilson, Willard, Hallock, Dearborn, J. Flint, D. Adams, Judson, Pue, Car- 
dell, Cutler, Balch, French, and others. 

* If the participle is properly regarded as a form of the verb, it is obvions 
that it must be employed in some ui-ode. In the conjugation of verbs, it is 
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be found convenient to employ merely the term indicative mode : and in 
speakinfj of tljo jjotcntinl form, to designate it as the jtotential indicative. 

Rem. 3. — IVire is sometimes u^ed for would he or should he, as, "Ah ! 
what \oere man, should Heaven refuse to hear ? " 

Il£3i. 4. — Had is also oecasionally employed for would Juive^ or should 
have ; as, " Had thought been all, sweet speech had [loould fiave] been 
denied." — Young, 

§ 129. The ^subjunctive mode Ls that which implies con- 
dition, suppositiqn, or uncertainty; as, "If he had iha 
opportunity, he would improve rapidly;" — " Take heed, 
lest any man deceive you." 

Rem. 1. — Every verb in the subjunctive implies two propositions; 
the one principal^ and the other subordinate. The subordinate 
clause is usually preceded by a conjunction, subjoining it to the an- 
tecedent, or principal clause, on which it depends. Thus, in the 
sentence,^ " I will remain if you desire it," the dependent clause, 
" you desire it," is preceded by the conjunction i/J which subjoins it 
to the principal clause, " I "will remain." 

Hem. 2. — The condition of a verb in the subjunctive is sometimes ex- 
pressed by transposition, without the aid of a conjunction ; as, " Had he 
taken the counsel of friends, he would have been saved from ruin." 

* 

Rkm. 3. — The subjunctive mode, like the indicative, admits of 
the potential form ; as, " He might improve, if he would make the 
necessary ctlbrt." See § 128. 

What is the subjunctive mode ? Examples. What does every subjunc- 
tive clause impiy ? lUustrate. What nwdiJUaiion in form does the suhjunc- 
five admit off Examples. 

uniformly introduced in connection with the other modes, and treated in 
everv respect as a mode. 

" The pfirticiple is merel}' a -mode of the verb, and it might properly be 
termed tne partici/pial nukiel'"' — Sanborn. 

" If modes be the ma7ine,r of rKjnescntin^ the verb, we see no good rea- 
son why participles should not be reckoned a mode." — Goodenow. 

" That thd" participle is a mere mode of the verb, is manifest, if our defini- 
tion of a verb be admitted." — Lomth. 

" There are four modes ; the Infinitive, Indicative, Imperative, and Sub- 
junctive, to which we mav add the Participles, as necessaiy to be consid- 
erc'l together with the ver6." — Iliggiv^on. 

*• Mr. Murray contends strenuously for the participle, as *a mode of the 
verb,' and yet ha>* not the consistency of assigning: it a place among the 
modes, as if must have, if it be any verb at all." — XVillard. 

'J'he participle is also ranked as a- mode of the verb by Elphinston, Allen 
and Cornwell, Connell, De Sacy, St. Quentin, Felch,* Fletcher, Gurney, 
Day, and others. 
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§ 130. The imperative .mode is that which oommands, 
exhorts, entreats, or permits ; as, " Go thou ; " — " Study 
diligentlj ; " — " Forgive us our trespasses ; " — " Depart 
in peace." 

§ 131. The infinitive mode is the root or first form of 
the verb, used to express an action or state indefinitely ; 
as, to hear, to speak. It is generally distingiushed by 
the sign to. 

Rem. — When the particle to is employed in forming the infinitiye, it 
is to be regarded as a part of the verb. 

Participles. 

§ 132. The participle is a mode of the verb, partaking 
of the properties of < the verb and the adjective ; as, «ee- 
ing. Been, having seen, having been seen. 

Participres may be classed under two general divisions ; 
— imperfect* and perfect. 

1. An imperfect participle denotes the continuance of 
an action or state ; as, calling, seeing, being seen. 

Rem. — Imperfect participles relate to present, past, or future 

What is the imperative mode 1 Examples. The infinitiye ? Exam- 
ples. pSow is the infinitive generally distinguished ? What is the par- 
ticiple ? Examples. Into what general classes are participles divided 1 
What is an imperfect participle ? Examples. To what timi do imperfcet 
participles relate ? 

* " The distin^tishing chcaraeteristie of this participle is, that it denotes 
an unfinished and progressive state of the being, action, or passion ; it is 
therefore properly denominated the imperfect participle.'* — G. Brown., 

"All that is peculiar to the participles is. that the one signifies a perfect^ 
and the other an imperfect action." — PicktHntrn's Dissertation on the Eng- 
lish Verb, 

"The most unexceptionable distinction which grammarians make be- 
tween the participles, is, that the one points to the continuation of the action, 
passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completion or 
it." — Murray. ♦ 

See also Grant, Baldwin, Lewis, M*Cnlloch, Churchill, Connon, Butler, 
and R. W. Green. 
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idilie,' according as they are connected witli verbs in the present, 
past, or future tense. 

2. A perfect participle denotes the completion of an 

action or state ; as, called^ seen, hiving seen, 

§ 183. Participles are also divided into two other classes, called 
simple and compound. 

1. A simple participle is a participle that consists of only one 
word ; as, doing, done. 

%. A compound participle is a participle that is composed of two 
or more words ; as, ieing seen, having seen^ having been seen. Being 
seen is a compound imperfect participle ; having seen and having 
been seen are compound perfect participles. 

Rem. 1. — Participles, like other modifications of the verb, are 

either transitive or intransitive. Thus, seeing and having seen are 

transitive ; being and walking, intransitive. Transitive participles 

are also distinguished by voices ; as, active, seeing^ having seen ; 

passive, seen, having been seen. 

Bbm. 2. — Participles often lose their verbal character, and become 
adjectives ; as, " A moving spectacle ; " — "A revised edition." They are 
then called participial adjectives. 

Re 51. 3. — Participles are also used to perform the office of nouns ; as, 
" They could not avoid submitting to this influence." When used in this 
manner, they are called participial nouns. 

§ 134. Besides the regular grammatical modes expressed by the verb, 
it is obvious that there must be numerous other distinctions of manner, 
which can be in<licatcd only by the use of various modifying words and 
phrases ; as, " The storm beats violently ; " — " The horse sleeps standing^ 

TENSE. 

§ 135. Teiue is the distinction of time. 

Verbs have six tenses ; — the present^ the past* the 

—~^ ' ■ '■ ■ ■■ — — I III. .,4. 

What is a perfect participle ? Examples. A simple participle f Exam- 
■fjies. A compoutid participle ? Examples. Name a transitive participle ; — 
intransitive. A participle in tlie active voice; — in the passive. What is 
tense ? Enumerate the tenses. 



* The names of the tensc;^ adopted in this treatise, have the sanction of 
Connell, Skillem, Hilev, Butler, Perley, Goodenow, Fletcher, and Famura. 

8* 
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fvtare^ the present perfectj the past perfectj and the 
ftiture perfect, 

1. The present tense denotes present time ; as, I tvrite ; 
I am writing, 

2. The past (imperfect) tense denotes indefinite past 
time ; as, I wrote ; I was writing, 

3. The /t^fure tense denotes indefinite future time ; as, 
I shdl write; I shall be writing, 

4. The present perfect (perfect') tense denotes past 
time, and also conveys an allusion to the present ; as, I 
have toritten ; I have been writing, 

5. The pa^t perfect (pluperfect) tense denotes past 
time that precedes some other past time, to which it re- 
fers ; as, ^^ When he had delivered the message, he took 
his departure.'* 

6. The future perfect (second future) tense denotes 
future time tha^t precedes some other future time, to which 
it refers ; as, ^^ I shall have finished the letter before he 
arrives." 

Kbm. — Besides these six g^mmatical tenses, there are nnmerons other 
distinctions of time, which are expressed by various modifying words 
and phrases ; as, " I will go immediaUly ; " — "I will go toon ; * — "I will 
go in an hour ;" — "I will go to-morrow ;" ^""^ 1 will go in the course of 
the loeek," 

■ ■ ^ ■ 

What is the .present tense? Examples. The past tense f Examples. 
What is the future tense? Examples. .What is the present perfect 
tense ? Examples. The past perfect teMe ? Examples. The fatnre 
perfect tense ? . Examples. 

« : : : 

Similar terms, corresponding with the jsignificataon of the tenses, are also 
employed hj Webster, Frazee, Day, Swett, Felton, 'Brace, Slmmonite, 
Flower, Barrie, and others. 

^ Several of the old names either convey no idea, or an erroneons one. 
The imperfect tense does not, in one case of a hnnnred, signify an imper- 
fect action ; the perfect tense is not the only one which rapresents a fin- 
ished action ; and if we speak of first and second ftiture tenses, we may 

.'^ with equal propriety have first and second present, and first and second 

' '^vpast tenses." — Perley, 
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NmiBER AND PERSON. 

§ 136. Verbs have two numbers and three persons. 
The person and number of a verb are always the same 
as the person and number of its subject or nominativ^. 

Kbm. 1. — In the simple form of the present and past indicative, the 
second person singular of the solemn Oule ends regularly in st or est^aa 
Thou «eest, Thou hearest^ Tlion sawesty Thou heardest ; and the third per- 
son singular of the present, in « or es, as He hecLrSy He toi»hes ; and also in 
th or ftA, as He sa0i^ He hoeth. 

Eem. 2. — In the simple form of the present indicative, the third per- 
son singular of the common or familiar style, ends in « or es; as, He skeps. 
He rises. ' 

Rem. 3. — The first person singular of the solemn style, and the first 
and second persons singular of the common style, have the same form as 
the three persons plural. ' 

Rem. 4. — In forming the compound tenses of the verb, the auxil- 
iaries only are yaried. 

Rem. 5. — Be and ought^ and the auxiliaries shatty wHl, may, con, must, 
are irregular in their modifications to denote person. 

Rem. 6. -^ The verb need is often used in the third person singular of 
the indicative present, without the personal termination. 

Examples: — "Thelruth need not be disguised.'' — Chicmining, ^It 
need only be added." — Prescott, " It need not be said." — E. Everett, 
*• There was one cdhdition, which need not be mentioned," — Irving. 
" Nothing need be concealed." — Cooper. " Time need not be wast- 
ed." — G. B. Emerson. **No other historian of that country ««erf 
be mentioned." — Hallam. ** The reader need not be told." — Paley. 
" This is a species of inconsistency, of which no man need be 
ashamed." — Adinburgh Review. " It need not surprise us." — J. G, 
Lockhart. "" It need scarcely be said." — N. A. Review. ** Need a 
bewildered, traveller wish for more ? " — Wordsworth. 

Rem. 7. — The subjunctiYe of all verbs, except be, takes the 

jBxne form as the indicative. Grood writers were formerly much 

/iccustomed to drop the personal termination ia the .subjunctive 

present, and write, " If he have," " If he deny," etc., for " If he 

\as,** *^ If he denies," etc. ; but this termination is now generally 

etained^ unless an auxiliary is understood.* Thus, " If he hear," 



How many persons and numbers have verbs 1 With what do the per- 
son and number of a verb correspond ? What is said respecting thejbrm 
9f verbs in the subjuncdoe mode f Illustrate, 

** The use of the present tense of the subjunctive, without the personal 
terminations, was formerly very general It was reserved for the olaasical 
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may properly be used for " If he shall hear ** or " If he should hear^ 
when the auxiliary shall or shotUd is manifestly implied ; but when 
no such ellipsis is obvious, the indicative form, " If he hears" is to 
be preferred. S^^ § 146, Bern. 4. 

^ Examples : — "If the dramatist attempts to create a being answering 
to one of these descriptions, he fails." — MaoajUay. " If he takes 
the tone of invective, it leads him to be nncharitable.*' — Southey 
"■ If courage intrinsically consists in the defiance of danger and 
pain, the life of the Indian is a continual exhibition of ife" — Irving. 
" He must feign, if he does not feci, the spirit and inspiration of 
the place." — Story. " If any pupil fails to reach this point, he is 
said to fall below the standard." — N. A. Revieio. Other authorities 
might be multiplied at pleasure. 

' Rem. 8. — Infinitives and participles have neither number nor 
person. 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 137. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several modes, tenses, num- 
bers, and persons. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

§ 138. The three principal parts of a verb are the 
present tense^ the past tense^ and the perfect participle. 
These are called the principal or radical parts, because all 
the other parts are formed from them. 

AUXILIARIES. 

§ 139. An auxiliary/ verb is one that is used to aid in 
the conjugation of other verbs. 



What properties are wanting in infinitives and participles f What is the 
conjugation of a verb ? What are the principal parts of a verb 1 Wliy 
so called ? What is an auxiliary verb ? 

writera of the ei^^hteenth century to lay aside the pedantic forms, if h^ 
et), if it proceM^ though lie come, etc., and restore the native idiom or the 
language." — Webster, 
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Rem. — The auxiliaries are do, he, have, 8haU^ wiily may^ catij 
witli their variations, and must, which has no variation. Do, be, 
have, and iviU, are also used as principal verbs. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, "' I have heard the news,** have is used as an auxiliary to the 
principal verb heard; but in the sentence, **I have no time to de- 
vote to trifles," have is employed as a principal verb. 



Shall am; Will. 

§ 140. In affirmative sentences, shall, in the first person, simply 
foretells: as, **I shall write.** In the second and third persons, 
"shall IS used potentially, denoting a promise, command, or determina- 
tion ; as, " You shall be rewarded ; " — " Thou shaU not kill ; " — 
'* He shall be punished." Will, in the first person, is used poten- 
tially, denoting a promise or determination ; as, ** I will go, at all 
hazards." In the second and third persons, will simply foretells ; 
as, " You wiU soon be there ;"—^** He wTiZZ' expect you." 

§ 141. In interrogative sentences, shaU, in the first person, may 
either be used potentially to inquire the will of the party addressed, 
4IS, " Shall I bring you knother book ? " or it may simply ask 
whether a certain event will occur, aS, ** Shdl I arrive in time for 
the cars ? " When shall is used interrogatively in the second per- 
son, it simply denotes futurity ; as, ^ Shall you be in New York 
next week ? " Shall, deployed interrogatively in the thjrd person, 
has a potential signification, and is used to inquire the will of the 
party address^ ; as, "• Shall John order the carriage ? " WiU, used 
interrogatively in the second person, is potential in its signification ; 
as, " Will you go ? " WUl may be used.interrogatively in the third 
person, to denote mere futurity, as, ** WiU the boat leave to-day ? " 
or it may have a potential signification, inquiring the will of the 
party spoken of, as, ** WiU he hazard his life for the safety of his 
•friend?" 

§ 142. In the subjunctive mode, shall, in all the persons, denotes 

Enumerate the auxiliaries. Whdi of these are also used as principal 
ffcrbsf 
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mere futurity ; as, " If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault." Will^ on the contrary, is potential in its 
signification, having respect to the will of the agent or subject ; as, 
" If he wiU strive to improve, he shall be duly rewarded." 

§ 143. The followiug conjugation of shall and toiU is inserted to 
give the pupil a more distinct idea of. the proper use of these 
auxiliaries : — 

Shall an<f Will. 

Affirmative. 

Simple .Indicative. 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person^ I shall 1. We shall 

2d Person I You will (YouwiU 

2d I €7 son, I ,j^^^ ^^ z, I Ye wiU 

Sd Person^ He will 3. They will 

Potential Indicative. 

' Singular. Plural. 

1. I will 1. We will 

rt C You shall o 5 ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

^' I Thou Shalt ^' I Ye shall 

S. He shall 3. They shall 

* 
Interrogative. 

Simple Indi*cative. 

Singula;^. Plural. 

1. Shall I? 1. Shall we? 

„ 5 Shall you? ^ (Shall you? 

^- I Shalt thou? ^' "[ShaUye? 

8. Will he? 3. Will they? . 

Which of the verbs in the following sentences are simple indicatives, and 
which have a potential signification f — "I will go ; " — "I shall go ^" — 
"He shall obey;"— "Will you go?" — "Will they .go ?" — " You 
should improve your time." [Other similar questions respecting these 
auxiliaries, should be added by the teacher.] 



/ 
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Potential Indicative. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Shah I? 1. Shall we? 

^ (Wm.you? ^ fWiUyou? 

^' (Wilt thou? ^' "[Will ye? 

3. Shall or wiU he? 8. ShaU or will they ? 

Subjunctive. 

Simple Snhjanctive^. 

Sinffidar. • Plural. 

I. If I shall 1. If we shall 

„ 5 I^ you shall rt (If you shall 

^- j If thou Shalt ^' \ If ye shaU 

a. If he shall 3. If they shall 

Potential Suhjunctiye. 

Singular. Plural. 

1.^ If I will 1. If we will 

., ^J£ you will „ <" If you will 

^ I If thou wilt ^' I If ye will 

3. If he will 3. IftheywiU 



Should and Would. 

Affirmative. 

Simple Indicative. 

, Singular. Plural. 

1. I should 1. We should 

2 5 ^°" would • 2 ( You would. 

I Thou wouldst- * ( Ye would 

8. He would 8. They would 

Potential Indicative. 

Singular. Plural. 

L. ' should or would 1. AVe should or would 

2 \ ^ou should or would ^ ( ^^^ should or would 

'( Chou sliouldst or wouldst ' ( Ye should or would 

8. He should or would 3. They should or would 
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Intkrrooative. 



Simple Indicative. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Should I ? 1. Should we ? ' 

„ (Should you? ^ (Should you? 

^- I Shouldat thou ? ^' I Should ye ? 

3. Would he? 8. Would they? 

Potential Indicative. 

Singtdow, PluraL 

1. Should or would I ? 1. Should or would we ? 

o f Should or would you ? « < Should or would you ? 

I Shouldst or wouldst thou ? ( Should or would ye ? ' 

8. Should or would he ? 8. Should or would they ? 

Subjunctive. 

Simple Subjunctive.^ 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I should 1. If we should 

o f If you should o 5 ^ Y^^ should 

^* I If thou shouldst ^' t If ye should 

8. If he should 8. If they should 

Potential Snbjunctive. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I would 1. If we would 

o (If you would a 5 ^ y^^ would 

^' I If thou wouldst ^' I If ye would 

8. If he would 8. If they would 

' Rem. — Witl^ used as a principal verb, is conjugated regularly. 

§ 144. Correct Examples. 

** Yes, my son, I unU point out the way, and my soul shctU guide 
yours in the ascent ; for we will take our flight together." — Gold- 
smith, ** The life of a solitary man will certainly be miserable, but 
not certainly devout." — Johnson. "The man who feels himself 
ignorant, aAou/^/ at least be modest" — Ibid, "He that would be 
superior to external influences, must first become superior to his 
o^vn passions." -^ Ibid. 
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j^l45. Incorrect Examples. 

^ What we oonceive clearly, and feel strongly, we will naturally 
expresB with clearness and strength." — Blair. '*A limb shall 
swing npon ks hinge, or plaj in its socket, man j hundred times in 
an honr, for sisrty yeajrs together, without diminution of ^ts agility. 
•— >Pa2ey. ^ We hare much to say on the subject of this Ufe, and 
will often find ourselves ob]ijj;ed to dissent from the opinions of the 
biographer." — Macaiday. 



1 146. CONJUGATION OF THE mREGULAB YEBB 

TO ME. 

ransciFAL pabts. 

Pre99n^^ Am. Pant^ Was. Perf. Participle, Been. 

jmXLCATIVB MODE.— CoHxoir Fobx. 



Singidar. PluraL 

lit Person, I am 1. We are 

o J T> ^ ( You are g. S You are 

9d Person, He is 8. They are 

Bex. 1. — In the Sacred Scriptures, and m the works of our eariy wii- 
tera, be is sometimes used for ore ; as, ** We be true men.** 

PAST TENSa. 

Singular. Pkaral. 

1. I was 1. We were 

o ( You were o I You were 

/*• X Thou wart ( Ye were 

9. He was 8. They were 

: J , , ; , 

Correct the entuneoiu ejBomples rdating to the vaeqf shall and will, and 
show wkg then ^""^ emmmw. What are the principal parts of the verb 
lo&sf Conjugate Ihis yerb in the indicative i^ode, common form, and 
present tense ;— .past tense. 

1> 
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FUTUBB TBN8B. 



Singular, PhtraL 

1. leihallbe 1. We shall be 

« (Youwfflbe „ (YouwiUbe 

^'tThouwfltbe ^-tYewiUbe 

8. He will be 8. They will be 



FBBgBHT PXBnSOT TBVSB. 



Shffuhar. Plural 

1. I have been 1. We have been 

A 5 Ton have been » ( Ton have been 
' ( ThoQ hast been (Yeharebeen 

8. He has been 8. Thej have been 



FAST PSKfBOT TXNBBi 



SuigiUar, PhraL 

1. I had been 1. We had been 

9 (Ton had been « fTon had been 
^' i Thou hadst been (Ye had been 

8. He had been 8. They had been 



VUTUJKB FBBnBOT TBNSB. 



Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall have been 1. We shall have been 

a 5 ^^^ '^^ hBN^ been a ( Yon inll have been 

{ Thoa wilt have been ( Ye will have been 

8. He will have been %, They will have been 



INDICATIVE MODE. — Potbmtull Fobm. 

FBBSBITT or TUTUBS TBVSB. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may, can, or must be 1. We may, can, or mjist be 

o 5 ^^^ °^7) ^^^^9 ^ ™^^ ^ 9 5 ^^'^ ™^^> ^^^ ^ °^^^ ^ 
( Thoa mayest, canst, or must be ' ( Ye may, can, or must be 

8. He may, can, or must be 8. They may, can, or must be 

Conjugate the verb to 6e, in the indicative mode, common form, future 
tense;— present perfect tense; — past peilect tense;— future perfect 
tense 



I 
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FBB8KHT, PABT, Of WJJTJJttB TBVSB. 

Singular, 

1. I might, could, would, or should be 

2 S You mi^ht, could, would, or should be 

* ( Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst be 
8. He might, could, would, or ehonld be 

PluroL 

1. We might, could, would, or ehoold be -^ 
2 f Tou mieht, could, would, or should be 

I Ye might, could, would, or should be 
8. They might, could, woidd, or should be 

FBUBHT rXRFEOT Of FUTUBE FBXVBCT TUVSl. 

Smguiar, 

1. I may, can, or must have been 
2 (You may, can, or must have been 

( Thou mayest, canst, or must have been 
8. He may, can, or must have been 

Plural 

1. We may, oan, or must have been 
o ( You may, can, or must have been 

( Ye may, can, or must have been 
8. They may, can, or must have been ' 

FBB8BNT PBRmCT Of PAST PBRVEOT TSHSX. 

Singular, 

1 I might, could, would, or should have been 
A ( You mi^ht, could, would, or should have been 

( Thou mightest, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have been 
8 He rnighi^ could, would, or should have been 

Phtral, 

1. We might, could, would, or should have been 

A f You miffht, could, would, ^ should have been 

' ( Ye might, could, would, or should have been 
8. They might, could, would, or should have been 

Rbm. 3. — The potential use of the auxiliaries sAa/2 and wiU, consti- 
tutes another form of the potential indicative. See ^ 143. 

Rem. 3. — In determining the tense of a verb used potentially, the 
pupil should generally be governed by the sense of tlie passage which 
contains it, wi£ont any regturd to the form of the verb. 
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SUBJUNCnVB MOim. 



FRBSXHT 

Singylar, 
If lam 



1. 
2 
S. If he is 



( If you are 
' |lf thou art 



1. 
2. 
8. 



Singular, 

If Ibe 
( If you be 
llf dioube 

If he be 



TXH8B.— ComnumJStjfle. 

Phmd. 

1. If we are 

^ <" If you are 

'• ilf yeaw 
8. If they 9X9 

Styk. 

PiuFtiL 

1. If we be 
o < If you be 
^' tif yebe 
S. If they be 



TAwt vmnx. 



Singular. 

1. If I was 

g ( If you were 

^' (If thou wast 
8. If he was 



1. 
2 
8. 



ftirUSB TBirftB. 



^^Stngular, 

ylf IshaUbe 
you shall be 
thou shalt be 
8. If he shall be 



MS 



If we were 
5 If you were 
( If ye were 

If they were 

Pkmd. 
1. If we shall be 

^- tif yeshaUbe 
8. If they.diall be 



PBBSBNT VtMWECT TBNSB. 



Singukw, 

1. If I haye been 
2 (If you have been 
( If thou hast been 
8. If he has been 



1. 
2. 



8. 



Plural • 

If we have been 

{If you have been 
If ye have been 
If they have been 



1. 



2 i^ 
^' jlf 

8. If 



PAST PXBFBOT TBKUB. 

Singular. Phtral. 

If I had been 1. If*we had been 

you had been 2 I ^ ^^^ '^ 

thou hadst been * ^ ^ ye had been 

If he had been 8. If they had been 



Conjugate the verb to be, in the subjunctive mode, present tense, and 
common style ; -^ present tense, andeot style ; — past 'tense ; — future 
tense; ^ present perfect tense ; —past petfect tense. 
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FUTUSB PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I shall hare been 1. If we shall have been 

2 f If yon shall have been 9 i^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^'^'^ 

* ( If thou shalt ha^e been ' ( If ye shall have been 

8. If he shall have been 8. If ikej shall have been 

KTPOTHSTJOAI. VOBBC* 

Singukar, Plural. 

1. If I were . 1. If we were 

2 ( If you were 2 I "^ ^^ ^^^ 

* ( If thou wert * "(^ If ye were 

8. If he were 8. If they were 

Bbm. 4. — This form of the verb he is commonly used, in the 
sabjunctive mode, to express a supposition or hypothesis. When 
employed in a negative sentence, it implies an affinnation ; as, *^ If 
it were not so, I would have told you." When used in an af- 
firmative sentence, it implies a negation; as, *'If it were possible, 
they would deceive the very elect" The time denoted by this use 
of the verb, is sometimes present, and sometimes indefinite. See 
§ 186, Bern. 7. 

Rbm. 5. — The past subjunctive of other verbs is often employed 
in a nmilar manner ; as, ** I would walk out, if it did not ram;" — 
'< If I had the power, I would assist you cheerfully." 

Rem. 6. — The potential form of the subjunctive mode, is the 
same in most of the tenses, as the potential form of the indicative. 
The only difference between them is in the use of the auxiliaries, 
sKaU and wiU. See the conjugation of shaU and wiU^ § 148. 

lOTTNITIVB MODE. 
Present^ To be Present perfect, To have been 

Conjugate the verb to he in the subjonctive mode, future perfect tense. 
What is the use of the hypothetical firm of t^ verb f What peeuHarity re- 
specting the affirmative and negative use of the hypothetical farm of the verh f 
Examples. What time is denoted by it f With what does the pct&Oial firm 
of the subjunctive correspond f What is the infinitive present of the verb 
to bef — present perfect? 

* See miey, Webster, Frazee, Bntler, Waldo, D'Orsey, Gonnon, and Orane. 

9* 



lOS STTM0L06T. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

FBBSENT TEMSB. 

IbsM. 7. — Thon^h imperatives are mostly confined to the second pei^ 
son, thej are sometimes employed in the first and third persons.* 

Example :-^'^ Do irt ^ holy rites." -^SAdb. ** Come, go we then 
together." — Ihid, '* Proceed we to mark more particalarir." — 
Bp, TFiZson. ""Be not the mose ashamed." — TViisoii. *'T'his te 
ihy Jttst drcamference, world." — JdUkm, ** Thy ^kingdom 
onfM."—- ill2itt.6t 10. 

"My sonl, turn ftom them; tiam we to Mrrey 
Where rougher climes a nobler laoe display." -— OoUmtuik, 

PABTIGIFLSS. 
Tn^perfeet, Being Perfect, [j£^ ^^^ 

§ 147. Sjfnoptia qf the verb To Be. 

IH]>tOJL¥lVa. — OOMMOK VOBM. 

Present, 1 am PreeerU perfkeiyl bare been 

Pastj' I was Patt perfect, Ihadbee& 

Fuitwre, lahaUbe JWutvjMsr/^ I shall have been 

POVlMTllli klTDIOATIT*. 

Present, or Future, I mky, ea&, or must be 

Pree^ Poet, or JWuriSi I might, ooiild« wonldi or should be 

Future, IwiUbe 

Pree, perf, or FuL petf^ I maj, can, or must have been 

Pres. petfi, or Pas< P^-t X might, could, would, or should have been 

SUBJUNCTITB. 

Present tense, common style. If I am 
Present tense, ancient style, If I be 
Past tense. If I was 

Future tense. If I shall be 



' « 



Give the imperative ; — the participles. Bepeat the synopsis of the verb 
te &e, fai the eommon form of the indicative ; — in the potaUud uuUeative; 
—in the subjunctive. 

^^'In imitatlen of other lancnxages which have two or three persons in 
the imperative mode, we occauonally meet with vwbs used in a similar 
manner in the first, but more frequently in the third person.'* — San6om. 
See abo Kirkham, Frazee, Perley, B. W. Green, Qumey, Crane, Grant, S. 
Oliver, and Cobte. 
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Present perfect, If I have been 

Past perfect, If I had been 

Future perfect. If I shall have been 

Hypothetical form, J£ 1 were 

mnriTiya. 
Present, To be Present perfect^ To have been 



Prtient, Be, or Be joa or thou 



Imperfecta Being Perfect^ Been 



1148. CONJUGATION OF THE BE6ULAB YEBB 

ro xoFjB, in the active voice. 

ranroiTix faxtb. 
Present, hoiT^ Pa«t, LorecL Pa/.|Mvtf Lo?«l. 

inbigativb mods. 



1. IloTe 1. We love 

tt 5 You love a (You love 
*• (Thoulovest ^ Ye love 

8. He loves 8. They love 

1. I loved 1. We loved 

« 5 You loved « 5 You loved 

^' iThoulovedst ^^ Ye loved 

8. He loved 8. They loved 



Bepeat Ae tynoptis of the verb i* te In the infinitive* CMve the im- 
perative; — the partdples. What are the principal ptrtB of the verbis 
losef Coigngate thiB verb in the indicative mode, present tense; — 
past tense* 



104 BTTMOLOOl. 

nrXUSB TEHSB. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I shall love 1. We shall love 

o ( You will love o ( You will love 

*' X Thou wUt love ^' "[ Ye will love 

8. He will love 8. They will love 

nUMZITT FBSFSCT TSN8B. 

Su^idar. Plural. 

1. I have loved 1/ We have loved 

^ ( You have loved » ( You have loved 
*• I Thou hast lov^ (Yehaveloved 

8. He has loved 8. They have loved 

PABV nuneoT xmsc 

1. I had loved 1. We had loved 

a 5 You had loved « ( You had loved 

*' I Thou hadst loved '^^ | Ye had loved 

8. He had loved 8. They had loved 

rUTUBB FBBFXCT TBNBB. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. * I shall have loved 1. We shall have loved 

a ( You will have loved « 5 Y^** ""^ ^^® loved 

I Thou wilt have loved ( Ye will have loved 

8. He will have loved 8. They will have loved 

Bbm.<— Li the potential indicative of this and other verbs, the 
auxiliaries are the same as tiiose already exhibited in the potential 
indicative of the verb' to be. The subjunctive of all verbs, except 
io hey has the same form as the indicative. See § 186, Bern. 7. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Preeenlj To bve Presetft perfect^ To have loved 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

\ PBXSBNT TBNSB. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect^ Loving Perfect^ Having loved 

Conjugate the verb to love in the indicative mode, future tense ; — present 
perfect; — past perfect; — future perfect What is said respecting the 
firm of the potential indicative f-^ of the subjunOive f Give the infinitive 
present; — present perfect; — ^the imperative; — the participles. 
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§ 149. Synopns of T!o Love. 

nrDIGATIYB. 

Present, I love Present perfedt, I liave loved 

Past, I loved PaM perfect, Iliad loved 

Future, I shall love Future perfect, I shall have loted 

xmrnriTivB. 
Present, To love Present perfect, To have loved 

tMFBX^TIVB. 

Present, Love, or loT^e thott or ypn 

PAETIOXTLEB. 

Imperfect^ Loving Perfect, Having loved 



1 1«0. COKJU6ATION OF TO LOVE, IN THE FASSIVB 

VOICE. 

INDICXATIYE MODE. ' 

TBMBWn TXN8B. 

Smffuiar, PbuxU. 

1. I am loved 1. We are loved 

Q 5 You are loved ^ ( Tou are loved 

^' j Thou art loved ^' ( Ye are loved 

8. He is loved 3. They are loved 

PAST TUrSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I was toved 1. We were loved 

2 f You were loved « ( You were loved 

• X Thou wast loved * \ Ye were loved 

8. He was loved 8. They were loved 

TUTimB TXKSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shaU be loved 1. We shall be loved 

rt C You will be loved « f You will be loved 

^- JThou wilt be loved ^' i Ye will be loved 

8. He will be loved 8. They will be loved 

Give the synopsis of the verb to hue. Conjugate the passive voice of 
the verb to love, in the indicative mode, present tense; — past tense; — 
future tense. 



106 BTYMOLOGY. 

PBEBBNT PESFBOT TBXSS. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I have been loved 1. We have been loved 

2 ( You have been loved « ( Yon have been loved 

• ( Thou hast been loved * ( Ye have been loved 

3. He has been loved 8. They have been loved 

PAST PSBFECT TSN8B. 

Singviar. PhtraL 

1. I had been loved 1. We had been loved 

2 5 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ loved A ( You had been loved 

( Thou hadst been loved , * ^ Ye had been loved 

8. He had been loved • 8. They had been loved 

, TUTUSa PBXFBOT TBN8B. 

Singular. PhtraL 

1. I shall have been loved 1. We shall have been loved 

2 ( You will have been loved » S ^^^ ^^^ h^ve been loved 

( Thou wilt have been loved ' ( Ye will have been loved 

8. He will have been loved 8. They will have been loved 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present^ To' be loved Present perfect, To have been loved 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PBBSENT TENSE. 

Plu,^ Be loved. «.{B^y«"y^ 

PABTICIFLES. 
Imperfect, Being loved Perfect, { J^^ ^^^ ^^ 

§ 151, Stfnopsis of To be Loved, 

INDICATIVE. 

Present, I am loved Pres. perfect, I have been loved 

Past, I was loved Past perfect, 1 had been loved 

Future, I shall be loved Fut. perfect, I shall have been lov^ 

Conjugate this verb in the indicative mode, present perfect ; — past per- 
fect; — future perfect tense. Give the infinitive present; — present per» 
feet ;•— the imperative ; — the participles. Give the synopsis of to &a 
loved. 
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nnrnriTiTB. 
Present^ To be loved Present perfect. To have been lored 



Present^ Be loyed, or Be joa or thoa loved 

FABTIOIFLBS. 

h^^erfeetf Being loved Perfect^ Loved, Having been loved 



1 152. CONJUGATION OF THE IKBE6ULAB VERB 

TO ISEE. 

Pr€$0ntf See. Pasty Saw. Petfect PartioipUy Seen. 

INDIGATIVB MODS. 



PlwraL 

1. Isee 1. We see 

o < You see « 5 ^<^ "^ 

^ITbouseert ^-lYeaee 

8. He sees 8. Thej 



PbtraL 

1. I saw 1. We saw 

^ < You saw o f You saw 

* (Thousawest *' (Ye saw 

8. He saw 8. They saw 



Smgulttr, PbaraL 

1. I shall see 1. We shall see 

o S You will see of You will see 

^' (Thou wflt see ^* t Ye wiU see 

8. He wOl see 8. They will see 

Conjugate the verb to aee, in the indicative mode, present tense;— 
past tense; — future tense; — present perfect; — past perfect;-* future 
perfect In the infinitive present ;— present perfect In the imperative. 
Give the participles. 



108 XTTXO^OGT. 

PBS8XVT VSBnSGT TBNBX. 

jS&uaulaT, Phtnim 

1. I have seen 1. « We have seen 

a 5 ^^^ ^^® ^^^ 2 i ^^^ ^^^® "^^ 

^* I Thoa hast aeeo 4 Ye have seen 

3. He has seen 8. They have seen 

PAST FBUnor TXNBS. 

1. I had seen 1. We had seen 

A (Yon had seen ^ (Yoa had seen 
^* I Thoa hadst seen | Ye had seen 

Sk He had seen 9. Thegr had seen 

VUTUXB TEXTMOt TSKBB. 

Smgdar. PharaL ' 

1. I shall hare seen 1. We shall have seen 

A f Yon irfli haTB seen ^ f You wiU have seem 
( Thoa wilt have seen * X Ye will have see^ 

8. B^ will have seen 8. Thej will have seen 

INFINinVE MODE. 
Pteaenif To eee Present perfect^ To have seen. 

IMFEBATIVE MODE. 

FBB8BNT TXITSB. 

»,«,«*«•, See, t{ See go« ««rai, See, or { |^ ^2" 

PABTICIPLES. 
Jmpd^sc^ Seeing Pef^f, Having aeen 

§ 153. Shfnaprit €f To See. 

IHDIOATITB. 

Present, I see Present perfaetj I have seen 

Past J I saw Past perfect, I had seen 

Future, I shall see Future perfect, I shall have seen 

nrFiKiTiTX. 
Present, To see Present perfect, To have seen 

«^— — ^ ' ■ ■ " 1 ■■ ■ ■■ II ■! .1 I III! I 

Give the synopsis of to 
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TMFKTUTIYB. 

Present, See, or See thou or yon 

PASTI0IPLB8. 

Imperfect, Seeing Perfect, Having seen/ 

PBOGBESSiyE FORM OF THE Y£B]B. 

§ 154. The progresiive form of a yerb is employed to 
d6ZK)te the continu^oce of an action or state. It is con^ 
posed of an imperfect participle and one of the fomis of 
the yerb to be; as, ^^ I am writing a letter ; " — ^^He is 
gtudifing French." 

^156. Syiwprie of To Write J in the Progressive Form. 

XimiOATITB. 

Pref ., I am writing Pres. petf., I Iiaye been writing 

Past, I was writing^ Pastpetf,, I had been wnting 

FuL, 1 shall be wnting FuL per/i, 1 shall have been writing 

nmKiTiYB. 
Present, To be writing Present perfect, to haTB been writing 



1 



Present, Be writing, or Be thou or jrou writing 

rjOKnoiPUBB. 
Imperfect, Writing Perfect, Hari^g been writing 

ThsAuailiarfi'Do. 



§ 156. In sentenoea whieh eacpien emphaau, intenogation, or 

negation, the present and past tenses of the indicative and snb- 

jnnctiye modes, and the present imperatiye, are often formed hj 

the aid of the auziliarjr Twb do; as, T <fa know it to be trae ; " — 

** Do jrou intend to retnm to-morrow ? " — ^Ido not understand 
you." 

What is the progreasiye form of a Terb ? Of what is it composed t 
GiY« the synopsis of to urrite^ in the progressive form. In what satUncea is 
the auxUiartf do emploifedf Examples. What tenses are oftatformedbif the 

aid of the atmUary do "^ 

10 



ilO XTTMOLOGT. 

§ 167, Synopsis of To Hear, ttnih the Auodliary Do. 

IKDIOATITB. 

Present^ I do h^nr , Past, I did hear 

%17BJ UXOTIVE. 

Pi-esent, If 1 60 h»mi' Pe»<, If I did Iiear 

Pri$€fUj Do hear, br Do thou or 70a hear. 
Bm. — Do, as a principal rerb^ is oonlagaied like other irregalar veihs. 

INTERROGATIVE lOmiL 

§ 158. In intenogatiTe sentences, when the verb has no auxil- 
iary, the nominatiTB is placed after the^yerb , -when one aoziliary . 
is used, the nominative is placed between the MLxiliaiy and tot 
principal yerb ; and when more auxiliaries than one a**< employed 
the nonunodye is placed after the first 

§ 159. Synopsis of To Hear, used Iifvterrogativ^ly 

iin>iCATiyB. 

Pre$., Hear I ? or Do I hear ? Pres. perf^ Have I heard ? 
PoMtj Heard I? or Did I hear? Pastperf^ Had I heard? 
J^ Shall I hear? FuLperf^ Shall I have heard *. 

NEGATIVE FORM. 

§ 160. A verb is conjugated negatively by introducing the ad 
verb not in connection with it; as, / know not; I do not know; 1 

s 

shall not have known; I should not have been knoum, 

EXERCISES. 

§ 161. "I was.'* — "He had been." — "They think." — 
" We will return." — " Strive to improve." — "It is found." 
— "If we shall hear." — " Thou canst see." — " K he had 
been." — " K he would learn." — " Shall I read ? " — " Can 
it be understood ? " — " Honor thy father and thy mother." 

Give tfk Mynopns of to hear, with the anxiliary do. What u the place of 
the nominatioe, in interrogative sentences f Give the synopsis of the verb to 
hear, used interrogdtivdy. Bow is a verb conjugated negativelff f EramplA 
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Give the mode, tease, number, and person, of each of the yerbs in ue 
foregoing sentences. Which of them are in the potential form ofth$ indko' 
Hve mode f Which in the poterUialform of the eubjunctive f 

Mention a Verb in the third person plural of the past perfect subjuno- 
tive. One in the present imperative. One in the present perfect infini- 
tive. One in the first person singiular of the future perfect indicative. 
One in the third person singular of the present or future induxUive, and poten- 
tial form. Mention three perfect participles. Three imperfect participles. 
Mention a verb in the third person singular of the present perfect indica- 
tive, and passive voice. Give the mode, tense, person, number,and voice, 
of the following verbs : — will write ; — was written ; — began ; — to have 
been seen;— had heard. [A varietj of similar directions should be 
added by the teacher.] 

Write sentences containing examples of verbs in the common form of 
the indicative and subjunctive modes; — in the potential indicative andpo' 
lential subjunctive ; — in the imperative and infinitive modes ;— contain- 
ing examples of both imperfect and perfect participles ; — of verbs in the 
passive voice ;— oontotmii^ examplee ofthaXL and will, correcdy employed, 

IBREGULAB VERBS. 

§ 162. An irregular verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and perfect participle by adding i or ed to the 
present; as, «ee, satOy seen; goj went^ gone. 

§ 168. The following list comprises nearly all the ample irregn- 
lar verbs in our language. 

Bem. 1. — When more forms tlum one are used in the past 
tense or perfect participle, that which stands first is to be preferred. 

LIST OF IRREGXJLAB VEBBS. 

PraenL Past, Perf. Part 

Abide abode abode 

Am or be was been 

What is an irregular verb ? Examples. Gitre the past tense and per- 
fect participle of the verb abide ; — of the verb am ; — of the verb awake. 
[The teacher should proceed in this manner through the Ust, and Yepeat 
the exercise till the pupils are able to name with readiness the past tense 
and perfect participle of all the irregular verbs.] 
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ETTMOL06T. 



/TI0MRI* 

Awake 
( Bear (to bring Ibrth) 
( Bear (to 8astain}^or< 

Beat 

Begin' 

Bend,iNi* 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bid,^ 

Bind, to*-, r9^ 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Break 

Breed 

Bring 

Baild, re-, iif>* 

Bom 

Burst 

Buy 

Cast 

Oitch 

Chide 

Choose 

i Cleave (to adhere) 
Cleave (to split) 
Cling 
Clo£e 

Come, be-f ever- 
Cost 
Creep 
Crow 
Cut 

Dare^ (to ventare) 
Deal 
Dig 

Do, un^' mtf-, wet' 
•Draw, vfUh- 
Dream 
Drink 
Drive 



Patt. 

awoke, awaked 

bore, bare* 

bore, bare* 

beat 

began 

bent, bended 

bereft, bereavea 

besooght 

bid,bade 

bouid 

bit 

bled 

blew 

broke, bnke* 

bred 

brought 

built, bunded 

burned, bamt 

burst 

bought 

cast 

canghty eatcfaedf 

chid 

chose 

cleaved, clave* 

clove, deft, dave* 

dung 

dothed, dad 

came 

cost 

crept 

crowed, crew 

cut 

dared, durst 

dealt, dealed 

dug, digged 

did 

drew 

dreamed, dreamt 

drank 

drove, drave* 



Perf,part 

awaked 

bom 

borne 

beaten, beat 

begun 

bent 

bereft, bereaved 

besought 

bidden, bid 

bound 

bitten, Mt 

bled 

blown 

broken 

bred 

brought 

built, builded 

burned, bunit 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught, catdiedf 

chidden, chid 

chosen 

cleaved 

doven, deft 

dung 

dothed, dad 

come 

cost . 

crept 

crowed 

cut 

dared 

dealt, dealed 

dug, digged 

done 

drawn 

dreamed, dreamt 

drank,§ drunk* 

driven 



* Obsolete. 



t Obsolescent. 



) Dffrtf, to challenge, is regular. 

\ " From the disagreeable idea excited by the participle drunk, drank has 
been long in polite usage adopted instead of it." — WaVter^ the Leaneographer, 

" If we mistake not, drcmk is oftener used by good writers than drunk or 
drunken." — FowU, 

Drank is also j^ven as a perfect participle of drink by Sanborn, Webster, 
Goldsbnry, Jenkins, Kirkham, Powers, Fletcher^ R. W. Green, Fra2ee, 
Parkhnrst, Badgley, Jones, Davis, Weld, Day, Whiting, Beall, and others. 

Examples: — ** Bats and hideous birds had drank up the oil which nour- 
ished the perpetual lamp in the temple of Odin."~->/oAnMm " The cold 



DweU 

Eat 

Fall, 6e- 

Feed 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

*ly 

Forsake 

Freeze 

Freight 

G^t, bt»f foft' 

Gild 

Gird, 6e-, tm-, en - 

Give, ffft^^ «*•- 

Go, Aif»>, ttfubr- 

Gr;ve,e;i. 

jGrind 

'Grow 

JfaingI 

Have 

Hear^ooer- 

Heave 

Hew 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold, &e-, wAAp, ^p- 

Hart 

Keep 

Kneel 

Knit 

Know, fyni 

Lade§ (to load) 

Lay (to place), tn* 

LeadjUMf- 

Leave 

Lend 

Let 

Lie II (to recline) 



YBBBS. 




P(UL 


Perf^Pani, 


dwelt, dwelled 


dwelt, dwelled 


ate, eat 


eaten 


feU 


fallen 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fought 


fought 


found 


found 


fled 


fled 


flung 


flung 


flew 


flown 


forsook 


forsaken 


froze 


frozen 


freighted 


fraught, freigfated 


got, gat* 


got, gotten 
gilded, gilt 
girt,guaed 


gilded, gilt 
girt, gilded 


gave 


given 


went 


gone 


graved 


graven, giaved 


ground 


g^und 


grew 
hung 


grown 
hung 


had 


had 


heard 


heard 


heaved, hove 


heaved, hoven* 


hewed 


hewn, hewed 


hid 


hidden, hid 


hit 


hit 


held 


held, holdent 


hurt 
kept 
kneeled, knelt 


hurt 
kept 
kneeled, knelt 


knit, knitted 


knit, knitted 


knew 


known 


laded 


laden 


kid 


hud 


led 


led 


left 


left ' 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


lay 


lain 
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water that was dhmJ^.**— JVm. Bookifu, **The man hath drank,'''-^ 
Souihev* ** Such a discourBO could have emanated only from a mind 
which had drani deeply from the fountains of experience, observation, and 
reflection.'* — Horace immn. 

*^ It is a sultry day ; the sun has drank 
.The dew tmit lay upon the morning grass.** — Bryant, 

* Obsolete. t Obsolescent » 

) Hang, to take away lift by hanging, is regular; as, ''Judas departed, 
and went and hanged lumself.*' 



^ LadSy to dip, is regular. 

10* 



y Im, to deceive, is xegolar. 
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» 


XTflSOlI* 


Pati, 


PerfPart. 


Light 


Ughted, lit 


Ughted, lit 


IxMid, tin*, over- 


loaded 


loaded, loaden* 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made . 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown, mowed 


Pay, re- 


paid 


paid 


Pent (to endoie) 


penned, pent 


pent, penned 


Put 


put 


put 


Qnit 


quit, quitted 


quitted, quit 


Bead 


read 


read • 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode, rid* 


rode, ridden, rid* ' 


Ring 


rang,msg 


rung 


Rise, a* 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Rnn,dnt- 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, sawed 


Say, ^gom* 
See,>w«- 


said 
saw 


seen 


Seek 
Seethe 


soneht 
. seemed, sod 


sousht 
seeued, sodden 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


\ Send 


sent 


sent 


Set,6e- 


set 


set 


Sit (to rest) 
Shake 


sat 


sat 


shook 


shaken 


Shape, fliis- 


shaped 


shaped, shapen 


Shaye 


shaved 


shaved, shaven 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn, sheared 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, shined 


shone, shined 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot, eosr- 


shot 


shot 


Show er shew 


showed (fr shewed 


shown or riiewn 


Shied. 


shred 


shred 


Shrink 


shrunk, shrank 


shrunk 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 
sink 


sang, sung 
sunk, sank 


swag 
sunk 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 
SUde 


slept 
sUd 


slept 
sUdden, sHd 


Sling 
Slink 


slung, slang* 
slunk 


slune 
sluu 


SUt 


slit, slitted 


slit, sUtted 


Smite * 


smote 


smitten, smit 


Sowt (to scatter) 


sowed 


sown, sowed 



* Obsolisle. t PfM} to write, is regular. X '9'**<^t ^ stiteh, is regular. 



TttBa. 
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Speak, &e- 
Speed 
Spell, niM^ 
Spend, mU- 
SpDl 
Spin 
SpitI 
SpUt 

Spread, ocwr-, 60- 
Spring 

Stand, wieft-, wider- 
Stead 
Stick 
Stinfi; 
Stride, &»• 
Strike 
String 
Strive • 



Patt. 

spoke, spake* 

sped 

spelled, spelt 

^ent 

spilt, spilled 

spun, span* 

spit, spAt* 

split 

'spread 

sprang, spmng 

stood 

stole 

stack 

stone 

strode, strid 

struck 

strong 

stroye 



Strowor straw, 6e- strowed or, strewed 



Swear, ./br- 

Sweat 

Sweep 

SweU 

Swim 

Swing Jrv-, over' 

Take, ans-, iMMier-, b&^ 

Teach, tm,- mit- 

Tear 

TeH^fire- 

Think, 60- 

ThriTe 

Throw, over- 

Thrust 

Tread, rs- 

Wax 

Wear 

WeaTts,tffi- 

Weep 

Wet 

Whet 

Win 

Wind, 

Work 

Wring 

Write 



swore, sware* 

sweat, sweated 

swept 

swelled 

swam, swum 

swung 

took 

taught 

tore, tare* 

told 

thought 

throve, thrived 

threw 

thrust 

trod 

waxed 

wore 

wove 

wept 

wet, wetted 

whetted, whet 

won 

wound 

worked, wrought 

wrung, wring^ 

wrote, writ* 



Perf.ParL 

spoken, spoke 
sped 

spelled, spelt 
spent 

spilt, spilled 
'spun 

spit, spitten* 
split 
spread 
sprung 
stood 
stolen 
studL 
stung 

stridden, s^rid 
struck, stricken* 
strung 
striven 

{strown, strowed 
strewn, strewed 
sworn 

sweat, sweated 
swept 

swollen, swelled 
swum 
swung 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thriven, thrived 
thrown 
thrust 

trodden, trod 
waxed, waxen 
worn 

woven, wove 
wept 

wet, wetted 
whetted, whet 
won 
wound 

worked, wrought 
wrung, wringM 
written, writ 



Rbv. 8. — When the past tense is a monosyllable not ending in a sin* 
gle vowel, the second person singular of the solemn style is generally 



* Obsolete. 



I S^j to put on a spit, is regular. 
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fonned by the addition of est ; as, heardeatj fleddest^ toohtsL Eladit, waai, 
Boidstj and cUdsi, are exceptions. 

Rem. 8. — Compound yerbs (ef cept wdcome and behave^ which 

are regular) are conjugated like the sLmple verbs from which they 

are formed; as, <ee, saw^ seen; foresee^ foresaw^ foreseen. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 164. A defeedve verb is one fhat cannot be used in 
all the modes- and tenses. Thus, we cannot say, " I had 
could^^ " I fihall can^^ etc. 

The defectiye yerbs are caia^ eotdd, WO^^ mighty shall^ should, ^RU, 
would, must, ought, quoth, and beware., 

m 

tmiPERSONAL VERBS. 

§ 165. A unipersonoT verb is one that is used only in 
the third person singular; as, It hails; It snows; It 
behoves. 

"Rem..^- Mtthinks is an anomalous word, compounded of me and thinks. 
It is generally ranked with nnipersonal yerbs. 

EXERCISES. 

4 166. Write sentences oontuning examples of irregular yerbs; — of 
defective yerbs ; — of tinipersonal yerbs. 

< ■ ■ I ■■ ■! 11 ■ ■ ■l^l-^»^^» I ■ I . — M ^— ^^^^^— ^^^ ■ ■■■■■■■>■ I ■! !■ ■■■! 11 ■ ■ II I ■ ■ 

How are compovmd verbs conjugated f What is a defectiye yerb? 
Enumerate the defective verbs. What is a nnipersonal yerb 1 Examples. 

m 

* The term impersonal is commonly applied to this class of yerbs ; but 
a word which is always employed in one of the three grammatical persons, 
cannot, with any degree of propriety, be said to be without person. 
' " As to the yerbs which some grammarians have called impersonal^ there 
are. in fact, no such things in the English language." — Cobbett, 

" This form is commomy called impersonal; but this denomination is in- 
correct and inadmissible, since these verbs are really in the third person.** 
— JDtf Sacy, > 

Hiley denominates these yerbs monopersonalyvadi De Sac^, SutclifTe, 
and Morgan, caD them verbs of the third person. The term unipersonal is 
adopted in the Enfflish grammars of Crane and Fowle, in Bachi's Italian 
Grammar, and in the French grammars of Bolmar and Bugard^ 



^ 
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THE ADVERB. 

^ 167. An Adverb* is a word used to modify the sense 
of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, ^^ He is 
not understood ;"'i^" A remarkbly diKgent boy;" 
— "He speaks very fluently," 

Rem. 1. —Adverbs generally express in one word what would other- 
wise require two or more. Thais, now is used for ai, this time ; there^ for 

Rsx. 8.— Manj adverbs are formed by the onion of two or more 
words. Thus, indbed is composed of in and deed; sometmtcs, of Mme and 
timee ; herein^ of here and in. 

§ 168. Adverbe may be divided into several daasei, of which the 
ftUewing are the moal importaiit : — - 

1. Adverba of Manner; aa^yttftfy, ropidly, 

2. Of Place ; as, here^ there. 

8. Of Time ; as, nowy soan, latdy, 

4. Of Degree ; as, morej 2e«ff, hardly. 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes^ certainly ^ doubtUse, 

6. Of Negation ; as, not, no. 

Rue 1. — Other classes might be enumerated, but thiBj are less dis- 
tinctly marked; and the different uses of adverbs are so numerous that a 
perfect classification is impracticable. 

Bxx. 2. —The words to-day ^ ttMught, to-morrot0, and yesterday ^ though 
sometimes classed with adverbs, are properly nouns. 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

§169. A eonjwfkOxoe adverb is one that performs the office of a 
modifier and also of a connective ; as, ** When Crusoe saw the sav- 
ages, he became greatly alarmed." 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 
§ 170. Many adverbs, like adjectives, admit of comparison. 

What is an adverb ? Examples. Noom the principal daaefie ofadverhe, 
and ffive exampUe of each. What it a conjunetioe adverb f Examples, 

* The term adverb is derived from the two Latin words, ad and v^&um, 
which signify to a verb. 
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Most of those ending in ly are compared by mare and moit; as, 
wisely^ more toiselyj mast toisely, 

A few are compared by adding er and est ; 'as, saan^ saaner^ 
soonest. 

The following are compared irregularly: — 

p 5 ffu^er, farthest Little, less, least 

' (^further, furthest Much, more, most 

Well, oetter, best . Ill or badly, worse, worst 

EXERCISES. 



S 171. " The tree grows very rapidly." — " Iron is much 
harder than copper." — " Fortune sometimes favors those 
whom she afterwards destroys." — ^ Diligence is seldom un^ 
rewarded." — "Truth never fears examination, however 
rigid it may be." — "Whatever is done willingly is done 
well." 

Point out the adyerbs in the foregoing sentences. Give the class t^eadu 

Name three adverbs ending in ly /—three that do not end in ly. 

Write sentences containing examples of adverbs which modify verbs, 
adjecdves, and other adverbs. 

Write sentfnces containing adverbs- of manner , place, time, degree, affbrnuh 
tion, and negation. 



THE PREPOSITION. 

§ 172. A Preposition* is ^ word used to express the 
relation of a noun or pronoun depending upon it, to some 
other word in the sentence^ as, '^ He went from Boston 
to Albany;" — "Washington was the father of his 
country." 

How art adverbs ending in ly generally compared ? Examples, Give er- 
amples of adverbs compared by er and est ; — of adverbs compared irregularly. 
What is a preposition f Examples. 

Ill • — ■ ■ -■ 

* The term preposition is derived from the Latin wor^prapositiu, which 
signifies plaem before. 



CONJUNCTION. 
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Bbm. — In the foregoing examples, /rom expresses the relation be- 
tween werU and Boston; to, the relation between toent and Alhcmy ; and, 
oft the relation between ^af^sr and covmtry. 

4 173. ^e following list of prepositions embraces most of those in 
common use : — . 



Abont 


at 


above 


athwart 


across 


before 


after 


behind 


against 
alone 
amid or 


below 


beneath 


beside or 


amidst 


besides 


among or 


between 


amongst 


betwixt ^ 


around 


beyond 



by 


Qn 


under 


concemmg 


over 


underneath 


down 


respecting 


until 


during 


round 


unto 


except 


since 


up 


excepting 


through 


upon 


for 


throughout 


with 


from 


till 


' within 


in 


to 


without 


into 


Ito ward or 


worth* 


of 


towards 





THE CONJUNCTION. 

§ 174. A C<mjuncti(m\ is a word that is used to con- 
nect words or sentences ; '*as, " Seven and five are 
twelve ; " — " Straws swim on the surface ; hvt pearls 
lie at tlfe bottom." 

Bbm. — llie words belonging to this part of speech do not admit of a 
satisfactory division into classes.^ 

I Ml ■■!■■■_ I ■ ■ l_l !■ ■ I I 1 1 1 m l-M —^ 

What is a conjunction % Examples. 

^■■■■■■■■■■» ^ ■■II..I II ■ ^m^m^^ ■ I ■ III ^.i ■ ■■■■■ ■■ ^^,. , ■ , »^i^.^w — ■ w 

4f ** Worth has the construction of a preposition^ as it admits of the objec- 
tive case after it, without an intervening preposition." — Worcester's Diet, 

" The word worth is often followed by an objective, or a participle which 
it appears to govern ; as, * If vour arguments produce no conviction, they 
are worth nothing to me.* — ^ This is life indeed, life w<n^h preserving.* 
It is not easv to determine to what part of speech worth here belongs. Dr. 
Johnson calls it an adjeetivcy but says nothing of thQ oljeetivs after it, which 
some suppose to be eovemed by of understood. In this supposition, it is 
gratuitously assumed, that worth is equivalent to worthy^ aiter which of 
should be expressed ; as, * Whatsoever is loorthy o/* their love, is worth their 
anger.' But, as worth appears to have no certain characteristic of an adjeC" 
tive^ some call it a noun, and suppose a double ellipsis ; an, * The book is 
[of the] worth [of ] a doUar.' Tnis is still less satisfactory ; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no good reason why worth is 
not a preposition, governing the noun or participle." — G. Brown. 

Worth is also classed wim prepositions oy Davis, Everest, Jenkins, Todd, 
Badgley, and others. 

t The term eonjunetion is derived from the Latin word eonjtmgo^ which 
signifies to join together. 

I ^ The old distinction of conjunctions into copulative and disjunctive^ 
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^ 175. The following itf a list of the words most frequently employed 
ae conjunctions : — . , 

And but neither than though 

although either nor that unless 

as for notwithstanding then wherefore 

because • if or therefore yet 

both lest sinoe 



THE INTERJECTION. 

§ 176. An Interjection* is an exclamatory word, used 
merely to express some passion or emotion. 

The following list of interjections includes most of those which are fai 
general use: — 
Aht alas! fiet hat haOoI indeed! hi 01 oh! pOaio! ho! wdcom! 

Rem. — Other parts of speech are frequently used to perform the of- 
fice of inteigections ; as, hark! wrprmng! meny! 

EXSBCISES. 
§ 177. ^< Of what use are riches without happiness ? " •^^ 
'^ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even eo to them.'' — ^^ The sun, moon, and stars, admonish us 
of a superior and superintending power.*' — ^^ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people." -— 
" Whence are thy beams, Sun I " 

• — ■■ 1 ' 

What is an interjection ? Examples. 

was founded in error, and is, happily, going into disuse in our grammars." 
— FrazM. 

^ ConjunotiooB are generally divided into copulative and ditjjunetive ; but 
more confusion than practical advantage seems to be derived fix»n the divis- 
ion/ * — Chodenow, 

" I shall not take up time, and confuse the understanding of the learner, 
by dividing the woros con«idered as conjunctions, into eopuUaive disjunct 
twe, eonceenve, eto."'-^I*ewi8. 

** The common division of the words termed conjunctions, into eoyulativs^ 
as and; dispmUive, as either, at, neither , nor, etc. ; eoneeesivey as th/nigh^ 
although, yet; adversative, as but. however ;^ causal, as for, because, since ; 
illative, as therefore, wherefore, tnen ; eonditiontd, as if; exetptive, as un- 
less; deserves little consideration." — Grant, 

* The term interjection is derived from the Latin word interjectus, which. 
signifies thavwn between. 
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Point ont the prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, in the fore- 
^ing^ sentences. 

Write sentences containing examples of prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections. 



DERIVATION. 

§ 178. Derivation is that part of Etymology which 
treats of the origin and primary signification of words. 

RsM. — The words of every cultivated language may be re- 
duced to groups Off families, each of which is composed of words 
related to each other by identity of origin and similarity of signifi- 
cation. Thus, the words jtisticey justify^ JusHJication, justly^ adjust^ 
reddjuft, unjustf tn/tM^e, etc., are all kindred words, connected 
with the conunon parent just. So also, the words terrace^ terra- 
queauSf terrene, terrestrial, terrier, territory, inter, interment, disin- 
ter, Mediterranean, subterranean, etc., are all connected with their 
parent terra^ the earth. 

§ 179. Words are divided into two general classes : — 
primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is one that is not derived from any 
other word or words in the language ; as, man^ obey. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
primitive word or words ; as, manly ^ disobey. 

ORIGIN OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

§ 180. The basis of the English language is the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was introduced into England from Germany 

about the middle of the fifth century. 

Rem. — This original stock, besides being greatly modified hy 
use, has received large additions from other languages. The inva- 

What is derivation ? To what may the words of every cultivated lanytiage 
he reduced? Examples, Into what two general classes are words divided ? 
What is a primitive word ? Examples. A derivative word ? Examples. 
What is the basis of oar language? 

11 
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flBon of the Danes and Normans introduced many Danish and 
Nonnan-French words ; and a great nomber of Latin and Greek 
words have been since incorporated. We are also indebted for 
some of our words to the French, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
other languages. 

VBXgaXB AND StTFFlXSS. 

§ 181. Most of the derivative words of oar language, 
are. formed hj the aid of prefixes and suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the 
be^nning of a word ; as, aloft, rebuild, overcome. 

A suffix is a letter or syllable^ joined to the end of a 
word ; as, stormy, proudly, ]Biwless. 

Bbx. 1. — Most of the suffixes do not admit of precise and accurate 
defiaitioiis. 

Rbm. 2. — Two or more prefixes or suffixes are sometimes employed 
in the same word ; as, necKscover, power/W/jf. Rediscover contains two 
prefixes, re and dis ; and powerfmy, two sufi9[xes,/W and ly, 

Rbm. S. — Many of the roots or essential parts of the words before 
which prefixes are placed, are not used as distinct words in our language. 

Kem. 4. — When a prefix ends in a sound that will not readily 
unite with the sound of the word befi>re which it is placed, the final 
letter of the prefix is oftened changed or omitted ; as, ignoble^ for 
inndble ; coexisty {qit conessisL 

English or Saxon Prefixes. 

§ 182. The following are the prefixes of English or Saspn origin, 
with their significations : -^ 

1. A rignifies cm, tfi, or at; iis, ashore, on shore ; asleep, in deep. 

2. Be signifies upon^ over, about, etc.; as, hespo^ ^dew, ie- 
sprinkle. 

8. For signifies /rom or against; as, ybrbear, ybrbid. 

4. Fore signifies hefore; as, foreaee, fm-eteXL 

III ■ .III I III I ■ 1 1 ■ I , 

What changes ha» our language undergone stnee the period of the Ang^ 
Saxons t How are most English derivatiyes formed ? What is a prefix f 
Examples. What is a suffix? Examples. What is sometimes done unth 
the final letter of a prefix f « 

[Pupils should be required to give the signification of each of the 
prefixes, with copious illustrative examples.] 
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5. Mis s^pifies torong, erroneous^ or defective; as, muconduot, 
mwmle. 

6i Oii< signifies beyond, more^ or exterior; as, ouArun, (mdiyet 
outside. 

7. Over impKes excess or superiority; as, overdo, overcome. 

8. {7n denotes negation or privation ; as, tmcertain, unbind. 

9. Under generally signifies beneath^ iaifirioT^ or sti&orimate ; as, 
umferlaj, um^srmine. 

10. Up denotes elevation or M«&o^«ion; as, ujiland, tfpset 

*11. TFi^ generally denotes cpposiiion ixt separation ; as, tott^ 
stand, tot^draw. ^ 

ZfO^ Prefix€%. 

§ 188. The fi)]lowing are the principal prefixes derived from the 
Latin, with their ngnifications : — 

1. A^ aby or abs, signifies /fiom ; as, overt, to turn ftoni ; oSsolYe, 
to release from ; distract, to draw fixNn. 

2. Ad signifies iocftat; as, (uQoin, to join to. In composttbn 
this prefix may become a, ac, a/, ag^ a2, an, qp, or, aSy or at ; as, 
a«cend, accede, a/Bx, aggrandize, aOot, annex, appeal, arrest, 

.assume, attract. ^^ 

8. Ante signifies before ; as, antecedent, going before ; ontediln- 
▼ian, before the Flood. 

4. Oircum rignifies round or about; as, etreumnavigate, to sail 
round. 

5. Con signifies s^ii^ or tageHfir^ as, eonrcke, to call together. 
This prefix takes also the forms co, cog^ col^ corny and cor; as, co- 
here, co^ate, coAect, compress, correlatiTe. 

6. . Contra signifies against ; as, controdiot, to speak against Hiis 
prefix b sometimes changed to counter; as, counteract 

7. De generally agnifies from at down ; as, (fcdnce, to draw fix>m ; 
dlebase, to bring down. 

8. Dis generally implies separation or disunion; as, dissolTe. It 
has sometimes a negative use ; as, cftsapprove. Dis takes also the 
forms di and dif; as, (ftverge, diffaae, 

9. E 01 ex signifies out, out of or from ; as, eject, to cast out ; 
evade, to escape fixxm. This prefix takes also the forms ec and ef; 
as, eccentric, efface. 

^0. Extra signifies beyond^ or more than; as, extraordinary. 
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11. In J before an adjective, has a negative signification, neaiiy 
equivalent to not ; as, inactive, not active ; msecure, not secure. 
Before a verb, in signifies m, into, or against ; as, insert, to place in ; 
tndict, to speak against. This prefix takes also the forms en, im, ig, 
U, ir, and em; as, engrave, implacable, t^noble, tflegal, irradiate, 
«mboss. 

12. Inter agnifies between or among; as, intervene, to come be- 
tween ; intersperse, to scatter among. 

13. 06 generally signifies against; as, o&struct, to build against. 
Ob takes also the forms oc, of, and op; as, occur, o/Tend, oppose. 

14. Per generally signifies through or bg; a|^i ^rvade, to pass 
through ; perchance, by chance. ^ 

15. Pre or proi signifies before; as, precede, to go before. 

16. Pro signifies ybr,ybrtA, or forward; as, joronoun, fiir a nonn ; 
p*ovoke, to csdl forth ; /promote, to move forward. 

17. Re signifies again or back; as, reenter, to enter again; re- 
call, to call back. 

18. jS^ denotes departure or separation ; as, recede, to withdraw 
from. • 

19. Sub dgnifies under ; as, subscribe, to write under. 5u5 has 
also the forms sue, suf, sug, sug, and sus; as, «i4cceed, suffuse, sug~ 
gest, supiport, ^ti^^pend. 

20. Super generally signifies beyond, above, or over; as, super- 
natural, beyond nature ; «ii|Dervise, to oversee. This prefix often 
becomes sur ; as, surcharge. 

21. Trans signifies over or beyond; as, ^ran«fer, to carry over; 
tran^adantic, beyond the Atlantic. 

G-reek Prefixes. 

§ 184. The following are some of the principal prefixes derived 
fixjm the Greek, with their significations : — 

1. ^ or an denotes privation, and is generally equivalent to with" 
out ; as, atheist, without a God ; anarchy, without government. 

2. Anti signifies against ; as, an/ichristian, agmnst Christianity. 

3. Mono signifies single ; as, monosyllable, one syllable. 

4. P(\ly signifies many ; as, po/ysyllable, a word of many syllables 
6. Syn sip^nifies tvith or together; as, synthesis, putting together. 

Syn takes also the forms sy, syl, and sym; as, system, syllogism^ 
tympaiky. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 

* 

§ 185. Stntax treats of the constraction of sentences, 
according to the established laws of speech. 

§ 186. A Buntene^ is aa assemblage of words makiiig 
complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds ; — simple and compoiind. 

A rinqde- sentence is a sentence that contains (mfy one 
nominatiye and one finite verb ; as, ^^ The sm rises in the 
east." 

A compound sentence is one that contains two or more 
simple sentences; as, ^^ Industry procures competence, 
and frugalitj preserves it ; " — ^^ He fills, he bounds, con- 
nects, and equals ^.^ 

The simple sentences which umte to form a compound 
sentence, are called memhers or clauses. 

§ 187. The principal parts of a simple sentence are the 
subject or nominative, the verb, and the object. Thus, 
in the sentence, ^^ Temperance promotes health," tern- 
perance is the subject, promotes the verb, and health the 
object. 

Rem. — A sentence in which the veirb is intrandtiTe, )m> 011)7 
two principfil parts, the subject and the yerb ; as, ** He runs." 

Of what does syntax treat ? What is a sentence 1 Into what two 
general classes are sentences divided? What is a simple sentence? 
Examples. A componnd sentence? Exaibples. What are the simple 
sentences emhraced in a componnd sentence called? What are the 
principal parts of a simple sentence ? Illnstrate. What art tk$ primi'' 
pal parU of a sentence in v:hieh the verb Uintr(mnti^ Examplet* 

11* 
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§ 1 88. A Phrase is a short expression, or form of speech ; aS) 
« At length ; "— « Hand in hand." 

§ 189. Words used to explain or modify other words, are called 
adjuncts. This term embraces all the words of a simple sentence 
except the principal parts. Many adjuncts are composed of two 
or more words; as, *' Printing was invented in the fifteenth century." 
The whole phrase, *' in the fifteenth century," is here an adjunct 
of fDos invented. Hie and fifteenth are also adjuncts of century. 

§ 190. An Idiom is a form of expresdon peculiar to a language ; 

as, " Bear with me;" — ^ They came forward, to a man." 

Rbm. — The idioms of a lant^oage are not governed by the ordinary 
rules of syntax. A knowledge of them is therefore best acqaired by ob- 
serving carefully the phraseology of the best speakers and writers. 

§ 191. Agreement is the correspondence of one word 
with another, in gender, number, person, case, or form. 

§ 192. Chvemment is the power which one word has 
over another, in detenmning its state. 



§ 198. RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Rule L — NomxATirxs. 

/ The subject of a finite verb must be in the nominatiye 
case ; as, " The moon shines with borrowed light-; " — 
"*2%au shalt not steal." 

Rule IL — Apposition. 

, A noun or pronoun used to identify or ezplun another 

noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the same case ; 

as, " The salutation of me, Paul; " — " Xenophon, the 

soldier and historian^ was a disciple of Socrates." 

What is a phrase f Examples. What is an cuijunct f Examples. ■ What 
is an idiom f Examples. What is agreement ? What is government ? 
What is the rale respecting nominatiyes *? Kzamples. What is the 
rule respectmg apposition ¥ Examples. 
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Bulb m. ->- Fosssssives. 

The possessive case is goyerned by the noun whicij de- 
notes the thing possessed ;' as, " The «*»'» rays ; " — 
" My native land." 

y Rule IY. — Inbspekdent Case. 

When a noun -or prpnoun is used absolutely, having no 
dependence on any other word, it is put in the indepen- 
dent case ; as, '^ These are thy glorious works^ Parent of 
good ; " — ^' He that hath ears toliear, let him hear J 



w 



RxTLE V. — Pbonouns. 
Pronouns must agree with their antecedents, in gender, 
number, and person ; as, ^^ On the seventh day, God 
ended }d% work which he had made ; " — " Every tree is 
known by iU fruit." 

Rule VL — Pbonoxtns. 

When two or more words denoting different objects are 
taken conjointly, forming one common antecedent, the 
pronoun agreeing with them must be in the plural number ; 
as, ^^ Virtue and good breeding render their possessors 
truly amiable." 

Rule VIL — FBONOuzra. 

When two or more antecedents in the singular, are so ' 
connected that the pronoun agrees with each term sepa- 
rately, or with one of them exclusively, the pronoun should 
be in the singular number. 

Respecting possesstves? Examples. Respecting the independent 
case? Examples. Respecting tlie agreement of pronouns? Examples. 
Respecting the agreement of a pronoun vrith two or more words denot- 
ing different objects, taken conjointly f Examples. What is the rule 
respecting the agreement of a pronoun with each of two or more antece- 
dents taken separately, or with one of them exclusirely % 
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Examples : — " Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which 
moves merely as tit is moved ; ** — ** He, and no one else, was allowed 
to follow JoM inclinations ; ** — **Syery good act and everj good pnr- 
poM will receive fto reward." 

Bulb YUL — Abjsgtivss. 

Adjectives belong to the noons or pronouns which 
tiiej qualify or define ; as, ^^A good maa; ""^-^^^ Thue 
things." 

BdTLB UL — yBBB8.-*AeRBEMiarT. 

A verb must agree with its nominative, in number and 
person ;• as, " I go; " — " Thou geegt; " — " He hearsJ^ 

Bulb X. — Vekbs. — Agfbbehent. 

When two or more nominatives denoting different ob- 
jects are taken conjointij, forming one common subject, 
the verb agreeing with them should be in the plural num- 
ber; as, ^^ Socrates and Plato were eminent philoso- 
phers;" — ^^The air, the earth, the water, teem with 
delighted existence.' 
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BuLE XL — Verbs. — Agreement. 

When two or more edngular nominatives are so con- 
nected that the verb agrees with each subject separately, 
or with one of them to the exclusion of the others, the 
verb should be in the singAar number. , 

JS!xampiss .- -— * Dnty^ and not SnIereBt, wot bis constant rnk of adion ; * 
— ** Nor dond, nor speck, nor stain, breaks the serene of heaven ; '* — 
** Neither astrology, nor alchemy, deserves the name of a science ; "-— 
''In every tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a 
particular fondly ; " — ** CsBsar, as well as Cioero, was remarkable for 

Examples. What is the general rule for a^ectives ? Examples. The 
rule respiting the agreement of verbs ? Examples. Respecting the 
agreement of a verb with two or more nomiaatives denoting diflforent ob- 
jects taken conjointly ? Examples. 
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his eloquence ; ** — " Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 

glory." 

" Every tongue and every eye 

Does homage to the passer-hy." 

/ Rule XH — Verbs. — (Government. 
Transitive verbs, in the active voice, govern the objec- 
tive case; as, "I Jiave "heard Mm;^^ — ''Honor thy 
father and thy mother. ^'^ 

Rule Xm. — Same Case. 

Intnulttitive and passive verbs have the same case after 
them as before them, when both words refer to the same 
person or thing ; as, " Society is the true sphere of human 
virtue;" — "They wished him to be their king;^^ — 
"J5r« soon became the leader of his party;" — "jH« 
was chosen Ztftrarian/" — " jffinner has been styled the 
prince of poets." 

, Rule XJY. — GtOvernment of the LvFiNiTrvE. 

The infinitive mode ma^^ governed by a verb, a noun, 
or an adjective ; bs,'' Strive to improve;*^ — "I am in 
haste to return; " — "The ship was ready to saiV 
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Rule XY. — Tenses. 

In the use of verbs, those tenses should be employed 
which express correctly the sense intended. 

Rule XVL — Participles. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns ; as, " He stood 
leaning on his spade, and gazing at the brightness in the 
west." 

What is the rule respecting two or more lingular nominatives ao con- 
nected that the verb agrees with each separately, or with one to the ex- 
clusion of the others ? Examples. What is the rale respecting transi- 
tive verbs ? Examples. Respecting the same case ? Examples. Re- 
specting the government of infinitires ? Examples. What is the mle 
respecting tenses ? What is the mle respecting particioles ? Examples. 
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Bulb XVIL — Adyebbs. 

Adverbs modifj verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs ; 
as, " Men frequently contend for trifles ; " — " It was 
very ihmikfvUy received." 

Rule XVIUL — CoKJUircTiONft. 

Conjunctions connect words or sentences ; as, '^ Idle- 
ness avd ignorance are the parents of many vices ; " — - 
^' He fled hecavse he was afiraid." 

Rule XIX. — Prepositions. — "BiKis/tm^ 
Prepositions connect words, and show the relation be- 
tween them. 

Examples f — " He travdled pob pleamre ; " — " They were datUuU o» 
food;^ — *^ This \b an age or improvement;^'-' ** Ambassadors were 
sent preirioudjf to the ifeobratfuya.'* 

Rule XX. — Pbepositions. — (Government. 

Prepositions govern the objective case; as, "They 
came to u» in the spirit of kmdness ; " — " JVow him 
that is needy, turn not away." 

Rule XXI. — Interjections. 

Inteijections have no grammatical relation to the other 
words of a sentence ; as, " These were delightful days ; 
but, alas ! they are no more." 

Rule XXIL — General Rule. 

The difierent parts of a sentence should be made to 
harmonize with one another ; . and the several clauses 
should be so constructed and arranged as to express 

What is the rule respecting adverbs ? Examples. Respecting con- 
junctions ? Examples. Respecting the relation expressed by preposi- 
tions 1 Examples. What do prepositions govern ? Examples. What 
is the rale respecting inteijections ? Examples. What is the general 
rule of syntax ? 
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dearly the yarioiu relations^ connections, and dependences 
jt ifitendedy according to the best usages of the laiigoage. 

PARSING. 

§ 194. Parsing is an explanation of the properties and 
offices of words, according to the principles of grammar. 

OBDEB OF PABSIKQ. 

A Nimn, and why ? — Common or Proper, and why ? — 
Gtender, and why? — Person, and why? — Number, and 
why ? — Case, and why ? — Disposal, and Rule. ' 

An Adfeetive^ 9Xid why? — Class, and why? — 1£ a de- 
Bcriptiye adjective, give the Degree of Comparison, with the 
reason. — Compare it — Disposal, and Rule. 

In parsing an Article^ the pupil should teTL whether it is 
Definite or Indefinite, and why ; to what it belongs ; and as* 
sign the Rule. See Models of Parsinff, § 207. 

A Pronoun, and why ? — Class, and why ? — Grender, 
Number, and Person, and why? — If a Relative Pronoun, 
point out its antecedent, and tell what clauses are connected 
by it — Citeb, and why ? -^ Decline it, if declinable. — Dis- 
posal, and Rule. / 

A Verbj and why ? — Regular or Irregular, and why ? — 

Principal parts. — Transitive or Intransitive, and why ? — 

If transitive, tell whether it is in the Active or Passive 

Voice. — Mode, and* why? — Tense, and why? — Person 

and Number,^ and why ? — Disposal, and^Rule. 

In parsing a Participle, the following order should be ob« 
served : — A Participle, and why ? — Principal parts of the 
verb. — Perfect or Iitiperfect, and why? — Transitive or 
Intransitive, and why ? — If Transitive, tell whether it is 
in the Active or Passive Voice. -7— Disposal, and Rule. 

An Adverb, and why ? — Class, and why? — Disposal, and 
Rule. 



What is paning f 
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A Preposition^ and why? — Relation expressed, and Bule. 
A Conjunction^ and why ? -^ Connection, and Rule. 
An Interjection^ and why ? — Rule. 

[The Order of Parsing here given, and the Modds of Parsing intro- 
duced in connection with the Exercises, are inserted for the guidance of 
youn^ learners. It will often be found expedient, in parsing, to omit the 
etynuSogical modifications of a word, and give only its syntax or construe- 
tive office in Uie sentence. Advanced classes should attend less to the 
common Order of Parsing, and more to the Analysis of language. It is 
hoped that teachers will take special pains to render the exercises in pars- 
ing as intdlectual as possible. Pupils should be taught that correct pars-' 
ing always requires correct thinking; and that it is indispensably necessary 
for them to understand thoroughly tbs sense of any piece of wndng before 
they attempt to parse it. They should be reauired to explain the more 
difficult passages, by transposing the order of tlie words, or by expressing 
the sense in their own language ; but the words employed by the author 
should be preserved unaltered in parsing. See remarks prefixed to §§ 233 
and 245.1 



NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
Rule I. — Nominatives. 

§ 195. The subject of a finite verb must be in the nom- 
inative case ; as, ^' The moon shines with borrowed 
light ; " — « TJuru shalt not steal." 

Remark 1. — A verb in the infinitive mode,* a sentence, or a 

phrase, sometimes performs the ofiice of a noun or pronoun in the 

nominative ; as, " To err is human ; ** — ** That one man should he 

punished for the crimes of another, is unjust." 

Rem. 2. — In poetry, the nominative is sometimes omitted ; as, "Lives 
there who* loves his pain 1 " When the verb is in the imperative mode, 
the nominative is frequently omitted, both in prose and poetry ; as, " Take 
care of the minutes, and the hoars will take care of themselves/' - 

Rem. 3. — In declaratory and conditional sentences, the nomina- 
tive usually precedes the verb ; but in interrogative and imperative 
sentences, the nominative ftiost conunonly follows either the princi- 
pal verb or an auxiliary. 

What is the rule respecting nominatives ? Examples. What is some" 
times used to supply the place of a noun or pronoun in the nominative f Ex- 
amples. What position does the nominative usually take in dedaratory and 
conditional sentences f Interrogative atnd imperatxoe eeetienoBB f 
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Obsbbtation. 1. — The nominative ifi also placed afber^ti^e ▼erb:— ^, / 
\. When a sentence is introduced by the C3tpleti^e tuivSrS ^here) "as^" "^ 
*~ There are many good pieces in this collection.'' 2. When a supposition 
is expressed without the ose of the cpnjunction if; as, " Were Uiere no 
difference^ there would be no choice.'^ 3- When a sentence is introduced 
by neither or nor, not used to coftespond with another conjunction ; as, 
" The eye which saw him shall see hia OQ more, neither shall hisjp^ 
any more behold him.*'- 

Obs. 2. — When who, whifA, or what, is used as the subject of the yerb 
in an interrogative sentence, and also wh^n tMncA or what is used as an 
adjective belonging to the subject, the nominative precedes the verb; as, 
** fVho is there to oppose him ? " — ** What object will be accomplished ? " 

Obs. 3. — Besides the cases heine enumerated, there are many others in 
which the nominative may either precede or follow the verb, and for which 
no definite rales can be given. 

Rule IL -— Apposition. 

§ 196. A noon or pronoun used to identify or explain 
another noon or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case; as, "The salutation of me. Paw?/"-— 
" Xenophon, the soldier and historian^ was a disciple of 
Socrates." 

Rem. 1. — Amtosition signifies (Ming to, and denotes that another 
name is added for the same person or tUng. 

Rem. 2^ — A noun is sometimes put in appoaition with a sentence 
or phrase ; as, ^* He permitted me to make fi^ee use of his valuable 
library; — a kindness which I shall always remember with gratr 
itude." 

Rem. 3. — A noun denoting a whole is sometimes followed by 
two or more words in apposition with it, denoting the parts of 
which it is composed ; as, " They travelled in company, some on 
horseback, some in carriages, and others on fbof 

Rem. 4. -^ a distributive term in the singular number, or a word 
in the singular modified by -a distributive, is often put in appknition 
with a noun or pronoun in> the plural ; aa, ^ They have fallen, each 
in his field of glory.'* — Oowper. ^ They fled, every man into his 
tent." — 1 Sam, 4: 10. 

What is the rule respecting apposition 1 l^xamples. With what 6e- 
sidfis a noun or pronoun^ is a noun sometimes in apposition f Examples, 
What remark is made re8f)ecting woj-ds denoting the several parts of a wfutlc f 
Examples. What is ilie remark respecting a distributive term in the fingidar 
lumber, or a word in the singular modified by a distributive f Emmplss, 

12 
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Rem. 5. — In the plirases one another and each other, the words 
one and each have a construction similar to that described in the 
last Remark ; as, " They confide in each other ;** — " Bear ye one 
another's burdens." In the former of these sentences, each is in 
apposition with they, and other is governed by the preposition in. 
In the latter, one is in apposition with ye, and another's is governed 
by burdens. 

Rem. 6. — Two or more proper names, applied to the same in* 

dividual, may be regarded as forming one complex noun; as, 

'* Thomas Jefferson was the third president of the United States.** 

Rbx. 7. — Anomalous expressions sometimes occur, in which a noun 
used without the sign of possession, is put in apposition with a noun or 
pronoun in the possessive case ;* as, '* This did not prevent John's being 
acknowledged and solemnly inaugurated Duhe of Normandy.'V- Henrjfs 
Hitt, of Brit, ** His eminence as a jwige was great and undeniable.^* •— 
Brougham, See Rule 18, Rem. 10. > 

Rule lH — Possessiybs. 

§ 197. The possessive case is governed by the noun 
which denotes the thing possessed ; as, '^ The mirCB rays; " 
— " Mjf native land." ^ See § 94, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 1. — When the governing word is rendered obviotks by the use 
of the possessive, it is frequently omitted ; as, ** I called at the bookseU- 
el's ; " that is, " at the booksellei's store." 

Rem. 2. — When the thing possessed belongs to two or more 

possessors conjointly, the sign is annexed to the last only of the 

possessive nouns ; as, ^ Mason and Dixon's line ;** — ** Andrews and 

Stoddard's Grammar ; " — ** Allen, Morrill, and WardwelTs store." 

But when different things of the same name belong severally to 

Explain and ittastrate the construction of the phrases, each other arui one 
another ? What is said of two or more proper names, applied to the same 
individual f Examples, What is the rulfr respecting possessives ? Ex- 
amples. What use is made of the sign when the thing possessed belongs te 
two or more possessors conjoindg f Examples. What, u^ien different things 
of the same name belong severp&y to two or more possessors f Examples. 

* Grammarians differ widely in opinion respecting the proper mode of 
parsing words of this class, m the sentence quoted from Henry^s History, 
u. Brown and Goldsbnry would make the word Duke a possesnve, in appo- 
sition with John's, Sanborn would make it independifru. Butler would 
call it a jfredicate nominative. Hart would say that Duke is used in the 
uominatiws indefinite. Bullions would make it an Objective. 
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two or more possessore, die sign should be annexed, to each posses- 
^ve; as, " Webster^Sj Worcester's, and Smart's Dictionary;" that is, 
Webster's Dictionary, Worcester's Dictionary, and Smart's Dic- 
tionary. 

Rem. 8. — Two or more words closely united, and forming 
essentially one complex noun, have the sign annexed to the last 
only; as, ^^ Henry the Eighth's reiga;" — ^Thomas Jefferson's ad- 
ministration ; " — " John the Baptises head." 

Rem. 4. — When two or more possesdve nouns in apposition are 
governed by a noun expressed, the governing word is usually plac- 
ed after the Others, and the sign annexed to the last only of the 
possessives ; as, *^ For David my servants sake." 

Rem. $r. — When an explanatory term consisting of several words, or 
a namber of explanatory terms, are subjoined to a noun in the posses- 
sive, and the governing word is understood, the sign is generally annexed 
to the first possessive only ; as, "I left the book at Johnson's, a respecta- 
ble bookseller, and a worthy man." 

Rbk. 6. — Other cases sometimes occur for which no certain rule can 
be given. Thus, we may say, ** I called at Mr. Brown, the jeweller's," or 
**I called at Mr. Brown*s the jeweller;" since both these forms are au- 
thorized by usage. 

Rem. 7. — When a noun or pronoun, preceding a participle used 

as a noun, is properly in the possessive case, the sign of possession 

should not be omitted. 

Correct Examples : — "A great public, as well as private advan- 
tage, arises from every one's devoting himself to that occupation 
which he prefers, and for which he is specially fitted." — Wayland. 
'^ This is known by the moon's a],ways keeping nearly the same face 
towards us." — Olmsted. 

False Syntax : — *' Such is the advantage we receive from the 
chain being composed of so many links, the spine of so many 
bones." — PcUey. "There was a chance of him recovering his 
senses." — Macaulay. " A contemporary scholar speaks of the 
author being unknown." — Thomas Campbell, 

What^ when two or more words closdy united, firm one complex noun f 
Examples. What is said respecting tivo or more possessives in apposition, 
governed by a noun expressed f Examples, What care should be observed 
respecting possessives before participial nouns f Examples, CknraA thefidu 
sgntax, and show why it isfilse. 
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Rem. 8. — When we wish to mention a part only of the objects pos- 
sessed, we should employ both the preposition of and the possessive case; 
as, " An anecdote of Dr. Franklins ;** — " These poems are as good as 
some of Dana's." 

Rem. 9. — An exj^lanatory clanse should never be inserted between a 
possessive noun and the word by which it is governed. The following 
sentence is faulty in this respect : — " She began to extol the farmer's, as 
she called him, excellent understanding." It should be, *" She began to 
extol the excellent understanding of the fiumer, as she ciedled him." 



Rule IV. — Iin)KP»ND]!arr Cask. 

§198. When a noun or pronoun is used absolutely, 
having no dependence on any other word, it is put in the 
independent case; as, "These are thy glorious works, 
Parent of good ; " — " ffe that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.^' r 

Rem. 1. — This rule applies, — 

(1) When a direct address is made, and the noun or pronomn has 
no dependence on the rest of the sentence ; as, '* The fault, dear 
Brtitusj is not in our stars, but in ourselves." This is the case in- 
dependent by address. ^ 

(2) When a noun or pronoun is joined with a participle having 
no dependence on any other word ; as, ^ The sun having risen; we 
departed on our journey." This is the case independent with a 
participle. 

(3) When a noun is used to introduce the subject of remark, 
and then left independent of the rest of the sentence ; as, *' The 
Pilgrim fathers, — where are they?" This is the case independent 
by pleonasm.* 

Obs. 1. — This redundant use of the noun or pronoun is generally in- 
elegant, bat in poetry and animated prose it is sometimes employed with 
happy effect 

Obs. 2. — A plural term is sometimes used emphatically after a series 

I ■ ■ • . ■ ■ ■■ - I 

What is the rale respecting the independent case ? Examples. Name 
the several circumstances under which nottns and pronouns are used indepen- 
dently, and give examples of each kind. 

* For several of the divisions embraced in this classification of words in 
the independent case, the author is indebted to the excellent treatise of 
Mr. G. Brown. 
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df words or phrases comprehended under it ; as, ^EoMy fortunty life, all 
were iiquandered." — Bancroft. In this sentence, the words ease, fortune, 
and life, may be regarded as independent by pleoniwn. So also, in the 
following sentence, the infinitiye yerbs may he regarded as independent 
or absolute by jUecmaem : — " 7b 6c murdered, to be tortured, to be robbed, to 
be sold into slayery, to be exposed to the outrages of gangs of foreign ban- 
ditti calling themseWes patriots, — these are evidently evils from which 
men of every religion and men of no religion wish to be protected." — 
1i\£aoaulay. 

(4) When a noon or pronoan is used to express an exclamation ; 
as, ^* Oh, the miseries of war I " This is the case independent by 
exclamation. 

((>) When a noan, haying no dependence on any other 

used to express a name or title, as, *' The Sketch Book 

Algebra ; " or to denote tme^ measure^ disianeey direction, 

as, ** He left the country ten years ago," "^ The tree was found to 

be eighty y«€^ in height," *' He walked twelve miles." This is the 

case independent by ellipsis, 

Obs. — This class of words in the independent case is not intended to 
include those nouns before which a preposition is properly understood. 
In all such examples the preposition should be supplied in parsing, and 
the noun made to depend upon it in the objective case. There are, how- 
ever, instances in which the noun is not properly dependent on a prepo- 
sition either expressed or implied ; and examples of this class should be 
put in the independent case.* 

Rem. 2. — A noun is sometimes used utJl^itely after an infinitive or 
participle ; as, " To be the slave of passion is of all slavery the most 
wretched." The word slave, in this sentence, may be parsed by Rule 4, 
in the indqtendeni case. See Rule 8, Rem. 14. 



\ 199. EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

[It is hoped that teachers will not fall to insist on a thorough perform- 
ance of these exercises. Rules may be recited very fluently wimout be- 
ing understood } but an ajfplication of them in the construction of sen- 

^"hi expressing distanee or duration, either in time or »aee, we use the 
noun absolutely; as, *He walked ten miles;* — *He stood three hours,*" 
— LatJiam. 

, ^ Nouns signifying the tims when, and time how long, weight, measure, 
and distance, are put in the obiectiye case absolute.**— XtfUK^onA. 

" Lowth, followed by the whole tribe of writers on this subject, alleees 
some prepositions to be understood before these expressions or time ; out 
this is a ptdpable error, arising from preconceived notions of the necessity 
of such words. The fact is otherwise. All these peculiar phrases are 
idiomatic ; and the remains of the early state of our language.** — Webster. 

See also Smart, J. M. Putnam, Frazee, Goldsbury, Webber, Flower 
411en and Comwell, Cooper, Dayenport, and Kutting. 

12* 
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tences, requires a careful attention to prineiples, \^hile ft also aids tite 
learner in forming an accurate style of writing. See Otsd Instruction.] 

Write sentences containing nouns and pronouns in the 
nominatiye ; — containing a verb in the infinitive^ a sentence^ or 
a phrase, used as the subject of a verb ; — nouns in apposition 
with other words ; — nouns and pronouns in the possessive case ; —* 
two or more possessiveSf governed by a noun denoting Joint posses* 
sion ; — two or more possessivesy governed by nouns denoting differ* 
ent objects of the same name ; — two or more words^ forming essen* 
ticdly one complex noun in the possessive ; — two or more possessives 
in apposition^ governed by a noun expressed ; -^ a noun or pronoun 
in the possessive^ preceding a participial noun ; — a noun or pronoun 
in the case independent by address; — in the case independent wUh 
a participle ; — in the case independent by pleonasm; — in the case 
independent by exclamation; — 1» the ca^e independent by ellipsis. 

Rule V. — Prokouks. 

§ 200. Pronouns must agree mth their antecedents in 
gender, number, and person ; as, *^ On the seventh day, 
God ended his work which he had made;** — "Every 
tree is known by its fruit." 

Rem. 1. — The neuter pronoun U is one of the most general 
terms in the language. It may be used, — 

(1) To represent a noun in the plural number; as, '* It was the 
heretics that first began to raiL" 

(2) To represent a noun in the masculine or feminine gender ; 
as, " It is a brother of the prince ; ** — 7 " %is the queen." 

(3) To represent a noun in the first or second person ; as, " It 
is I;"— "Is t< you?" 

(4) To represent a sentence or piurase ; as, " // is impossible to 
please aU men;** — "// is observed by Seneca, that prosperity 
greatly obstructs the knowledge of ourselves," 

(5) To denote 8<»ne state or condition ; as, ^ It rains ; **■ — " Haa 
it come to this ? " 

■ I I I I I ■ I H I I I I II ■ I , .1 , . . 

What is the rule respecting the agreement of pronouns? Examples^ 
Emtmerate the ptcuUar uses of the pronoun it, and give examples of each. 
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(6) It a sometimes employed in a vague or indefinite sense ; as, 

** During this time, they had lorded it over the kmd with absolute 

sway." — PrescoU. 

Obs. — In most of the cases here enumerated, it is an inceptive pro- 
noun, used to form an easy and agreeable introduction to a sentence. 

Rem. 2. — The personal pronoun them should never be employed 
^as an adjective. We should say, ** Bring me those books ; " — not 
" them books." 

Rem. 8. — When two or more personal pronouns in the second 

person, are employed in the same connection, they should be made 

to correspond in style. (§§ 111, 112.) The following passage is 

therefore inaccurate*: — 

" Enjoy yow dear wit, and gay rhetoric 
That hath so well been tau^fnt her dazzling fence ; 
Thou art not fit to hear th/»df convinced." — ^^dtm, 

Tour should be thy^ to correspond with thou and thyself. 

False Syntax. 

" Ere you remark another's sin. 
Bid thy own conscience look within." — Gay, 
^ What strange events can strike with more surprise 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes? 
Yet, taught by these, confess th' Almighty justi, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust," — PamelL 

Rbm. 4. — The use of diifer^nt relatives in the same sentence referring 
to the same antecedent, should generally be avoided. The following sen- 
tence is faulty in this respect: — ** I have amused myself with remarking 
some of the motlev characters that have thus usurped the ancient abode 
of royalty, and wno seem as if placed here to give a farcical termination 
to the drama of human pride. — Irving. Who should be changed to 
that^ to correspond with that in the preceding clause. * 

Rem. 5. — Monarchs and editors of periodical publications often 
employ the plural form of a pronoun in the first person, instead of 
the singular ; as, ^^ We, taking into our royal consideration the vari- 
ous disorders and abuses," etc. — " We charge you, on allegiance 
to ourself;** — " We cheerfully admit the following communication 

What improper use is sometimes made of the pronoun them ? Illustrate. 
What rule should be observed, when two or more personal pronouns in the second 
person are employed in the same connection f Comet the false syntax, and 
show why it is false. What form of expression is peculiar to sovereigns an^ 
tditors of perioduxd publications f Examples. 
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into oar columns, but do not hold ourself responmble for the senti- 
mentB which it embodies.*' 

Rem. 6. — The relative whi^ is applied to persons, and 
tohich to irrational animals and inammate things; as, 
" Homer, who wrote the Iliad ; " — " The man whom we 
saw ; " — " The horse which Alexander rode ; " — " The 
rain wJdch fell." 

Obs. — The pronoun who should not be used to represent a name 
which is taken as a word merely. Thus, "The court of queen Elizaheth, 
who was but another name for prudence and economy/' should be, ^ The 
coart of queen Elizabeth, wkott name was but anojher word for prudence 
and economy." 

Rem. 7. — The pronoun that is applied either to persons or 
things ; as, " He thaJt hath knowhnl^, spareth his words ; " — ^ The 
bird thai sang so sweetly ; ** — ^^ The house thai was built last year." ^^ 

Obs. 1. — That should be employed in preference to who or AJ 
which, — ^ 

(1) When its use will prevent an unpleasant repetition of either 
of these pronouns ; ^ ** Who that is not blinded by prejudice will 
believe this report ? * 

(2) When persons form a part only of the antecedent ; as, *' The 
men and things thai he saw." 

(3) After a collective noun denoting a body of persons; as, 

*^ The army that was defeated, was. cofiiposed of veteran soldiers." 

Obs. 2. — There are other cases in which that may be employed or not. ' 
according to the taste of the writer; as, " He that formed the eye, shall he 
not see ? " — Ps. 94 : 9. " He to^j>lants an oak, looks forward to future 
ages, and plants for posterity." — Irving. " There is a serene and settled 
majesty in woodland scenery, that enters into the soul, and dilates and 
elevates it, and fills it with noble inclinations." — Ibid. 

Rem. 8.—* The possesnve whose is applied to both persons and 

things ; as, " Franklin, whose name will ever be remembered ; '^ — 

"Virtue, whose reward is lasting;" — "Frowning rocks, whose 

lofly summits." See § 1 1 7, Note. 

What distinction is observed in the use of who and which f Seleci 
several examples of each from other works. To what is the pronoun that 
applied f Examples. When is that employed in preference to who or which 9 
Examples of each dass. To what is the possessive whose applud f Ex 
amples. 
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Hem. 9. — When two or more pronouns, or notxns and pronouns, 

of different persons, are closely united in the same construction, 

the word whi'^h is in the second person should generally be placed 

first, and that in the first person, last ; as, " You and Charles, and 

I, were engaged in the same transaction ; " — " You and your friend 

were absent ; ** — " My brother and I were detained." 

Hem. 10. — The word what should not be used for tlie conjunction 
thai, nor that for the compound relative what. The followinjr sentences 
are faulty in this respect: — "They would not believe but wluit be was 
guilty ;" — " We speak that we do Know, and testify that we have seen." 

Rkm. 11. — Relatives should be to placed as to prevent all ambi- 
guity in regard to the words which they are intended to represent. 
The following sentence is therefore objectionable: — **He is un< 
worthy the oonfidence of a fellow-being that disregards the laws of 
his Maker." Corrected: — **H6 that disregards the laws o? his 
Maker, is unworthy of the confidence of a fellow-being.'* 

Obs. — *' I ara the man' who command you." This sentence is ambig^- 

uous, and may be corrected in two different ways. If who is intended to 

refer to /, we should say, * I who command you, am the man." But if 

who is intended to refer to many then we should say, '^I am the man who 

< commands you." 

Rex. 1!L--In familiar language, the relative is sometimes improperly 
omitted. Thus, " He is a man I greatly esteem," should be, ** He is a 
man whom I greatly esteem." So also, " I am dissatisfied with the man- 
ner I have spent my time," should be, "I am dissatisfied with the manner 
in which I have spent my time." 

Rem. 13. — Whatever h sometimes employed merely for the purpose 
of rendering a word or phrase emphatic; as, "' No condition tchateoery 

Rbm. 14. — What is sometimes used adverbially, in the sense of partly ^ 
or in part; as, " What with 'wooding* at two or three places, and what 
with the excitement of the day, we were too fatigued to g^ve more than a 
glance and a passing note of admiration to the beauty of the scene." — 
WiUis. 

Rem. 15. — A pronoun is frequently employed to represent a 
sentence or phrase; 9^ '^Josephus received a liberal education 
among the Pharisees^ after which he went to Rome, where he culti- 
vated his talents to great advantage." Which here represents the 
whole clause, " received a liberal education among the Pharisees,** 

What is the rule respecting two or more pronouns^ or noum and pronounsy 
of different persons 9 Examples, What is the rule respecting the position 
of relatives 9 Illustrate, What besides nouns are often employed as the 
antecedents of pronouns f Examples. 
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Rkm. 16. — A pronoQii sometimes relates to an adjectire for its antoei 
dent ; bat this usage is inelegant, and sliould generally be avoided.* 

Rkm. 17. — A prononn sometimes relates to a verb for its antecedent, 
bat this asage is also objectionable.t 

Rule VL — Pronouns. 

§ 201. When two or more words, denoting different ob- 
jects, are taken conjointly, forming one common antec^ 
dent, the pronoun agreeing with them must be in the plu- 
ral number ; as, ^^ Virtue and good breeding render their 

possessor truly amiable." 

Rem. — When the antecedents are of different persons, the plu- 
ral pronoun referring to them should be of the first person, if either 
of the antecedents is of the first; but if neither ci the antecedents 
is of the first person, the pronoun should be of the second person : 
as, ^ James and I have finished our lessons ;" — ^ You and Henry 
shared it between you." 

Rule VIL — Fbonouks. 

§ 202. When two or more antecedents in the singular 
are so connected that the pronoun agrees with each term 
separately, or with one of them exclusively, the pronoun 
should be in the singular number ; as, '^ Man is not such 
a machine as a clock or a watch, which moves merely as 
it is moved;"— -^^ He, and no one else, was allowed to 
follow hi% inclinations ; " — " Every good act and every 
good purpose will receive it% reward." 

What is the rale respecting the agreement of a pronoim with two or 
more words denoting different objects taken conjointly? Examples. 
What 18 the rule respecting the agreement of a fhtrd pnnounimth antecedents 
of different persons f Eocamples. What is the rale respecting the agree- 
ment of a pronoun with each of two or more antecedents taken separate- 
ly, or with one of them exclusively 1 Examples. 

* " If this enumeration is eompletSj which, of course, we would not affirm 
it to be." — N. A. Review. 

t " Nor is it less pleased with its first successful endeavors to walk, or 
rather to run, wkick precedes walking." — PaUy, 



■i 
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HeIui. — Wheti a singular and a plural antecedent are joined by 
the connective or or nor^ the pronoun agreeiug with them should 
be in the plural number ; as, '^ Neither he nor his friends have in- 
terested themselves in this subject" 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

§ 203. Write sentences containing examples which illustrate the 
agreement of pronouns with their antecedents ; — one or more ex- 
amples of it, used to represent a word in the plural; — of it, repre^ 
senting a n&un in the masculine or feminine ; — containing exam- 
ples of who^ which^ and ihat^ correcdy employed; — of whose, 
referring to persons; — o/* whose, referring to irrational animals^ 
and things without life ; — two or more pronouns, or nouns and pro- 
nouns, of different persons, joined in the same construction ; —ex- 
amples illustrating Rule 6th ; — fk plural pronoun referring to ante- 
cedents of different persons ; — examples illustrating Rule 7th ; — 
a pronoun agreeing with a singular and a plural antecedent conr 
nected by or or nor. 

f 204. EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

[The words which are desippied to be parsed, are printed in Italics. 
The sentences following the dividing line, require an application of the 
Remarks and Observations, and may l^ omitted by beginners.] 

• Modds. 

" i/w task is accomplished." 

^18 is a pronoun, because it is a word used to supply the place of a 
noun ; — personal, because it expresses person and number of itself; — 
in the m:vscaline gender, because it denotes a male ; — in the third per- 
son, because it denotes a person spoken of; — in the singular num- 
l)6r, because it implies but one object ; — in the possessive case, because 
it denotes possession. Nom. he; Poss. his; Obj. him; Ind. he. — It is 
governed by task. The possessive case is governed by the noun wliic-h 
denotes the thing possessed. 

Task is a noun, because it is used to express the name of an object ; — 
common, because it may be applied to any one of a whole class ; — in 
the neuter gender, because it aenotes an object which is neither male 
nor female ; -r in the third person, because it denotes an object spoken 
of; — in the singular numbsr, because it implies but one; and in the 
nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb is accomplished. 
The subject of a finite verb must be in me nominative case. 

What is the rule nfsp^ng a pronoun agreeing with a singular and a jdural 
anteaedent, connected by or or nor ? Examples. 



i 
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''The cars have arrived." — ^^He toko overcomes his paasions 
conquers his greatest enemies" — " Venerable men ! you have come 
down .to us from a former generation" — *' Alexander and Napo- 
leon were destroyers of their race." — " Gihhon the historian, was 
an infidel." — ^' U wlis neither he nor his brother, that brought the 
inteUigence." — ' ^ Our country is ruined, if it becomes too prosper- 
ous." — B, B. Edwards, '' There is no service which a man of com- 
manding intellect can render his fellow-creatures, better than that 
of leaving behind him an unspotted example."— ^ncfr^iox Norton, 

§ 204. ** Whether teachers are to continue in the brighter ages 
which prophecy announces, is rendered doubtflil by a very striking 
prediction of the times of the Messiah," — Channing. 

'^ ^enes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed. 
Please daily, and whose novehy survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years ; — 
Praise justly due to those that I describe." — Cowper, 

" Edward the Confessor's tomb." — " It would be fruitless, to w* 
vestigate the peculiarities of their respective institutions, which bear 
a very close affinity to one another,"'-'Prescott, " John Marshall 
was an illustrious Judge." — " Marsh, Capen, and Lyon's publica- 
tions." — ^* These jpotn/9 being known, his ignorance of other points, 
his doubts concerning other points, affect not the certainty of his 
reasoning." — Paley, " These are different questions from the 
question of the artisfs existence ; or, which is the same, whether the 
thing before U9 be a work of art or not." — Ihid. " They had heard 
of the arrival of two independent companies twenty days before." — 
Sparks, " No member or members could arrogate to themselves the 
exclusive merit" — N, Y, Review. " It is we who are Hamlet," — 

Hadia, 

^lAy friends^ — do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after m^i ? "^-Cowper. v 



Rule Vm. — Adjectives. 
§ 205. Adjectives belong to the nouns or pronouns 

■ ■ ■ » »■»■■■■■ ■■■»■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ . »_■ ■■ ■ ■■- ■ I I 111 ■ I » 11 1 — ^<^^^^^^-^i^^ 

What is the general rale for adjectives. Examples. 
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which they qualify or define ; as, " -4. good man ; '' — 

« Thme things." 

Rem. 1. — The adjectiYes this and thaJt^ these and those^ must 

agree in number with the nouns which they define ; as, this book^ 

these books ; that marij those men, 

Rbm. 2. — Yi hen Vds and that are used in the sense of firmer and 
iaJUer^ this and tksK correspond with latter, that and those vnthjormer. 

Examples : — " Religion raises men above themselves ; irreligion 
sinks them beneath the brutes; — this [irreligion] binds them 
down to a pitiable speck of earth, thcU [religion] opens for them a 
prospect to the skies." 

"Then palaces and,lofty*doraes arose*, — 
These for devotioji) and for pleasure thote^ — Pope. 

Rem. 3. — Ac^ ectives which imply uaity, must be joined to 

singular nouns, and those which imply plurality, to nouns in the 

plural ; as, one hour ; three days ; both houses ; all men. 

Obs. 1. — The adjective every is frequently joined to a plural noun 
used collectively to denote one aggregate ; as, " Every ten years." 

Obs. 2. -^ The word cM is connected with singular nouns denoting 
quantity, and with plural nouns denoting number ; as, " AU the com was 
consumed ; " — " All things pass away." 

Obs. 3. -^ The adjective many is sometimes placed before a singular 
noan, the article a or an being inserted between them; as, "Full many a 
gem of purest ray serene." 

Rem. 4. — An adjective is sometimes used to qualify a phrase or 

sentence ; as, " To be blind is oalamitous :** — ** That he should 

have refused the appointment, is extraordinary/* 

Rem. 5. — An adjective is often used to qualify a noun and 
another adjective, taken as one compound term ; as, '^ A venerable 
old man ; " — " The best upland cotton." 

Rem. 6. — » An ac^ective is sometimes used to modify the sense 

of another adjective ; as, " Red hot iron ; " — " Five hundred men." 

'^E^i.^'f.-^ Either is occasionally employed by good writers in the sense 
of eacn. ' / 

' Examples : — " This merciless devastation extended more than two 
leagues on either tide of the line of march."— Prftsfotf. " The 
Sabine hills and the Albanian mountains stretch on e<M£rhand."— 
Irving. 

" On ctYAer side the giant guards divide." — Southey. 

What rale is observed resjvcting the number of the adjectives this, that, 
these, and those 1 Examples. What of adjectives which imply unity and 
plurality f Examples. What besides nouns and pronouns, do adjectives 
tomelimcs qualify f Examples of each doss. 

13 
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BsM. 8. — When an adjectiye is employed to express a compari* 

son between two objects only, or objects' of two different classes, it 

should generally take the form of the comparative ; as, ^* Homer 

was the grecUer genius ; Yiigil the better artist" — Pope, ^^ Our 

brig was the faster sailer of the two." — Willis, ** William is taller 

than James;" — ** William is the taUer of the two;" — "George 

and John are more studious than James and Charles." 

Obs. — Sometimes, howeyer, the superlatiye form is employed when 
only two objects are compared ;* as, ^ Of the two, the English system is 
the safest.^ — Humphrof. " The largest boat of the two was cat loose."-* 
Cooper. " Both of these opinions have the sanction of high aathority, 
and it may be worth while to examine which of them be wisest." — N. A. 
Beview. ^* I think the English one rather the best of the two/'—LodcharL 

Rem. 9. — When a compariaon is expressed between more than 

two objects of the same daas, the superlative degree is employed ; 

as, " The2(»^Qf the Boman tribunes; " — " The most ancient poet '^^ 

— " The noldest of the Greeks." 

Rem. 10. — In the use of comparative and superlative adjectives, 
care should be taken not to include a noun or pronoun in a class to 
which it does not belong, nor exclude it from a class to which it 
does belong. Thus, it would be improper to say, " Socrates was 
wiser than any Athenian," because Socrates was himself an Athe- 
nian, and could not be wiser than himself. The correct form would 
be, " Socrates was wiser than any other Athenian," or " Socrates 
was the wisest of the Athenians." The following sentence is also 
erroneous : — " The vice of covetousness, of all others j enters deep^ 
est into the souL" Covetousness is not one of the other vices, as the 
construction of the sentence would imply. Corrected : — " Of all 
the vices, covetousness enters deepest into the soul." 

What isihe general rtde respecting an adjective used to express acomparison 
between two objects^ or two dosses of objects f Examples. What is the gen- 
eral rule respecting an adjective^ used to express a comparison between more 
than tun objects of the same dass. Exampies. What care should be ob' 
served in the use of comparatives and superlatives f 

* *' The strict mle laid down by grammarians, that the comparative is to 
be used when two things are spoken of, and tiie superlative when more than 
two are the subject of discourse, has not been observed, even by the best 
writers, and still less by the best speakers, and need not now be insisted 
on." — Connon. 

'* The superlative is often more agreeable to the ear ; nor is the sense in 
jnred. In many cases a strict adherence to the comparative form renden 
the langusge too stiff and formal'* — Lennie, 

See also Angus's Grammar and Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetcrio. 
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Correct Examples : — " An aristocracy is, of all forms of govern- 
ment, the most tenacious of life, and the least flexible in its pur- 
poses." — Bancroft, " Time ought, above all other kinds of prop- 
erty, to be free from invasion." — Johnson, " Transcribing was, of 
all occupations, that which Cowper disliked the most" — Southey, 

False Syntax : — " The high reputation which he afterwards ob- 
tained, came too late to gladden the heart which, of all others, 
would have most rejoiced in it" — Southey. " This kind of wit is 
that which abounds in Cowley, more than in any author that ever 
wrote." — Addison, "Breathing, with ease, is a blessing of every 
moment ; yet, of all others, it is that which we possess with the 
least consciousness." — Paley, ^ In the age of Elizabeth, England 
was more distinguished for patriotian than any nation in civilized 
Europe." — N, A, Review, 

Rem. IX. — Double comparatives and superlatives, as worser^ 

most straitesty should be carefully avoided. 

Obs. — The word lesser is, however, sometimes employed by good 
writers ; as, " The lesser incidents." — N, Y. Review, *' L^ser sympathies." 
—Dana, "Of lesser noie.''-— Goldsmith, "Fifty lesser angels.^—i'rv/: 
Wilson, ** Zfeswr graces." — Blair. *^ Like /lesser streams." — Colaidge, 

Kem. 12.. — An adjective is sometime used to perform the office of an 
adverb; as, '^Soji sighed the flute." — Thomson, This usage is mostly 
confined to the poets. 

RE^c. 13. — An adjective maybe used to express an attribute or 

quality which results from the action of the verb with which it is 

connected. Adjectives of this description relate both to the verb 

and the- noun or pronoun, and may be called adverbial adjectives. 

Examples: — "The door was painted green.** — "Heaven opened 
ivkte her ever-daring gates." — MiUon, " The exiles of a year had 
grown familiar with the favorite amusement of the Indians." — 
Bancroft. " Children just let loose from school" — Croldsmith, 

Rem. 14. — An adjective is sometimes used absolutdy^ having no direct 
reference to any noun or pronoun expressed or implied ; as, " The desire 
of being happy, reigns in all hearts ; " — " 1*0 be wise and good^ is to be 
great and noble,** See Rule 4, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 15. — Nouns are sometimes used to perform the oflice of 

adjectives, as, " A stone cistern," " A gold watch ; " and adjectives 

to perform the office of nouns, as " The great and good of all ages." 

Correct the false syntax^ and show why it is false. What of double oom- 
varutives and superlatives f. What is an advertdal adjective f Examples, 
Give examples of nouns used to supply the place of adjectives and adjectives 
used to supply the place of nouns, <» 
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ARTICLES. 

Rem. 16. — The article a or an belongs to uouus in 
the singular number only, or to nouns denoting a plurality 
of objects in one aggregate; as, *' A house ;^^ — '•^ An 
eagle ;^^'- — ^'Amillion.^^ 

Rem. 17 — The article the belongs to nouns either in 
the smgular or plural number; as, " The President ;^^ — 
" The Uuropeam. " 

Rem. 18.^- Articles ai^ sometimes used to modify the sense of 
other adjectives: as, " A few days ; " — " -4 thousand years ; " — 
" So much the stronger proved he." 

Rem. 19. — The article the is sometimes used to modify the sense 

of an adverb ; as, " The longer you delay, the more your difficulties 

will increase." 

Rem. 20. — When the article a or an is placed before the words few 
and little^ it generally changes their meaning from negative to positive. 
Thus, when we say, " There were few persons present," the woi-d few is 
used in a negative sense, in distinction from many^ to denote the smallness 
of the number. But when we say, "There* were a few persons present," 
the word few is used in a positive sense, in distinction from non^^ to denote 
that there were some persons present. The expressions, " He needs little 
aid" and " He needs a little aid," serve also to illustrate this remark. 

Rem. 21. — When two nouns following a comparative refer to differ- 
ent pereons or things, the article shouW be repeated before the second 
noun ; but when the two nouns refer to the same person or thing, the ar- 
ticle should not be repeated. Thus, in the sentence. " He is a better sol- 
dier than a scholar," the terms soldier and scholar relate properly to differ- 
ent individuals, and it is implied that he is a better soldier than a scholar 
would be. But, in the sentence, " He is a better soldier than scholar," 
the terms soldier and scholar are limited to one individual, and it is im- 
plied that he is better in the capacity of a soldier than in that of a scholar. 

Rkm. 22. — WTien two or more adjectives standing in connec-' 

tion are used to describe different objects of the same name, the 

article should generally be placed before each of them ;. as, " A red 

and a white flag ; " that is, two flags, one red and the other white. 

What is the rule for the agreement of the article a or an f Examples. 
Of the article the ? Examples. WluU besides noim«, do articles sometimes 
modify f Examples of each class. What is the general rule respecting the 
article^ whkn ttvo or more adjectives standing in connection desaibe different 
objects of the same name f Examples. 
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But when no ambiguity is likelj to arise from the omission of the 
article, its repetition is not essential. Thus we may say with equal 
propriety, " The fourteenth and the fifteenth century," or " The 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries," 

Rem. 28. — When two or more adjectiyes are used to describe 
the same object, the article should generally be employed before the 
first only ; as, " ^ red and white flag ; " that is, one flag, both red 
and white. But when we wish to give particular prominence to 
each adjective, the article may be inserted before each, if no am- 
biguity would arise ; as, ^ The learned, the eloquent, the patriotic 
Chatham.* ^ 

Rem. 24. — A noun taken in its widest and most general sense, is 

commonly used without an article ; as, ^ Man is mortal ; " — ^ Vice 

is odious ; " — ** Iron is the most useftd of the metals; " — ** He was 

ce^ed Master** 

Obb. — Sometimes, however, the article the la used with a singular 
noun to denote the whole species, or an indefinite portion of the species ; 
as, ^ The hone is a noble animal." 

Hem. 25. — The article is generally omitted before proper names, and 
such other nouns as are of themselves sufficiently definite in their signifi- 
cation; as, "GeoiT^e Washington was born in the year 1732." — **To- 
da]L is yesterday returned.*' — Yovmg, There are, however, some cases, 
in which the use of the article bemre proper names, is admissible ; as, 
« r^gPyrenees ; " — " TA* French ; » — »* Tfe Earth ; " — « TA* illustrious 
Franklin ;** — *^A Mr. William Jones addressed the meeting." 

Rem. 26. — The letter a is sometimes employed by mercantile men in 
the sense of the preposition to;* as, "Baltimore flour sold at $4.50 a 
$4.58;" that is, "Baltimore flour sold at prices varying from $4.50 to 

$4^.58." (?/ 

Obs. — A appears also to have the force of a preposition in the follow- 
ing and other similar examples: — "He set the public a reading."^- 
BlackiooocPs Magazine. "There is some ill a brewing." — Shakmeare. 
In such expressions as; " Thomas a Becket," " Thomas a Kempis," a ia 
employed in the sense of the preposition of. 

Rem. 27. — A is sometimes employed as a mere expletive prefix; as, 
" I begin to be ct-weary of thee." — Smkspeoart, " Poor Tom *s a-cotdJ* — 

What exception to this nde f ExamjAea. What is the general rule when 
two or more adjectives describe the same object f Examples. What excep- 
tion f Examples. What of a noun taken in its widest sense f Examples. 

* " This I take to be a relic of the Norman French, which was once the 
law and mercantile lanjniage of England ; fbr, in French, «, with an accent, 
meuis to or o^." — • CoMeit. 

13* 
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Rem. SS. — An was formerlr used as a oonjanction, in the aenae of if] 
as, ** Fortane is to be honored and respected, an it be bat for her daiig^h* 
ters, Confidence and Reputation." — Bacon. 

POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Rem. 29. — Adjectives should be so placed as to show clearly*^ 
which nouns they are intended to qualify. Thus, instead of say- 
ing, **This disconsoUUe soldier's widow," we should say, *<Thia 

soldier's discoruoUUe widow." 

• 

Ob9. 1. — When an adjective is used to qualify another adjectiye 
and a noi^, taken jointly, it should not be placed between the 
other adjective and the noun. Thus, in the expression, '* An ami- 
able young man," the word amiaMe qualifies the phrase young man , 
it would therefore be improper to say, '* A young amiable man." 

Obs. 2. — The adjective generally precedes the noun to which it be- 
longs ; as, ** A patriotic citizen." But in the following cases the adjective 
most commonly fqllows the noun: — I. When some word or phrase is 
dependent on the adjective ; as, ** The knowledge requisite for a states- 
man ; " — "A river twcntjryards jwVfc.** 2. When the adjective is used 
as a title ; as, " Alfred the dr^ ; " — " George the Fourth." 3. When the 
quality expressed by the adjective is dependent on the action of a transi-^ 
five verb ; as, " Vanity often renders man contemptible." 

Obs. 3. — When an adjective is qnalified by an adverb it is sometimes 
placed before the noun, and sometimes after it; as, '* A very good man ; " 

— " A man conscientiously exact." 

Obs. 4. — When a verb comes between an adjective and its noun, the 
adjective may either precede or follow the noun ; as, " Grtai is our God j " 

— " Gaming'is ruinmu." 

" How twin the ardor of the crowd, 
How Ujw^ how litJde are the proud, 
How indigent the great." — Gray, 

Obs. 6. — When several adjectives belong to one noun, thev may either 
precede' or follow the noun ; as, " A learned, wi^e^ and amiaUe man," or 
"A man learned^ wise, and amiable."* The longest adjective is usually 
placed last 

Qgg 5. An adjective relating to a pronoun is generally placed after 

the pronoun ; as, " He is faiihfid and kind." 

Q g 7 When a noun is preceded by an article in connection with 

one or more other adjectives, the article is generally placed first; as, "u4 
ereat and good man.'' But when the words many, such, both, all, and 
what, are employed, they generally precede the article; as, ''Many a 

What rule is to be observed respecting the position of adjective f IlluS" 
irate. What rule is to be observed respecting an adjective used to qualify 
smother -adjective and a noun f lUudrate. 
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diy ; ♦• — « Such a favor ; " — « Both the trees." The article is also platted 
after adjectives which are modified by as, so, how, and however ; as, " How 
great a work." 

ObSw 8. — Some grammarians object to the use of the numeralfi, 

two, three, four\ etc., before the adjectives first and las^i. There 

seems, however, to be no good reason for the objection*,* and the 

expressions two first, three lasty etc., are ftdly sanctioned by good 

asage. 

Examples : — '^ My tvoo last letters." — Addison. " The two first lines 
are uncommonly beautiful." — Blair. "At the tiuo Zos/ schools." 
— Johnson, '"the three first generations." — E. Everett. "The 
two first years." — Bancroft. "The tux) first days." — Irving. 
" The ttpo first cantos." — A. H. Everett. " The fimr first centu- 
ries." — Prescott. " The twOf last productions." — N. A. Review. 
" The fi)ur first are altogether and unequivocally poetical" — 
Cheever. " The tkree first of his longer poems." — SmUhey. 

Obs. 9. — The expressions ^r^^ three, last two, etc., are also in 

good use, and, in some cases, are to be preferred. 

Examples : — " The first eighteen years." — N. A. Review. " The 
history of the world for the lati fiftyjosjK.^ — E. Everett. " Dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years." — Brougham. 

* ' 

What is said of the use o/ numerals before the adjectives first and last f 
Example. What otiter farm is also employed f Examples. 

* " It has been fashionable of late to write the first three, and so on, in- 
stead of the three first. People write in this way to avoid the seeming ab- 
surdity of implying that more than one thing can be the Jirst; but it is, at 
least, equally absurd to talk about the first ftnir, when (as often happens) 
there is no second four. ^"^ — Arnold, 

" Surely, if there can be onlv * one last,* * one first,* there can be only * a 
last one.' * a first one.* I need, onjy observe, that usage is decidedly in fa- 
vor of the former phraseology." — Grant, 

The following remarks respecting this ouestion, are extracted from a pa- 
per read by Dr. !Murdock before the New Haven Academy of Sciences : — 

" The only argument against the use of tiv'o first, and in favor of substi- 
tuting first two, so far as I can recollect, is this. In the nature of things, 
there can be only one first and one last, in any series, of things. But is it 
true that there can never be more than one first and 07ie last? If it be so, 
then the adjectives first and last must always be of the sing^dar nnmjjer, 
and can never agree with nouns m the plural. We are told that the "fintt 
years of a lawyer's practice are seldom very lucrative. The poet tells us, 
that hW first essays were severely handled by tiie critics, but his last efforts 
have been well received. Examples like these might be produced without 
number. They occur everywhere in all our standard writers. * * Wlien 
a numeral adjective and a qualifying epithet both refer to the same noun, 
the general rule of the English language is to place the numeral first, then 
the qualifjnng epithet, and afterwards the noun. Thus we say, * the two 
wise men,' * the two tail men ; ' and not, * the wise two men,* -* the tall two 
men.* And the same rule holds in superlatives. We say, * the two wisest 
men,' * the two tallest men ; ' and not ' the wisest two men,' * the tallest two 
men.' Now if this be admitted to be the general rule of the English Ian- 
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EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

§ 206. Write sentences containing examples of descriptive and 
definitive adjectives ; — containing an adjective that qucdijies a sen- 
tence or phrase; — an adjective that qualifies a noun and another 
adjective^ taken as one compound term; — an adjective expressing a 
comparison between two objects only; — one expressing a compari" 
son between more than two objects; — an adverbial adjective; — a 
noun used to perform the office of an adjective, and an adjective 
used to perform the office of a noun ; — examples of the articles ; — 
one or more examples illustrating Rem. 22nd; — Benu 28rrf/— 
Eem. 24.th. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Models. 
§ 207. " The country abounds in excellent fruit" 

The is an article^ This title is applied to the definitive adjectives a or 
an, and the. — It is definite, because it indicates some particular ob- 
ject ; — and belon<^ to country. Adjectives belonjj to the nouns or 
pronouns which tliey qualify or define. 

Excellent is an adjective, because it is a word joined to .a nonn to qual- 
ify its meaning; — descriptive, because it expresses some quality of 
the nonn /rMiV ; — in the positive degree, because it expresses the 
simple state of the quality. Positive, excellent ; comparative, more 
ejrrtUevt : superlative, most excellent. It belongs to fr»it. Adjec- 
tives bsionjj 16 the nouns or pronouns which they qualify or define. 

" Wife men.*' — "A virtuous life.'* — " Rural scenery is always 
interesting." — " Are these things so ? " — " The noblest spirits some- 
times grow up in the obscurest spheres." — " More agreeable conver- 
sation." — " An able statesman." — " The rose is sweet" — " Our 
highest interests." — " All hope was lost." — " Time is so stoift of 
foot that none can overtake it." — " Modesty is one of the greatest 
ornaments of youth." — " Our good or bad fortune depends greatl} 
on the choice we make of our friends." 



§ 208. " Men grew old in camps, and acquired the highest reno^i n 
by their warlike achievements, without being once required to face 
serious danger,** — Macaulay. " Any one can conquer his passions 

guage, then it follows, that generally we should say, * the tttfo first ' * the 
twolasty^ etc., rather than ^t\\^ first t^oo^ the ^ last two," etc. This I say 
should generally be the order of the words. Yet there are some cases in 
which it seems preferable to say, * the Jirst two^ * the first ikres^ etc." 



? 
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who calls in the aid of relio^on." — Crahb. " Every nine days must 
have its wonder, no matter of what kind." — Irving. " We have 
the rather availed ourselves of this testimony of a foreign critic in 
behalf of Shakspeare, because our own countryman, Dr. Johnson^ has 
not been so favorable to Aim." — Mazlitt. " I made the greater pro- 
gress." — Franklin. " A century is a period of a hundred years." — 
** Kectitude in aU its branches, is the supreme good." — CJianning, 
" The purest clay is thai which bums white." — " The door was red 
hot." — Dickens. " That mind and body often sympathize, is plain.** 
— Jenyns. " The two last qualities are indeed so common in aU the 
poetry of his nation, that we need scarcely enlarge upon the phrase 
as belonging peculiarly to him." — /. G. Lochhart. " Without fru- 
gality none can be rich ; and with it, very few would be poor.** — 
Johnson. 

" Man itfien clouds with vain or fancied ills, 

His narrow span, when NaJture*s stainless h'ght r 

Dispenses only happiness, and £l11s 

The world toith things so beautiful and bright. 

Her plains, her mountains, and her valleys teem 

With living, verdure in the fairest dress ; 

And ocean, river, lake, and singing stream, 

Combine to harmonize her loveliness." — W. C. Lodge. 



Rule IX. — Verbs. — Agreement. 

§ 209. A verb must agree with its nominative, in num- 
ber and person ; as, " I go ; " — " Thou seest ; " — " He 
hears. "^^ 

False Syntax : — " The singular admixture of serious faults which 
call for severe criticism, with great merits which excite our warmest 
admiration, render our task one of unusual perplexity." — West- 
minster Review. " He was forced to account for it by one of the 
most absurd, unphilosophical notions that was ever started." — Ad- 
dison. " They dwelt with a contented fondness on the scenes amidst 
which they had been bom and nurtured with a purity and exultar 

What is the rule respecting the agreement of verbs? Examples. 
Conect the false syntax, and show why it is false. 
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tion of feeling which powerfuUjr captivates the heart"-— iVl A^ 
Review, 

*' A few brief summer days, and thou 

Ko more amid these haunts shall glide.*' — Bernard Barton, 
^ What art thou, speak, that on designs unknown, 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone ? ** — Pope. 

Rem. 1 . — When a verb is placed between two nominatiyes of 
different numbers or persons, it should generally be made to agree 
with that which pi^edes it ; as, ** His meat tvas locusts and wild 
honey;" — '* Thou orf the man." But when the verb is followed 
by the direct and principal subject, it should be made to agree with 
the latter nominative ; as, ** Who art thou ?" — " What are toe ? " 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

Rem. 2. — The singular form of a collective noun, may have a 
verb agreeing with it either in the singular or plural number; 
as, J* The nation is powerful ; *' — '* The assembly toere divided in 
their cfpinions." 

Obs. — No definite rule can be given to decide, in all cases, 

which number should be employed tb agree with a collective noun. 

When the noun most naturally suggests the idea of unity, the verb 

should be singular ; but when the noim conveys the idea of plurality j 

the verb should be plural. In modem usage, the plural form is 

most frequently employed. 

Rem. 3. — The transitive verbs need and uxmt are sometimes employed 
in a general sense, without a nominative expressed or implied.* 

Examples: — " There needed a new dispensation of religion for the 
moral reform of soqiety." — Cald> Cuming. " There needs no better 
picture of his destitute and piteous situation, than that fumisbcd 
by the homely pen of the chronicler." — Irving. " Wheiiesoevei 
the case of the opinions came in agitation, there vxinted not patrons 
to stand up to plead for them." — Sparks's Am. Biog, 

" Nor did there loant^ 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven.*' — Mikon. 

Rem. 4. — A verb in the imperative is sometimes used absolutdy, 

What of a verb placed between tvoo nominatives of different numbers or per 
sons ? Examples. What is said respecting the agreement of a verb with c. 
collective noun ? Examples. How are toe to be governed in deciding which 
number should be employed to agree with a collective noun 9 

* See Webster, Perley,and Ingersoll. 
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having no direct reference to anj partienlar snbjecit expressed or im- 
plied.* 

Examples : — " And God said, * Let there be light ; ' and there was 
light*'— Gen. 1:3. 
" * I 've lost a day,' — the prince who nobly cried, 
Had been an emperor withoat his crown, — ^ 
Of Borne *? — ^Azy, rather, lord of human race.** — Young. 

Rule X. — Verbs. — Agreement. 

§ 210. When two or more nominatives denoting differ- 
ent objects are taken conjointly, fonmng one common sub- 
ject, the verb agreeing with them should be in the plural 
number ; as, ^^ Socrates and Plato were eminent philoso- 
phers ; " — " The air, the earth, the water, teem with 
delighted existence." 

False Syntax : — " When the desire of pleasing and willingness 
to be pleased is silently diminished, the renovation of friendship is 
hopeless." — Johnson, ^* The stamp and denomination still oontin-. 
ues, but the intrinsic value is frequently lost." — Addison. 

Rem. 1. — When two or more nominatives are thus employed, they 
are generally connected by the conjunction cmdy expressed or understood. 

Rem. 2. — A singular nominative and an objective after withy are 
sometimes made to form the joint subject of a plural verb ; as, " Pha- 
raoh with all his host, loere drowned in the Red Sea." This copulative 
use of with is occasionally adopted by good writers ; bat it would be bet- 
ter, in most cases, either to put and in the place of. toith or to employ the 
singular, form of the verb.f Thus, instead .of saying, " This noble ship 
with her gallant crew Were buried beneath the waves," it would be more 
correct to say, '' This noble ship and her gallsA crew were buried beneath 
the waves." So also, " This brave officer -^^ a company of oilly fifty 



What is the rule respecting the agreement of It verb with two or more 
nominatives denoting different objects, token conjointly ? Examples. 
Oorreat the fake syntax^ and show why it is fils^. 



* See Frazee, Allen and Comwell, Nutting, Lynde, and Ohapin 

t The nse of a plural verb to aeree with a singular nominative and an 
objective after uit/>^ js sanctionea by Priestlev, Grant, Milliean, Cobbett. 
Lewis, HendricL, Lennie, Hort, Del Alar, and ^immonite ; and condemned 
by G. Brown, ^lurray, Sanborn, Kirkham, Picket, Hiley, Meilan, Higgin- 
son, Hazlitt, and Latham. 

" This phraseology, though not strictly consonant with the rules of con- 
cord, frequently obtains, both in ancient and modern languages. In some 
cases indeed it seems preferable to the syntactlcai form of expression." — 
Dr, CromOe. 
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men, have succeeded in quelling the insurrection " would be better ex- 
pressed by saying, " This brave officer, with a company of only fifty men, 
has succeeded in quelling the insurrection." 

Examples : — " This principle, with others of the same kind, supposes 
man to act from a bnite impulse.*'— >AiA?i«t>n. " He himself, with 
others, was taken" — Bancroft "A body of two thousand men 
succeeded in surprising the quarters of the marquis of Cadiz, who, 
with his followers, was exhausted by fatigue and watching." — 
Presoott. 

Rem. 3. — When two or more singular nominatiTes denoting the 

same object are taken conjointly, the verb agreeing with them must 

be singular ; as, ^^ This renowned patriot and statesman has retired 

to private life." 

Rule XL — Verbs. — Agreement. 

§ 211. When two or more singular nominatives are so 
connected that the verb agrees with each subject separ 
rately, or with one of them to the excbision of the others, 
the verb should be in the singular number. 

Examples: — ^'Duty, and not interest, was his constant rule of ac- 
tion ; " — " Nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, breaks the serene of 
heaven ; " — '* Neither Astrology, nor Alchemy deserves the name 
of a science ; " — " In every tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or for- 
tune, has exalted a particular family ; — " Caesar, as well as Cicero, 
was remarkable for his eloauence ; " — " Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory." 

" Every tongue and every eye 
Does homage to the passer by." 

FaUe Syntax : — ** N^tfcer romantic fancy, nor extreme pathos, 
nor sjjblimity of the ve^mrst order, are discoverable in Pope." — Ed- 
inburgh Review. *^ Tl^|^pst trifling occasion, a transient scarcity of 
flesh or lentils, the ifeglHct of an accustomed salutation, a mist^ike 
of precedency in the public baths, or even a religious dispute, were 
at any time sufficient to kindle a. sedition." — Gibbon. 
" Danger, long travel, want, or woe. 
Soon change the form that best we know."-r-5cott. 



When two or more singular nominatives denoting the same object^ are taken 
conjointly^ in tvhat number must the verb be ? Examples. What is the rule 
respecting two or more singular nominatives so connected that the verb 
agrees with each separately, or with one to the exclusion of the others 1 
Exami)lcs. C<nrect the false syntax, and show why it is false. 



Rem. 1. -^ When a singular and a phirftl nominative are con- 
nected by or or nor^ the verb should be in the plural ; and 
when the harmony of the sentence admits of it, the plural nom- 
inative should be placed next to the verb ; as, " Neither pov- 
erty nor riches tbere injnrioiis to him.*' 

Hem. 2. — When two or more nominatives of different persons 
are c(fnnected by or or Aor, the verb is often made to agree with 
the nearest nominative ; as, " Either you or I am in fault" But it 
would generally be better to express the verb in connection with 
each nominative, unless the different persons of the verb agree in 
form; as, " Either you are in fault, or I am." 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

§ 212. Write exercises containing a verb that agrees with a sin- 
gular nominative ; — a plural nominative ; — a nominative in the 
first person ; — one in the second ; — one in the third ; — a verb 
agreeing with a collective noun ; — a verb agreeing with two or 
more nominatives denoting different objects, taken, conjointly ; — 
several different examples, illustrating Rule 11th; — a verb agree-- 
ing with a singular and a plural nominative, connected by or or 
nor ; — a verb agreeing with two or more nominatives of different 
persons. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

^ Models. • 

§ 213. "I saw the sun sinking behind the hills." 

Saw is a verb, because it expresses an asser||H|||or affimiation ; — irreg- 
ular, heeau.se it does not form. its past teifiSEnd perfect participle hy 
adding d or ed to the present; — «ec, saw. seen; — it is a transitive verb, 
in the active voice, because it governs the object sun ; — in the indica- 
tive mode, because, it expresses a declaration ; — in the past tense, he 
cause it denotes indefinite past time ; — in the first person singular, to 
agree with its nominative /. A verb must agree with its nominative, in 
number and person. 

Sirikiruf is a participle, because it is a mode of the verb which pai-takes 
of the properties of the verb and the adjective; — sink, sunk, sunk ; — 
imperfect, becau-^e it denotes the continuance of the action ; — intransi- 
tive, because it does not have a noun or pronoun for its object ; — and 
belongs to sun. Participles relate to nouns or pronouns. 

What is the rule respecting a singular and a plural nomiruitiof., connected 
by or or nor ? Examples. Respecting two or more nominatives of diJfWfut 
persuas, connected by or or nor ? Examples. 

U 
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nDproTe." — " The muUiiude pwatte pleasare." — ** Time and tide 
wait for no man." — '* The intellect, and not ihe heart is concerned.'* 
— ^ Neither the time nor the place voas known.'* — ** The iirt^m of 
iSie city and state of Rome, is involved in great uncertainty." 

§ 214. " In civilized life, where the happiness, and indeed almost 
the existence of man, depends so much upon the opinion of his fel- 
low men, Tie is constantly acting a studied part" — Irving. " 7%eU 
great critic and philosopher endeavors to palliate this imperfection 
in the Greek poet" — Addison. " TAis, and this oZone, constitutes 
tfteworth and importance of the sacrifice." — Channing. ^ A shalOy 
grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are sufficient to at- 
tract a colony of sedentaiy Arabs." — Gibbon. ^^ Africa, as well an 
Gcttd, was geadvLaiXiy fashioned to the imitation of the capital." — Ibid, 
^ Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners, at sunset were seen.*" — Byron. 

** The almost unobserved advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
were paving the way for discoYeries." — Mackintosh. ** The iron, as 
well as the toood, was token from the wreck of the same ship.'' — 
Souihey. '* It has been frequently observed by writers on physiog^ 
nomy, that every emotion and every operation of the mind has a 
corresponding expression of the countenance." — Dugald Stewart. 



Rule Xn. — Ysrbs. — Governmeut. 

§ 215. Transijlfe verbs, in the active voice, govern 
the objective cas«f ias, " I have heard him /" — " Moncr 
Vtiy father and thy mother?^ 

Rem. 1. — A verb in the infinitive, a sentence, or a phrase, often sup- 
plies the place of a noun or pronoun in the objective case ; as, *' Yon see 
how few ofHyue men haw returned.^ 

Rem. 2. — An intransitive verb may be used to govern an ob- 
jective, when the verb and the noun depending upon it axe of 
kindred signification ; as, '* 7*0 live a blameless life ; " — ** To run a 



race.** 



What is the role respecting transitive Terbs ? Examples. What of an 
intrmmtioB verb fbUowed by a nom of kindred mgn^fieationf Examfia 
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Ob8. — Idiomatic expressions sometimes occur In which intransitlTe 
Ycrbs are followed by objectives depending upon them ; as, ^ Perhaps we 
have wanted the spirit, and manliness, to look the subject fally in the face." 
— Chaammg. " Thej hwgked him to scorn.''— Afott. 9 : 24. " We hi^ve 
stopped a moment to btecuhe onr horses^ — UrngfiUom, 
^ The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by the fire, and iMdthe nighi awaj." — Goldsmith, 

Rem. 3. — TransitiTe verbs of askingy ffiving^ teaching^ and some 

others, are cflen employed to govem two objectives^ as, **'A8k 

hi9n hM opinionJ* ^- ** This experience taught nu a Taluable lesson/' 

— " Spare me yet this bitter cup^" — Hemans, ** I tbrice presented 

him a kingly crown^ — Shakspeare. 

Rfiiyr. 4. — Verbs of asJdngy givingy teachingy and some others, 
are often employed in the passive voice to fnovem a noun or pro- 
noun in the objective. 

Examples : — ** He was ashed his opintbri."—- JsAfuon. ^ The pujHl, in 
more advanced life, is toti^Ar the science in its strictly logical Kffm." 
^-N. A. Review, " He was denied admission to the most important 
miblic repositories." — Prescott. **He had been refused shelter,** — 
Irving, ** They were denied the indulgence,*^ — Macaulay, ** They 
httoe been denied eveiy ennobUne institution!* — Channing ** Am X 
to be asked snch a question f ** — Cooper, 

Obs. — This form of expresuon is anomalous, and nught, in many 
be ia»proved.t Thus, instead of saying, ^ He was oifered a seat 



Dransitive verbs (fashing^ teaddng, etc ? Examples* How are verbs of 
askingy teachingy etc., t^ten emploged m the passtne veiee 9 Examples, 

* Many grammarians supply a preposition to govern one of the objectives 
fallowing this class of verbs, hut such a mode of parsing is, in many cases, 
• arbitrary, and does violence to an important and well established idiom of 
the language. In the expressions, ^^ Teach them- to obey the laws,*' and 
^ Teach thimt obedience to the laws,** it is mamjfost that the ^mmatical 
influence of the verb teach upon the pronoun them, is the same in both ex- 
amples. Why then parse the word them as governed by the verb in one 
example, and in the other by a prepositum understoofi ? 

The rule for the government of two objectives by a verb, withont the aid 
of a preposition, is adopted bv Webster, Murray, Alexander, Frazee, Nut- 
ting, Perley. Goldsbuty^ J. M. Putnam, Hanuin. Flower, Crane, Brace, 
Greenkaf, 0. Alexander, Burr, Cornell, Cntler, ana many others. 

t 6. Brown, Sanborn, Murray, Wrisht, and sevwal other grammarians 
condemn this usage altogether ; while, on the other hand, it has the sunc 
tion of a still larger class of authoi^ including I>r. Crombie, Flower, 
P^Orsey, Crane, Fraaee, R. C. Smith, Smmons, I&mlin, Lennie, Hendrick, 
Ainswdrth, Arnold^ and Nutting. 

^ Examples of the application of this rule are furnished by the best wri- 
ters. Phrases such as these, — * She was asked the question,' * She was 
taught her lesson,' • They were oflfered a pardon,' * They were demed their 
request,* etc., are of frequent occurrence ; and it seems better, after the ex- 
ample of the Latin, to provide for them by a special rule, than to eondemn 
them as inaccuracies." — Pond's Mwrray. 
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in the conncil " it would be preferable to say, " A scat in the council wns 
offered [to] him." 

Rbm. 5. — The passive Toice of a verb is sometimes used in connec- 
tion with a preposition, forminj^ a compound passive vmh. 

Ercanptes : — "He wait listened to without a murmor.'' — A. H. Everett. 
" Nor is this enterprise to be aooffkd at." — Channing. ** This is a 
tendency to be guarded against f—'Paley. "A bitter persecutioa 
was carried on." — Hallam. 

Rem. 6. — Idiomatic expressions sometimes occur in which a noun in 
the objective is preceded by a passive verb, and followed by a preposi- 
tion used adverbially. 

Examples : — " v ocal and instrumenfal music were made use of." — 
Addison. " The third, fourth, and fifth, were taken possession of at 
half past eight." — Southey. "The Fiota w€u soon hst sight of in 
the darkness of the night." — Irving. "It ought never to be lost 
sight q/?' — N. A. Review. 

Oo8. — This idiom is anomalous; but it has the sanction of manj 
good writers, and is therefore shielded from the unqualified condemna- 
tion of the critic. It would, however, generally be better to avoid it. 

Kbm . .7. — There are some verbs which may be used either transitively 
or intransitively ; as, " He unU return in a few days \ " " He wdl return the 
took ; " — " The wind blows violently ; " " The wind blows the chaff." 

KEBf . 8. — The yerb learn is often improperly used for teach ; as, " It 
is of little utility tz learn scholars that certain words are signs of certain 
modes and tenses." Insert teach in. the place of leam. 

Kem. 9. — The verbs lay and set should not be confounded with 

lie and sit. Lay is properly transitive; lie^ intransitive. Set is 

either transitive or intransitive ; sit, always intransitive. See the 

principal pearls of these verbs, in the list of irregular verbs, pp. 

113, 114. 

Correct Examples: — "He fasted and lay in sackcloth.'' — 
1 Kings 21 : 27. " He laid his robe from him." — Jonah 3 : 6. 
" I have sat for hours at my window." — Irving, " Thou hast set a 
bound that they may not pass over." — Ps. 104: 9. "They have 
forsaken my law which I set before them." — Jer. 9:18. " We say, 
a thing lies by us until we bring it into use ; tre lay it by for some 
future purpoise ; we lie down in order to repose ourselves ; we Icty 
money down by way of dejjosit." — Crabh. 

False Syntax : — " My old friend sat himself down in the chair.** 
— Addison* " The mate of a British vessel then laying at anchor 
in Boston harbor." — Sparks*s Am. Biog. 

_ i, i - iiii III -.-_..-■ - . ■ __ 

What of the veHis lay and set ? Correct the false syntax^ and show why 
U is false 
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^ Eren now, where Alpine solitades aicend, 
I Bit me down a pensive hoar to gpend." — Goldsmith. 

" For him through hoetile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay." — Pope. 

Rbk. 10. — A verb in the iDfinitiTe is often preceded by a nonnor 
pronotm in the objective, which has no direct dependence on any other 
word.* 

Examples : — ^* One error is that of oonclnding the tkinffs in qne^stion 
to be alike." — Whotdey, " Columbas ordered a strong fortress of 
wood and plaster to be erected" — hving. ** Its favors here shoold 
make w trembled — Youn^. 

Rem. 11. — Idiomatic expressions sometimes occar, in which the ac- 
tive form of a transitive verb is used in a sense nearly allied to tlM 
passive ; as, " The goods sell rapidly j " — " The cloth tears ; " — ^'* Mahog- 
any pUmes smooth ; " — '* These lines read well.** 

Rbm. 12^ — The imperfect participle of a transitive verb is some- 
times employed in a passive senscf 

Examples; — "The spot where this new and stran£;e tragedy wai 
adingr — E. Everett, " An attempt is making in ue English Par- 
liament to provide by law for the education of the poor."-^ 
Danid We6»ter.— "The fortress was building." — Irving, **The 
fame of the Portngnese discoveries, and of the expeditions Jittiiig 
oat, drew the attention of the world." — Ibid. "We most pass 
to a rapid notice of the mittnificent chnrch, now erectif^ in the 
city of New York.** — N.A. Semeiif. ** While this necessary movfr> 
roent was making." — Cooper, ** WhUe these things were trarttae^ 
ing in England."— jBonero/l 

What peculiar use is sometimes made of the imperfect participle of a ^rofUM 

tiife verb f Examples. 

— ■■■'■■■ ' ■ ..II I y ..I ■ ■ . . I.I. 

4f *< The infinitive has somemties a subject in the objective case ; as, '^ I 
believe him to be an honest man ; ** — ^ He commanded the korse to be sad- 
dled ; * — * I confess myself to be in ftmlt ; * — * Let him be punished.* JBim^ 
in the first sentence quoted, is not the object of the verb bstieve, but the sub- 
ject oitobe. In tlie second sentence, horse is not the object of command ;— 
It is not meant that a command was given to the horse." — Sutler. 

'* The agent to a verb in the inmiitive mode must be in the objeotlve 
case.** — Nutting. 

t Difierent opinions have long existed among critics respecting this pas- 
sive use of th% imperfect participle. Many respectable writers substitute 
the compound passive participle ; as, ** The house is being built ; ** •* The 
book is being printed.** But the prevailing practice of the best authors is 
in favor of me simple form ; as, ** The house is buUding.''* 

" The propriety of these imperfect passive tenses has been doubted by 
almost all our zramraarians ; though I oelieve but few of them have writt^ 
many pages without condescending to make use of them. Dr. Beattiesays, 
* One of the greatest defects of the English tongue, with regard to the verb, 
seems to be the want of an imperfect passive participle.' And yet he uses 
the imperfect participle in a passive sense as often as most writers." — 
Fickboum,*i Dissertation on the English Verb, 

** Several other expressions of tfads tort now end then oooor, tooh as the 

14* 
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Rbh. 13. — When the ohjective has the same form as the nominatiw, 
it shoald generallj follow the verb that goyems it ; bat when the objective 
differs in form from the nominative, it may either precede or follow the 
"governing verb ; as, " Caasar conquered the Britons ; " — " We have seen 
him ; " — " Whom^ therefore, ye ignorantljr worship, Attn declare I unto 
you." 

Rule XlD. — Same Case. 

§ 216. Intransitive and passive verbs have the same 
case after them as before them, when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as, ^^ Society is the true sphere 
of hmnan virtue ;" — " They wished him to be their 
Mng ; " — " He soon became the leader of his party ;" — 
" Me was chosen librarian ; " — *' Samer has been styled 
the prince of poets." 

Rem. — In some instances the words so agreeing in case are both 
placed either before or fdTter the verb ; as, " Are thof friends ^ " — - 
** Fritndg they cannot be.'' 

EuLE XTV. — Government op the Infinitive. 

§ 217. The infinitive mode may be governed by a verb, 

a noun, or an adjective;* as, ^^ Strive to improve;*^ — 

** 1 am in Jiaste to return ; " — " The ship was ready to 

aaiU^ 

Rem. 1. — The infinitiYe is often governed by than or as, The-^ 
following are examples : — " An object so high as to be invisible ;" 

What is the rule respecting the same case ? Examples. Respecting 
the government of the infinitive? Examples. What conjunctions care 
frequently employed to govern the wifinitive f Eaxunpleg. 

new-fansled and most uncouth solecism, * is being done,* for the good old 
English idiomatic expression * is doing,' — an absurd periphrasis, driving out 
a pointed and pithy turn of the English language." — N. A. Review. 

* Several respectable grammarians treat the infinitive particle to as a 
preposition^ governing the verb. See Comly, G. Brown, Bell, Snyder, and 
Fowle. 

" If to is here a preposition, it diflTers at least in one respect, from every 
other English preposition, and from the same word in other situations, in 
giving entire generality to the verb, — an effect which no preposition, as 
such, ever has, either on the verb^ or any other part of speech. That it 
should assume this peculiaritv in this particular connection oulv, is remark 
able ; and that it should do this and at the same time retain the usual pro 
perties of a preposition, seems very improbable." — Everest, 
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— " It is sometimes better to submit to injustice, than to resort to 

judicial proceedings." 

Rem. 2 — The infinitive is sometimes governed by an adverb; as, 
^ The shipmen were about to flee" 

Rem. 3. — The infinitive is sometinies governed by a phrase or a.sen> 
tence ; as, " Too needy ever to have leisure for attempting to execute any 
great and worthy design." — Southey. 

" In a^e, in infancy, ^m others^ cud 
Is aUour hope^ to teach us to be kind.** -^ Young. 

Hem. 4. — The infinitive is sometimes used absolutely, baving nO 
dependence on any otber word ; as, " It was, so to speak, a branch 
of the Executive Power." — N. Y. Review, 

Rem. 5. — A verb in the infinitive usually relates to some noun 
or pronoun.* Thus, in the sentence, " He desires to improve," the 
verb to improve relates to the pronoun he while it is governed by 
desires. 

Rem. 6. — When the infinitive follows the active voice 

0^ the verbs Jic?, dare^ feel^ see, let^ mahe^ need, and 

hear^ the sign to is usually omitted ; as, " I felt my 

strength return ; " •— " Nothing need he said ; " — *' We 

Tieard the thunder,r(?H / " — " Pride guides his steps, and 

hids him shun the great." 

Rem. 7. -^ The sign of the infinitive is also omitted, in some instances, 
after the verbs haoty behold, perceive, knou^ and help ; as, ** Would they have 
us r^ect such an c^er ? ^ 

Rule XV. — Tenses. 
§ 218. In the use of verbs, those tenses should be em- 
ployed which express correctly the sense intended. 

-* - - - • - t 

What of infinitives having no dependence on other words f Examples, To 
what do injinitioes relate f ExampUs After what verbs is the sign of the 
infinitive usually omitted ? Examples. Give the rule for the employ- 
ment of the tenses. Illustrate its applioation, 

* Some teachers pay little attention to the government of the infinitive, 
while they direct their pupils to point out in all cases the noun or pronoun to 
which it relates. Others require their pupils to designate both government 
and relation. See Sanborn's Grammar, p. 144. 

" An infinitive refers to the noun which is the agent or subject of the 
action expressed by the infinitive. The reference is precisely of the same 
nature as that of a participle to its substantive, or of a finite verb to its 
nominative.*' — Parkkurst, * 
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£em. 1. — lliis rule u somewliat indefihite, but when taken in 
connection with the definitions and illuBtrationB of the tenses given 
under Etymology, it will, in most cases, be a sufficient guide to the 
learner. It is violated in the following example : — '^ I expected to 
havk seen you.** The verb 1o have teen cannot here relate to a time 
prior to that denoted by the verb expected. It should not therefore 
be in the past perfect tense. Corrected: — *'I expected to see 
you." 

False Syntax : — " When I was in France, I have often observed, 
that a great man has grown so insensibly heated by the court which 
was paid him on all sides, that he has been quite distracted.'* — Steele. 
*^ Columbus had fbndly hoped, at one time, to have rendered the 
natives civilized, industrious, and tributary subjects of the crown." — 
Irving, " As Dr. Wallis hath long ago observed." — Lowth. ** They 
continue with me now three days." — Matt. 15 : 32. 

Rem. 2. — The present tense is often employed in expressions 

that relate to the ftiture ; as, '* The world to come ; " — ^' He leaves 

in half an hour ;" — << I am about to write." 

Ob4. — When a finite verb in the present tense, ocears in a sentence 
denoting fntaiity, it id generally preceded by before^ as toon (u, whm, tUL, or 
after; or accompanied by an adverb or modifying phrase denoting future 
time; as, " When the mail arrives^ the letters will be deliyered ;" — 
' *' Hold yoQ the watch to-night t " '' We do my lord ; " — '' Ring the bell, at 
a quarter hejbrt eighth 

Rem. S. — When the infinitive present is connected with another 

verb, it generally relates to the same time as the verb with which it 

is j<nned ; as, ^' He began to write ; " -^ ^* He will begin to write." 

In the first of these examples to write corresponds in time with 

began, and is therefore past in respect to the time of speaking. In 

the other example, it relates to the same time that is expressed by 

will begin. 

Obs. — Sometimes, however, the infinitive denotes time subsequent 
to that expressed by the verb with which it is connected ; as, " He is to 
engage in teaching ; " — **^neas went in search of an empire which uxts 
one day to command the world.'' 

RsM. 4. — In animated narrations, the present tense is occasionally 
used for the past ; as, ** After the lapse of eight precious days, they again 

CorrfiiU the Jake ^ntaxy and show why it is false. Give examfles of verbs 
in the present tense, used in expressions thai relate to the future. What of the 
infinitive present, used vn connection with other verbs f Illustrate. 
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weUfh anchor ; the coast of England recedes ; already they ai'e vnfurlmg 
their sails on the l)road ocean, when the captain of the Speedwell, with his 
company, dismayed at tlie dangers of the en terprize, once more pretends 
that his ship is too weak for the service." — Bancroft. 

Rem. 5. — The fature tense is frequently employed for the future per- 
fect ; as, " I shall Jinisk my letter before the mail closes." 

Hem. 6. — When a verb in the present perfect tense is preceded by 
he/ore, as swn cu, when, tilly or afier^ it usually performs the office of tlie 
future perfect ; as, " When he has finished his engagement, he shall be 
rewarded." 

Rem. 7. — The hypothetical form of the verb to be is used to express 
either present or indefinite time ; as, " If he tvere present, he would con- 
vince you of your error." See p. 101. 

Obs. — The past subjunctive of other verbs is often, employed in a 
similar manner ; as, ** If he regarded his own interest, he would be more 
faithful to his employer." 

Rem. 8. — The past perfect subjunctive is often employed to express 
indefinite past time ; as^, "I should have walked out if it had not 
rained.^ 

Kem. 9. — In expressing general propositions which have no 
direct relation to time, the present tense of the verb should be em- 
ployed ; as, " The passion for power and superiority is universal." — 
Channing. 

Rem. 10. — The perfect participle of an irregular verb should not 
be used for the past tense, nor the past tense for the perfect partici- 
ple. The following expressions are therefore incorrect : — " TTie 
storm begun to subside ; " — "I done it in great haste ; " — " He was 
displeased to receive a letter wrote with so little care." Corrected : 
— "The storm htgar^ to subside ; " — "I did it in great haste ; " — 
'' He was displeased to receive a letter written with so little care." 
This rule is also vioLated when the past tense of an irregular verb is 
used with an auxiliary. Thus, instead of saying, " The sun hcLs 
rose" we should say, " The sun has risen/* 

False Syntax : — " We are not condemned to toil through half a 
folio, to be conyinced that the writer has broke his promise." — - 
Tohnson. " The champions having just began their career, the king 
stopped the combat" — Goldsmith, 

" Rapt into future times, the bard begun." — Pope, 

What tense is employed in general propositions^ having no direct relation to 
time ? Examples. What is said respecting the use of the perfect participle 
and the past tense of an iiregular verb 9 Illustrate. Correct the false syntax ^ 
and show why it is false. 
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Rule XVI. — Participles. 

§ 219. Participles relate to nouns or pronc/tuis ; as, 
^' He stood leaning on his spade, and gazing at the bright- 
ness in the west." 

Rem. 1. — When the participle is preceded by the negative par- 
ticle un, it hecomes an adjective, unless the verb from which it m 
formed admits the same prefix. The words untiring^ unsought^ un- 
seeriy and unknown, are examples of this class of adjectives. Bat 
the words unbinding, unfolded, undone, etc, when used in a verbal 
sense, are to be regarded as participles, since they are formed 
regularly from the verbs unbind, unfold, undo, etc. 

Rem. 2. — Participles are often used in the sense of nouns ; as, 
*' There was again the smacking of whips, the clcUtering of hoofs, and 
the glittering of harness." — Irving, 

Rem. S. — Participles often perform, at the same time, the office 
of a noun and a verb ; as, ** I could not avoid expressing my concern 
for the stranger." As a noun, expressing is in the objective case 
and governed by avoid. As a transitive verb, it governs the word 
concern. 

Rem. 4. — A participle is sometimes used absolutely, hBying no 

dependence on any other word ; as, " Properly speaking, there is 

no such thing as chance ;** — ** This conduct, vietDing it in the most 

favorable light, reflects discredit on his character." 

Rem. 5. — A participle sometimes relates to a sentence or phrase; as, 
** He had been strictly secured and guarded, outing to his former escape.*' 
—-Walter Scott. 

" To do aught good never will be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist" — Milton. 

Rem. 6. — There are certain adjectives which are derived directly from 
verbs, and supply the place of passive participles. Their use is mostly 
confined to poetry. 

Examples : — " Regions consecrate to oldest time." — Wordsworth. 
" 'T is d^icate to ruin." — Coleridge. 

Give the rule for the agreement of participles. Examples. PartidpUs 
preceded by the negative partide un. Examples of each class. Give examples 
of participial nouns. What double office do participles often perform ? Ex- 
amples. Give examples of participles used absobudg. 
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" To sare Mmaelf and honsehold from amidst 
A world dsooU to universal wreck." — Milton. 

[For one of the uses of the imperfect participle, see Bule 12, Bern. 12.] 

EXEBCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

{ 220. Write exercises contaimng objectives governed by transi- 
tire verbs ; — tntransitive verbs governing objectives of kindred signir 
ficaiion ; — verbs having the same case after them as before them ; 
—verbs in the infinitive governed by verbs, noons, and adjectives ; 
^— verbs in the infinitive used without the sign to ; — imperfect and 
peifect participles ; '^ pairticipitd nouns. 

EXEBCISES m PABSmO. 

§ 221. ** Evil conmranications carrvipi good manners!* — ^ Thy 
name shaU he Abraham,^ — ''He shaU be edUed John." — ** I heard 
him relate the anecdote." — ''I have written ezerdaes, containing 
aU the examples reqavred." — ''Conversation enriches the under- 
standing i but solitude is the school of genius." — Gibbon. " Napoleon 
was never known to change his opinion on any subject" — AUson. 
" The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar char^ 
aeter from tlie daily oontemjriatioii of superior beings and eternal 
interests." — Mcu^aulay. 

§ 222. " The daily press Jirst instructed men in their wants, and 
soon found that the eagerness of curiosity outstripped the power of 
gratifying it." — Story. " He that teaches us any thing which we 
knew not before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a master." — 
Johnson. " This universal pacification has hardly been thought ofP 
— Channing. " It formed so important and singular a feature of 
their social economy, as to merit a much more particular notice than 
it has received." — Prescott. "He too* offered an employment" — 
Campbell. ^ He lay like a warrior taking his rest." — Wolfe. " In 
the beginning they may be assailed by the clamor of self-interest, 
and frowned upon by the worshippers of expediency." — N. A. Re- 
view. " Many approximations have been made, and are now making, 
to the truth." — Lockhart. " We make provision for this fife, as 
though it were never to have an end ; and for the other life, as 
though it were never to have a beginning." — Addison. " The desire 
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that our country should surpass aU others, would not he criminal, did 
we understand in what respects it b most honorable for a nation te 
excel.** — Channing. ** To keep always praying aloud t9 plainly 
impossible.*' — G. Broum. 

Rule XYIL — Adverbs. 

§ 223. Adverbs modify verbs, a^ectives, and other 
adverbs; as, " Men /r« jia«w% contend for trifles;" — 
" It was very ihankfvUy received." 

Rem. 1. — An adverb is frequently used to modify a sentence or 
phrase.* 

Examples: — "Which vs so at war\ with nature*." — Prof, Haddoch, 
" The final debate on the resolution was postponed for necaiy a 
monthy — Wirt. "They introduced the Deity to human appre- 
hension, under an idea more personfil, more determinate, more 
imthin its compass.''^ — Paley. " The other productions of this inde- 
fatigable scholar, embrace a large circle of topics independently of his 
various treatises on philology and criticism." — Prescotl. " Verily 
. I say unto you, they have their reward." — Matt. 6 : 2. 

Rem. 2. — An adverb is sometimes used to modify a preposition ;4 as, 
** He sailed nearly round the globe ; " — " He was wounded just bdow the 
ear." 

Rkm. 8. — Adjectives should be employed to qualify nouns and 

pronouns, and adverbs to modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbx. 

It is therefore incorrect to say, " She writes elegant;** " Thine 

often infirmities.** 

Obs. — There are, however, certain forms of expression in which ad- 
verbs bear a special relation to nouns or pronouns ; || as, " Behold, I, 

Give the rule for adverbs. Examples. WluU are adverbs frequently 
used to modify^ brides verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs? Examples.' 
What distinction should be observed in the use of adjectives and adverbs f 
Illustrate. 

* " The adverb does not always belong to any one single word ; nothing 
being more common than the relation of an adverb to a clause, all of whose 
words are taken as one word ; and almost or quite as frequently, an adverb 
stands in relation to a whole sentence." — Smart. 

t " Sometimes a preposition and a noun together have the signification of 
an adjective ; and, as such^ the phrase may be qualified by an adverb ; as, 
doitMy infaidt, — doxihly criminal J''' — Parlcftarst. 

X See Stinbom, Parkhurst, J. M. Putnam, Wilbur, Brace, Emmons, Golds 
bury, and Goodenow. 

II See Bullions, Allen and Comwell, Brace, Butler, Badgley, and Wob 
ber. 
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even I. do bring « flood of watera.*— G^. 8 : 17. **¥*or our^gospol camo 
not anto you in wvrd onlg^ but aieo in power." — 1 Thes*. 1 : ft. 

Rem. 4. — The ad verbs yeot yes, nay, no, and amen, are gen- 
erally used independently; as, **Will you go?" "iVb."— "Has 
the hour arrired ? " " Yesr 

Rem. 5. — Never is sometimes improperly used for ercr; as, "They 
might be extirjiflted, were they never so many." Corrected: — "They 
might be extirpated, were they eaer so many.'^ 

Rem. 6. —The adverbs hither, Udiher, and whither ^ are now seldom 
employed except in grave diseourse, their places being supplied, in Com- 
mon writings, by lire, there, and where; as, "It was dangerous to go 
there.''— Irving. " Traders floclied there as to a fair."— /^rcsroff, " With- 
out knowing where to go." — Paley. " When you come Acre." — Willie, 

Rem. 7. — Adverbs are sometimes used to sup[^y the place of 

iimina. 

fxam^sfav.*—- "Till now they had paid no taxes." — A. H. Eoerett, 
''On the following day Columbus came to where the coast swept 
away to the northeast for many leagues." — Irving. " Save where 
the beetle wheels his droning' flight." — Gray. '" Till then who 
knew the force of those dire arms ? " — MiUon. " The several 
sources from whence these pleasares are derived." — Addison, 
** From hence I was conducted up a staircase." — Irving. 

Obs. — At once, and hy far, are in general use; and the adver- 
bial phrases from hence, from thence, from whence, constitute an 
authorized idiom. But such expressions as from where, from there, 
to herfif are seldom employed by the best prose writers. In poetry, 
their occurrence is more frequent 

Rem. 8. — Where, an adverb of place, is sometimes improperly em- 
ployed without reference to place, for the phrase in which ; as, "They 
framed a protestation, where [in which] they repeated all their former 
claims." 

Rem. 9. — The adverb there is often used for the sake of euphony, 
without anv reference to place ; as, " There is an hour of peaceful rest." 
— W. B. Tanpan. " There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin." — 
CampbeU. When used in this sense, there is called an exjtletive adverb. 

Rem. 10. — The word all is frequently used as an adverb, in the sense 
of vjhdly ; as, 

" Yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit urtpolluted." — MiUon, 



What of the adverbs yea, yes, nay, no, and amen ? Examples. What /wrf 
of speech are adverbs sometimes tised to represent t Examples. Wliichof 
the different farms of expression named are authorized, and which are objec- 
tionable? 

15 
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Bbm. 11* — A negation is properiy ezprefsed by tlie nee of one 

aegatiye mily. TIm following lentenoe 10 therefore erroneooe : — 

^ I never did repent for doing good, 
Nmr shall not now." — Skal^eare, 

Obs. 1. — Two negatiTes in the same danse are genefallyeqvivalenfi 
to an affinnative» and are sometimes el^;antly employed to express a 
positiTe assertion ; as, ** The pilot was not wmcaaainted with the ooaM; ** 
— ** Nor did he pass wimored the gentle scene. 
^ Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pain not feel" — MZRm. 
The intervention of only, or some other word of kindred meanhig, 
preserves the negation ; as^ ** Be was fio<enl|r tiflibersl, bat covetous." 

Obs. 2. — A repetition of the same negative renders the negation 
more emphatic ; as, ** I would neoer lay down my arms ; — neoer — ncvsr 

Bbm. 12. — The adveib no is sometimes impropeiljr nsed for im(; as. 
** Whether he will or no, he most be a man off tlw nineteenth oentnzy.'' 
— Ifocou^. 

Sbx. 18. — Two or BM»re words are sometimes nsed in connec- 
tion, as a compound adverht or adverbial phrase. 

JBximnk$: — ** We wHl see abont this matter IW and fty;"— imngi. 
** Isnmael went forth to meet diem, weeping ailolor^ as he went," 
— Jer. 41 : 6. '* If we hope for what we are not liaely to possess, 
we act and think m vamr—Addiatm, 

Rem. 14. -^ Adrerbs sbooM be placed in tliat sitaatton whiob con- 
tributes most to the harmony and deamess of tito sentence, and whicli 
aecords best with the nsage of the lahgaage. This role is violated in 
the sentence, " Thoughts are ofdy criminal, when they are first cho- 
sen and then voluntarily continued." As it stands, the adverb ordy 
properly qualifies criminal^ whereas the author intended to have 
it qualify that portion of the sentence which follows the comma. 
Corrected : — ^ TlioughtB are criminal, only when they are first cho- 
sen and then vduntarily continued.* 

False Syntax : — **In following the trail of his enemies through 
the forest, the American Indian exhibits a degree of sagacity, which 
almost appears miraculoas*" -^AUson^ ** There are certain miseries 
in idleness, which tile idle can only concave." — Johnson, " It not 
only has form but lifo." — N, A. Review, 

ffow^ is a negation properly expressed? Give eocamples of the violation of 

this rule. What is an adverbial phrase f Examples, What rule should br 

observed respecting the position of adverbs f lUustrate, Correct the falsesyn 
tax, and show %ohy it is Jbdse, 
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Ob8. 1. — An advevb Bhoald not be placed imiiiediately after Ihe 
infinitive particle to.* Thia role b violated in the foilowing een- 
tence : — ** Teach Khc^rs to carefiihf ecnitiiuae the aentuneBti ad- 
Tanced in ail the books they read." 

FoUe Syntax : — ''To make this sentence persincnoiis it vrould be 
necessary to entirely remodel if— Newman*» Bhetorie, ^ It costs 
the popil more to simply state tbe examples in such a form, than it 
does to perform them without any statement at alL" — N, A, Review. 

Obs. 2. — The adverb etunugk is placed after the adjective which it 
modifies, and both the adiective and tLe adverb are placed after the noan ; 
'as, ** A house large enou^ for all." 

Rem. 15. — The words kmoaotver^ tdUcsftsMosr, and wkataoeoer^ are some- 
times divided by die interventioa of another word ; as, ** Bat snrely this 
division, houy long sosiwr it has been received, is inadeeaale and fisUa> 
dons." '-yJoknmm, ** By what manner toeoerJ* — Wo^ombL 



Rule XVIIL Conjunctions. 
§ 224. Conjunciaons connect words or sentenceB ; as^ 
^^ Idleness and Ignorance are the parents of many vices ; " 
— '^ He fled heea%L%e he was a&aid." 

Bem. 1. — BelatiTe pronouns and conjunctive adverbs are also 
employed to perform the office of connectives. 

Obs. 1. — In the c<Mnpound sentence, *' He who expects mnchy 
inll often be disappcHnted," the relative who is the subject of the 
verb expects in one danse, and relates to the pronoun he, which is 
the subject of will he dieappoinled in the other clause. The con- 
nection expressed by who in this example, and by relative pronouns 
generally, is quite as close as that expressed by c<K\}ttnctioQ8. See 
§ 116, Rem. 2. 

Obs. % — Many conjunctive adverbs modify the two verbs em- 
braced in the different clauses which they connect ; as, ^ When he 

Wh(a §fthe poeiHont/adtferismodiJjfmg u^^ Cornet the /alee 

ejfntax, and show «% it is false. Give the rale respecting conjunctions. 
Examples. What ciher dosses sf words are also employed as connectives f 
Illustrate the eomucUoe office of a relative prenom, Ttoofold modifyiny 
power of many eonjwwAoe adoerhe, Exconjies, 

* See Davis. Parkhurst, Perlev, and Kennioa. 
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had ddivered his taaarngByhe d^Mirted ;" — ** Fame may tfim praise, 

while it witkholds esteem." 

Obs. 3. — A oonjuncdTe adrerb used to sapply the place of a 

preposition and a relative pronoun, ia called a relative adverb; aa, 

^ The shepherd leaves his mossy cottage, where [m which"] he dwells 

in peace ; " — " The colonies had now reached that stage in their 

growth, when the difficult problem of colonial government must be 

solved." 

Rbm. 2. — There are certain idiomatic forms of expression in which the 
connection between different clauses is implied in the relation which they 
bear to each other in sense; as, ** In this last case, the more apt and strik- 
ino^ is the analos^ sagvestedythe more will it have of an artificial appear- 
ance.'* — Whatp^. "• AVhatever was his predominant inclination, neither 
hope nor fear hindered him from complying with it" — Johnson, ** Sad aa 
his story is, it is not altogether moamnil.*' — Sowthe^. 

Rex. 3. — The conjunction that often performs the ofiBce of a pronoun 
or substitute. Thus, in the sehtence, " I know that he will return," thai 
represents the clause lie will return^ and is the object of the transitive verb 
laiow. See Rem. II. 

Obs. 1. — The conjunction t/io/ is often suppressed when the connection 
of the different clauses is obvious ; as, ** But Brutus says he was ambi- 
tious.'* — Shakspeare, 

Obs. 2. — When, however, the connection of the clauses is less intimate, 
the omission of that is objectionable ; as, ** His ingenuity was such [that] 
he could form letters, make types and wood cuts, and engrave vignettes 
in copper." — Bancroft. 

Rem. 4. — Two or more words are sometimes used together as a 

compound conjunction or conjunctive phrase, , 

Examples :— ** It has been observed that happiness, as weil as virtue, 
consists in mediocrity.** -^Johnson, "* The writer, by whom the 
noble features of our scenery shall be sketched with a glowing 
pencil, and the peculiarities of our character seized with delicate 
perception, cannot mount so entirely and rapidly to success, but 
that ten years will add new miUions to the number of his read- 
ers.** — £:. Ei^vU. 

Obs. — Many expressions of this class are elliptical ; but it is generally 
better not to attempt to supply the words omitted, unless they are obvi- 
ously implied. 

CORRESPONDING CONJUNCTIONS. 
Rem. 5. — Some conjunctions are composed of two corresponding 
words. The following list embraces most of this class of connectivea, 
and exhibits the correct mode of emplo}ing- them : — 



What is a relative adverb f Examples, Compound conjunctions. Ex- 
amples. Corresponding conjunctions. 
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BoA^tcnd: <<It is tiie work of a mind fitted h&A forminnte 
reieaidbes and far lai^ge spdcolatiofiis.'' — Macatday. 

Though^ aUhaugh — ffet, stilly nevertheless: ^ Th<mffh d6e|), yet 
dewr, ikaa^ gentle, fel not doQ ;" — ** Though a thoiuaiMi then 
diflcbarge themselTes into the ocean, sdU it is never fnlL" 
Whether -^ 9r : ^WheAer it were lanShayJ^ 
Either — or : ^ No leave ask'st tboa of eiAer wind or tida" 
Neither -^ nor : ^ Neither act nor promifle hastil 7." 

Oba. — The poets frequend/ use or — or for either — or^ and nor 
^^ nor tc9 neither — nor; as, 

** Kot to be tempted from ber tender task, 
Ct yi^et] by sharp hunger, or by smooth deUght" — • ThomtetL 
'*Nhr [neither] eye nor Ueteniiigear an ob)eet finds.* -^ Tornig. 

Rior. 9. —-Some coi^mictions are nsed in correspondence wi^ 
adteilM or adjectives. Hie foDowing are the principle connectives 
efthisclass: — 

Ae — «s, eo: ^ She is tu emiable cuher sister;" — ** As he ezceb 
in virtne, so he rises in estfmalion.'' 

So — as: "No xrches make one so htapff ae a eleai^ conscience.'' 
•— " Speak S0 w to be nnderstood*" 

So'-^diatj ezpresang a consequence : '' She speaks s» low {hat ao 
one can hear what A» is sayiAg." 

Not only — but, hut also: **Be was not oniy pradenit,. kil ohQ 
industrious." 

5^;^ — as: t« There never was such a time- as the present" 

Such — tJiat: " Such is the emptiness of hmnan enjoymAnti that 
we are always impadent of the present" 

Morcy sooner y etc. — than: *<They have more than heart eoohl 
wish ; " — ** The Greeks were braver than the Peraans." 

Ob8< — Than should be used to correspond with rather and w^ 
all comparatives ; as, " tleoeive knowledge rather than choice gold ; " 

What conjunetim it uttd to oorrtspond with both 1 Give en evmipU. 

[The teacher should proceed in a similar manner through the list of 

corresponding conjunctions, and repeat the exercise till the pupils are 

able to distingniBh readily the terms which properly correspond with 

each other. What words are empluyed by the poets to coKrrtspond wUh or 

and aorl Examples. With whatwords does than properiy etnetpendf 

Examples, 

15* 
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— '< Wisdom is beUer than rubies." The daUse Mowing oAer* Is 
also more properly iatroduced by thoHy thou^ good writers occa- 
sionally employ some other term. 

Rem. 7. -^ The negatives noy not, etc., may be followed by either or or 
nor. The use of nor serves to repeat the negation \ and there are many 
cases in which it is deddedly preferable to or.t 

Examples : — " There aie no more coatments or worlds to be reveal> 
ed." — E. Everett. " It is not by accuracy or profundity, that men 
become masters of great assemblies.^ — Mdcaulay. " I know not 
where to begin, nor where to end."*— E. Everett, ** He never con- 
vinces the reason, nor fills the imagination, nor touches the heart." 
•^^ Macanlcuf. **Let notour fancy, nor your excited feelings lead 
you captive." — B. B. EdvoanU. ^ The exiles of New Bngland 
saw not before them eiiier a home or a country." —•iStory. 

Rem. 8. — The conjunction as, used in connection with an adjec- 
tive or adverb in the positive degree, is sometimes improperiy coupled 
with a comparative, and followed by than; as, ^^ The latest posterity 
will listen with as mticA, or even greater pleasure than their contem- 
poraries." — A. H, Everett, Corrected : — " The latest posterity will 
listen with as much pleasure as their contemporaries, or even greater." 

Correct Example : — ^' I am as well as yon have ever known me 
in a tame of much trouble, and even better." — Cowper. 

False Syntax : — ** A vision came before him, as constant and 
more terrible than that finom which he had escaped." — Dickens. 
^ I have proceeded in the revisal, as far, and somewhat farther tJian 
the fifteenth hock.*' — Oowper, 

Rbm. d. — The conjunction or is sometimes employed to connect 
words that are in apposition ; as, ** No disease of the mind can more 
fktally disable it from benevolence, than iU-humor or peevishness.'* 
Peevishness is not here a distinct thing from iU-humor, but merely 
another term for the same idea. 

Rem. 10. — The word as has a variety of uses, some of which 
deserve particular notice. It is employed, -r- 

1. Li connection with certain prepositions ; as, ^ It would have 

Improper use ^than to correspond with as. Correct the false syntax and 
show why it is false. What peculiar office does or sometimes perform f lUus" 
trate. What peculiar uses ofssare mentioned f Give examples of each kind. 

* ** In .the book of Common Prayer, we have, ' Thou shalt have no oth4:r 
Gods but me ; * and the same expression occurs in Addison, Swift, and 
other contemporary writers. Usage, however, seems of late to have decided 
almost universally in favor of than,*^ '—Dr. Urombis, 

t See Buras's Grammar. 
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been i41e for the pbiloaoplier to form conjectures, wt to tihe 
direction which the kindling geniuii of the age vas to assume." 

— £. Everett " As for the rest of those who have written 
against me, they deserve not the least notice*" — Dryden. 

2. To connect nouns and pronouns which are in apposition ; as _., >^^ 
** Nor ought we, <m* citizens, to acquiesce in an injurious act." ^ 

— Charming. See also Rule 2, Bern. 7. 

8. To connect adjectires and participles with the nouns or pro- 
nouns to which they belong ; as, ^* The infantry was regarded 
as comparatively worthless." — Macaulay. *' Their presence 
was of great moment, as giving consideration to the enter- 
prise." — PrescQiL 

Rem. 11. — The conjanction that is often employed to introduce a sen- 
tence or clause, which is ased as a noun in the nominative or objective 
case ; as, ** That the idea of glory should be asaodaUd strongly wUh military 
exploits^ ought not to be wondered at** -^ Chatming, 

Rem. 12. — The conjunction so is occasionally used in the sense of {/i 
or provided that ; as, " It signifies little whether it be very well ezecuced 
or not, so it be reasonably well done, and without any glaring omissions 
or 'errors." — Brougham, 

Rem. 13. — The word than was formerly employed as a preposition, 
and still retains this character In the phrase than whim ;t as, " There sat 
a patriot sa^ than whom the English language does not possess a better 
writer."— ^.jEwTrtt. 

** Which, when Be<!lzebab perceived, than whom^ 
Satan except, none hicher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose." — Muton. 
** Felon nnwhipp'd ! than whom in yonder cells 
Full many a groaning wretch less guilty dwells." — Spragus. 

Obs. — The phrase than which is also sometimes used in a similar man- 
ner ; as, " A work, than which the age has certainly produced none more 
sure of bequeathing its author's name to the admiration of future times." 
— /. G. Palfrey. 

Rem. 14. — The word both should not be used with reference to 

more than two objects or classes of objects. The following example 

is therefore erroneous : — "He paid his contributions to literary un 

dertakings, and assisted both the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian." 

— Johnson. Both should be omitted. 

What care thould be observed in the use of the word both 1 lOastrais, 

* Sevoral respectable grammarians entertain the opinion that as in this 
and similar exnmples is a preposition, governing the following noun. See 
Fuller, J. M. Putnam, Sanoom, Cobb, and Emmons. 

t " The comparative agreeth to the parts compared, by adding this j9r«. 
position, than.** — Ben Johnson; London. 1640. (See also Cromble, 
Priestley, Wm. Ward, Bicknell, Meilan, and Lindsay.) 
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Bsv. 15. — Tbe conjunctioiw than and €U are frequently ftllowed 

by an ellipak of one or more irords required to complete tbe con- 

etruction ; as, ** More than one [ ] of his plays are devoted exciu- 

sively to its illustntkm.'' — iVeioott. '«He was t^ fiuJicrof aD 

such as [ ] handle the harp and OTgan." — Gen. 4 : SI. 

Obs. — £xan»les sometinies occur in which it is impossible to supply 
the ellipsis sadsiactorily, while the sense is clearly couTeyed by the ex- 
pression in its abridged form. In parsing such examples, it would be 
better for the pupU to refer to the roregoine remark, axid not attempt to 
supply words which are altogether rejected by the idiom of the language. 
Thus, in the first example alK>ve, tbe word <me nay be parsed as the sub- 
ject of a Terb understood, without naming any particular word to oemplete 
the construction. But in the second example, the ellipsis is more readily 
supphcd. ** He was the father of all sudi as [those who] handle the haip 
and organ." In parsing examples of this cla8s,4t is b<^ter to supply tlie 
ellipsis. See i 29a. 

Bulk XDL — Pbepositxoiis — REUkxiOK. 

§ 225. Prepomtioss connect words, and show tbe relar 

tion between them. 

Rem. 1. — In parsing a preposition, bodi terms of tlie relation 
expressed by it should be pointed out One of lliese terms is 
always the object of the preposition ; the other may be a Yerb, an 
adjective, a noun, or an adverb. In the sentence, *^ He traveQed 
/or pleasure," ybr shows the relation between pleasure and the verb 
travelled. In the sentence, " They were destitute offyod^" o/* shows 
the relation between food and the adjective destitute* In the sen- 
tence, ^* This is an age of improvement," of shows the relataoQ be- 
tween improvement and tbe noun age. In the sentence, "Ambassa* 
dors were sent previously to the declaration," to shows the relation 
between declaration and the adverb previousljf, 

Obs. — There are certain elliptical forms of speech in which the ante- 
cedent tenn of relation is omitted ; as, 

" Ofor the voice and fine of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due 1 "* — Beattit, 

Rem. 2. — A preposition and its ol^ect should be so placed as to 

leave no ambiguity in regard to the words which the prepontion is 

intended to connect • The following sentence is faulty in this ree- 

By telhat are the amjttnctioM than and aafrequentbf fallowed f ExampUe, 
Give the rule for the relation expressed by prepositionB. Skutrau, What 
rule tffMMM re^Mcting the pontien ef aprqxmiHem and ate ebfeett 
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pect : — ^^ Tlio messtige was communicated by an agent, who liad 

never before discliHi'ged any important ofiicc of trust, in compliance 

with the instinictions of the executive." In is herf^ intended to show 

the relation between wcu communicated and compliance ; whereas the 

present arrangement indicates that it expresses the relation between 

had discharged and compliance. Corrected : — ^^ The message was 

communicated in compliance with the instructions of the executive, 

by an agent who had never before discharged any important office 

of trust" 

Hem. S. — The use of two prepositions before a single noim, though 
inelegant, often contributes to perspicuity and brevity, and has the sanc- 
tion of many good writers. 

Examples : — ** Men's passions and interests mix uritk, and are ex> 
pressed in, the decisions of the intellect." — Clumning. " Thev were 
never revealed to, nor confronted witK the prisoner." — Prescott. 
** Wc have never uttered a word in this Journal, either in advocacy 
of^ or in opposition to, any particular religious sect, or polidcal 
party amongst us." — Horact. Mann, 

Obs. — The same remark applies also to the use both of a preposition 
and a transitive verb before a single olyect 

ExampUi: — " It was created to mjiuence^ and not solely to be infiu> 
enced 6y, the opinions of the community" — N, A. Revitw. ** And 
mav readily associate witk, and promote either." — Vr. Hopkins, 
" We are so made as to be capable, not only of perceiving, but also 
of being pleased with^ or pained by, the various objects by which 
we are surrounded." — Wdyland, 

Rkm. 4. — Two or more words are sometimes used together as 

a compound preposition ; as, ** From between the arcades, the eye 

glances up to a bit of blue sky, or a passing cloud." — Irving, ^ Over 

against this church stands a large hospitaL" — Addison, 

Rem. 5. — Care should be taken to employ such prepositions as 
express clearly and precisely the relations intended. 

Correct Examples : — " He went to New York ;" — " He arrived 
at Liverpool;" — "He rode into the country;" — "He resides in 
London ;** — " He walks with a staff by moonlight ;" — " The mind 
is sure to revolt from the humiliation of being thus moulded and 
fashioned, in respect to its feelings, at the pleasure of another." — 
Whately, 

False Syntax : — " We differ entirely with Lord Brougham." — 
N, Y, Review, " The posthumous volumes appeared in considerable 

I/lu»trate. Give examples of compound prepositions. What cart should be 
observed in the choice of prepositions f Correct the false syntax, and show 
why it is false. 
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intervals." — Hallani. ** It vras not evident what deity or what flimi 
of worship they had substituted to the gods and temples of an- 
tiquity." — Gibbon, • 

BULE XX. — PkEPOSITIONS. — GOVSANMKNT. 

§ 226. Impositions govern the objective case ; as, 
" They came to tM m the spirit of kindness ; ** — "-From 
him that is needy, turn not away." 

Rem. 1. — A preposition should never be introduced to govern a word 
which is properly tne object of a transitive verU Thus, instead of say- 
ing, ** We delight to contemplate on the wonders of creation,** we should 
say, " We del^bt to contemplate the wonders of creation." 

Kem. 2. — Respecting the ellipsis of prepositions, no definite rule can 
be given. Care should be taken to conform to the usage of good writers. 
In the following sentence the preposition is improperly omitted: — 
** Chemistry and Botany will be studied the Sprins^ term." — Corrected : — 
** Chemistry and Botany will be studied dunng toe Spring term.** The 
following lis also objectionable : — " It is worthy the oonsideradon of all** 
— N. A, Rofiao. cy' should be inserted after worthy. See S 293. 

RsK. 3.— A noun or pronoun following Uloi^ unUhsy neoTy or nt^A, is 

often governed by a preposidon understood ; * as *' Solomon, in all his 

glory, was not arrayed liks [to] one of these ;**—<-*' Hie house stands nsar 

[to] a river.** 

Rim. 4.—^ The word saoe is frequently used to perform the office of a 
preposition; as, 

** And all desisted, all som him alone.** -^ Wordswortk, 
Rbm. 5,'^But^ is sometimes employed as a preposition, in the sense 

What do prepositions govern 1 Examples. Nnms and pronouns f<Jlomng 
the words like, unlike, and nigh. Examples. The word save. Examples, 

* Like, ufdike, nmr and nigh^ are classed by some grammarians with 
prepositions. 

** We have not placed thefti with the prepositions, ftst Jbur reasons ; (1.) 
because they are sometimes compared; (2.) because they sometimes have 
adverbs evidently relating to them ; (8.) because the preposition to or wUo is 
sometimes expressed after them ; and, (4.) because tne words which usuaify 
stand for them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectiv^,*^ — G. Brown* 

t The use of hut as a preposition is diteounteffaneed by G. Brown, San- 
* bom, Murray, S. Oliver, ana several other grammarians. See also an able 
article in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, vol. !i., p. 19. 

The use of Intt as a preposition is approved by J. E. Worcester, John 
Walker, R. C. Smithy Pickett, Hiley, Angus, Lynde, Hull, Powers, Spear, 
Farnum, Fowle, Golosburv, Perley, Cobb, Badgley, Cooper, Jones, Davis, 
Beall, Hendrick, Hazen, Goodenow, and other authors. 

" It is a preposition where we say, ' I saw no one btU him ;* yet we may 
by an ellipsis still explain it as a coi\junction, — ' I saw no one btU [I saw] 
him ;* -«or, by another elUpsis, as an adverb, — *I saw no one [I saw] but 
him, that is, only * him.* The simplest explanation, or that which disposes 
with the contrived ellipsis, is the best*' — Smart, 
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af fxtepif as, '^Ko one cm appreciate Uie beant^ and majesly of the 
heaTens, but him who has been shot out from erery other prospect for 
days and weeks together.** — GrahaaCa Maocuim. 
"^ The boy stood on the barmnr deck, 
Whence all friil him had fled.^ — Btmcuu, 

Bbm. 6.— ^'Ododk*' is aa elliptical expcession, contracted from ^'Cf 

^ BiTLx XXL — Interjeotioks. 

f 227. InterjeoticNQa liave no grammatical relation to 
flie other words of a sentraee ; as, ^* These were delight- 
fid days ; but, cdan! thej are no moreJ 
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EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

1 228. Wiite exercises contatning examples of adrerbs; ^—con- 
junctions ; — conjunctive adverbs modifying verh§ in ttoo different 
cUtuee8;'^a relative adverts; -^several exan^pUs of corretponding 
e&njunctione ; — examples of prepoaltioiu and iBteijectb98. 

iSXERCISES IN PARSING. 

AfiKfebu 

1 229. " He came tn liaste, and soon retomcd." 

jM is a prepoHtion, expressing the relation of the nonn hasta to the 
Terb came. Prepositions connect words, and show the relation be* 
tween them. 

And is a ccnyonetioii, connectmg the two daases, A aam and [he] re- 
turned. Conjunctions connect words or sentences. 

Soon is an adverb, modifying the sense of the Terb rttumed, Adveibi 
modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs.- 

** He is t^ery cautious." — ^ Health and plenty cheer the laboring 
stootn.** — ** The weakest kind of fruit drops soonest to the ground," 
— Skakspeare, ^ If men see om* fhnhs, they wiU talk among ih£vik- 
sdves^ though we refuse to let them taSk to us" *^ ^ War is to 60 
ranked among tiie most dreadfid calamities which fiiU on a guilty 
world." -^ Channing. 

' ^ Solitude I where are the charms 

That sages have seen in Hxjface t" — Cowper, 

What is the rale respecting interjections ? Examples. 

«*« At seven o/tA«i:&^.**^£lpee<fltor. ''^yfiynqftheeladt.''^ahais- 
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§ ^30. ** It is not true, thnt the state of pabtio morals and vbtiie it 
as elevated as that of the individuals who compose a community."-^ 
B. B. Edwards. ** When a great principle is <U stake, we mtut learn 
to dismiss aU nunor differences." — Ibid. ^* Now Moses kept ^ejlock 
of Jethroy his/ather-in-laWr,** — Exodus 3:1. " How little opportt^ 
nily for mentaUmprovement do even * they possess / " — £. Everett 
^ He did not, lite a leader, get up on an eminence, and from thence 
survey the subject in cdl its bearings.'* — Brougham, ^ Their road 
lay through the beantiftd land tohere they had been so long lingermg.*' 
'^PrescotU ** The sanctity of private property was recognis^f m 
the surest guaranty of order and abundance." — Bancroft 
** Doth he come from where the swords flashed high ? " — Hemam., 

<* We took our seats 
By many a cottage-hearth, where he received 
The welcome of an inmate cofne from far!* — WordsworOu 
** Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Within that refuge-house, the towift." — OioZy. 
*' liberty, as well as religion, has too deep an interest in the 
change which is to be effected.** — Prof C. Dewey. ^^As to the 
quesdon of abstract right, I should hardly undertake its discussion 
at this time." — Dana. ^1 have ail along gone on the ground of 
the mutual influence of the private upon the public, and Xbie public 
upon the private reUxtion," — Ibid. **Nor is this enterprise to be 
scoffed at as hopeless.** — Channing. ** It was my good fortune to 
meet in a dinner party, with more men of celebrity in science or 
polite literature, than are oaaxmonly found collected round the same 
table.** — Coleridge. 

Rule XXII. — General Rule. 

§231. The different parts of a sentence should be 
made to harmonize with one another ; and tiie several 
clauses should be so constructed and arranged as to 
express clearly the various relations, connections, and 
dependences intended, according to the best usages of 
the language. 

Kepeat the general rale of Syntax. 

* See Bule 17^ Rem. 8, Obs. 
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Rb3L I. -—This rale u safficiently oomprahenslve to raibmoe «U the 

different forms of construction in the language. It is, however, too 
general to afFord special guidance to learners, and should foe applied 
only in cases for which no defmit* rule it given. 

Kkm. 2. — The ahverhs rather and better are often used in connection 
with the auxiliary had; as, "I had rather remain;** — ** He had better 
tetttm.** These mrms of expression am anomaJoiis» bat tbcir nse in the 
fitmiliar style is too well established to be oontroverted. Good autbors 
sometimes employ them also in elevated writings, bat this practice is not 
to be recommended. 
£jEampieB: — '' Yoa are therefore to eonsider whether jtm had rather 

obhge than receive an obligation.*' — Spectator, "Practices whidh 

had much better be inferred from general rales." — i\^ A. Reotew. 

*^ They had rather pan with life, than bear the thonght of sorviving 

all that made life dear t<» them.*' — Haditt 

Rbh. 3. — The expressions, ** had as lief,** ^* had like,** and **^ had ought,** 
are anomalous and inelegant, and should be carefully avoided. Erroneaug 
examples: — **More serions consequences had lihe to have resulted.** — 
Preaoott, ** 2 had at Uefthm town-crier ipoka my VukmJ" -^ Shakspeare. 



False SyntoXf under the General Rule. 

** It belonged to that peculiair class of poetry, which never has, 
and never will awaken sympathy in the universal heart** — N. A, 
Review. 

'* Among all the animals upon which nature has impressed de- 
formity a^d horror, there is none whom he durst not encounter." — 
Johnson. 

**The sun looketh forth from the halls <3i the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that be^rt his career." -r->r. O. CZarL 
' " The manner in which these essays were given to the world,,oii 
separate sheets, and with an interval of a few da3rs between the 
publication of each, distinguished them fVom every thing of the kind 
which had preceded them." — K A, Review, 

*^ Domestic society is the seminary of the social aficctions, the 
cradle of sensibility, where the first elements are acquired of that 
tenderness and humanity which cement mankind together; and 
which, were they entirely extinguished, the whole fabric of social 
institutions would be dissolved " — Hall. 

" Deliver me from the hand of strange children, whose moutb 
speaketh vanity, and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood." 
— Ps. 144 : 11. 

" I have only touched on these several headfe, which every one 

Oorraet tkshlss. smtax^ and thw whm Uiufdm, 

16 
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who 18 conyeTBaiit in discourses of this natare will easily enlarg« 
upon in his own thoughts, and draw conclusions from them which 
majr be useAil to him in the conduct of his life." — Sp^tator. 

"The perplexity tl^tt attends a multiplicity of criticisms by 
various hands, many of which are sure to be futile, many of them 
ill-founded, and some of them contradictory to others, is inconceiy- 
able." — Cowper. 

" The greatest masten of critical learning differ among one an- 
other." — Spectator, 

" Thus, oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown." — Sm/t, 



GENERAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

§ 282. ^ The happiness of life is made up of an infinite number of 
little tilings, and not of startling events and great emotions; and he 
who daily and hourly diffuses pleasure around him by kind offices, 
franks alutations, and cheerful looks, deserves as well of his species, 
as he, who, neglecting or despising aU these, makes up for it by occa- 
sional acts of generosity, justice, or benevolence." — G, S, Hillard. 

^ It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into comparison 
the relative merits of Jay and Hamilton." — Dr. Hawks, 

^ Success being now hopeless, preparations were made for a re- 
treat" — - Alison, 

^ The name of a mother ; — what a long history does it bring with 
it o/* smiles and words of mildness, of tears shed by night and of sigh' 
ings at the morning dawn, of love unrequited, of cares for which 
there can be no recompense on earth." — Prof E. A. Park. 

^* How feeble were the att^pts at planting towns, is evident from 
the nature of the tenure by which the lands near the Saco were 
held," — Bancroft, 

" The language and literature, a^ weU as the historv of Spain, 
Tiave, till witlun a few jesaapast, attracted little attention in the United 
States ; a neglect which would be a subject of 2^6 greater reproach 
to us, i/* we could not find some apology for it in the less pardonable 
indifference of other nations, who have more leisure to ind'HUre 
themselves in the pleasures of literature than falls to the lot of t^ 
etter busy inhabitants of the United States.**— JV. Y, Review. 
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*^ When events are made famUiar to us by history, we are per^ 
haps disposed to undervalue the wisdom that foretold them." — 7% 
Campbell. 

" Fortune, friends, kindred, home, — all were gone** — Prescott. 

" This spirit pf knight-errantry might lead us to undervalue his 
talents as a general,* and to regard him f merely in the light of a 
lucky adventurer." — Ibid, 

*^ There leviathan, 
£rt«^6«^ o/* Ztvtn^ creatures, on the deep 
Stretched like & promontory, sleeps or swims, 
And seems a moving land.** — AlUton. 

" But now the door is open*d soft and sUno.** — Prof. Wilson. 

** We aU of us feel, that virtue is not something adopted from ne- 
cessity." — Channing. 

" Sir WUliam Berkley was elected governor." — Bancroft 

" I have little doubt, but that the contempt with which'a plough- 
man would look down upon me for not knowing oats from barley, 
would transcend that of an astronomer at my not being able to dis-' 
tinguish between Cassiopeia and Ursa Major." — Prof Wilson. 

" No farther steps for procuring his release were taken at this time ; 
either because the means for defraying the legal ei^penses could not 
be raised ; or, which is quite as probable, because it was certain that 
Bunyan, thinking himself in conscience bound to preach in defiance 
of the law, wo%dd soon have made his case worse than it €ien was." — 
Southey. 

" This court was composed of three officers, than whom none are 
more distinguished in our naval service." — N. A. Review. 

** Of what immense benefit had it been to England in all subse- 
quent ages, if her Elizabethan era had been a Christian era; if the 
great men who then toiled in the fields of knowledge, had all been 
Boyles and MiUons^ — B. B. Edwards* 

^ If Christianity may be said to have given a permanent elevation 
to woman as an intellectual and moral being ; it is as true, that the 
present age, above aH others, has given play to her genius, and 
taught us to reverence its influence." — Story. 

" The private wars of the nobles toith each other, were ^e first cir- 

* See Bole 2, Rem. 7. f Cortei. 
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eumstance wliiefa renewed the courage and reTived ike energy of 
the feudal bardos." — Alisim. 

** To be 2l foreigner f^ wa* always in England a reason of dislike.'' 
— JohMon* 

'* The vsasA oeiuses to atid fro ikrmigk iiie jMUf, and casta iudf 
into ihf^ future^ ^-^ Am, Quart, Review. 

^* The rill is tuneless to his ear who feels 
No liamumy wkkm ; the south wind steals 
As siieni as tmjeeo, amongst the leaves. 
Who has no inward beauty, none perceives^ 
Though all around is beautifuL" — Dana* 

** Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished,** ^^MUlon. 



ANALYSIS.t 

[It is particularly desirable that pupils should proceed as early aa 
practicable from the formalities of common parting^ to the more impor- 
tant exercise of analyzing critically the structure of language. The me- 
chanical routine of technical parsing is peculiarly liable to beo^me mouoto* 
nous and dull, while the practice of explaining the various relations and 
offices of words in a sentence, is adapted to call the mind of the learner 
into constant and vigorous action, and can hardly fkil of exdting the 
deepest interest] 

§ 233. The analym of a sentence consists in resolving 
\i into its constituent parts, and poiniang out their several 
relations, connections, and dependences. 

§ 234. Every simple sentence consists essentially of two 
parts ; — a subject and a predicate^ The sutject is that 
of which something is affirmed ; and the predicate is that 
which is affirmed of the subject. 

In what does the analysis of a sentence consist ? Of what does every * 
simple sentence consist ? Define the subject and the predicate. 



*. » 



* See Rule 4, Rem. 2. 4^, 

t Andrews and 'Stoddnrd's Latin Grammar, Kuhner's and Crosby's Gre|(fcv/ 
Grammar, De Sacy*8 General Grammar, and Crane's English Grammar. \^ 
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§ 235. The subject and predicate may be distanguished 
as either grammatical or logical.* 

The grammatical subject^ is a nouB| or some word, 
phrase, or sentence, used as a noun. 

ElxtmjpUa :^^^'&o man was erer great bv imitation."— JbAfuoM. 
^Jot4l our own secrets,, vs generally folly.** ~*/^ ** Who can 
nnderstand his errors." — Ps, 19 : IS. ** Thai ym have wronged me, 
doth appear in this." — ShaL 

The logical 9uhject includes all those words which are 
employed to express the whole idea of the subject. 

Example : — ** iVb mem was ever great hy imitation." — *^ To tell our 
own secrets^ is generally folly." — ** Ine detire of being pleased^ is 
uniyersal." 

The grammaticai predicate is a finite yerb.t 

Excanples : — ^ No genios woe eyer ViuUd by the breath of critics."— 
Johnson. " Malice often bears down truth." — Ibid. ^ We dwell ^ 
with pioos fondness on the characters and yirtues of the departed." 
*— -Story. 

The logical predicate includes all those words which are 
employed to express the whole idea of the predicate. 

Examples : — ^ No genini was ever blasted bg the breath ofcrities/*'-^ 
** Malice often bears down truth.** -— " The discriminating power of 
conscience is improved by r^laOxng wpen the moral eharader of am 
actions," — Wayland. 

What is the grammatical subject f Examples. What is the logical 
subject ? Examples. What is the grammatical predicate ? Examples. 
The logical predicate. Examples. / 

. ■ ■ ' ' ' 

* The logical stahfset and logical predicate are sometimes called the 
modified subject and modified predicate. 

t Many grammarians still adhere to the principle, that the grammatical 
predicate may consist of a noun or an ac^ectiye, in connection with the 
yerb to be. 'Thus, in the sentence, ** Snow is white/* it is said that m does 
not express what is asserted of snow, and therefore the rrammatical predi- 
cate is not properly is, but is white. In the sentence, ^ He has friends." we 
might, with equal propriety, say that the word has does not express what is 
asserted of he, and therefore the grammatical predicate is not properly has, 
but has friends. This mode of reasoning proyes too much, and therefore 
proyes nothing. It would destroy at once all distinction between the gram- 
madual and the logical predicate. 

16* 
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Rxji. 1. — The gmmmatical subject and predicate are often die twae 
as the logical. Thas. in the sentence, ^ Time fiies,*^ the whole idea of vhe 
subject is expressed by the noan JVme, and the wiiole idea of the predi- 
cate, bj the verb JUes. 2\me is therefore both the grammatical aiid the 
logical subject, and^'tf both the grammatical and the logical predicate. 

Rem. 2. — The adjuncia of the subject and predicate mxf 

themselves be distiiigittshed 90 either gTammatical or l(q;icaL Thus, 

in the sentence, ^ We are inclined to belieye those who have never 

deceived us," the grammatical object of to hdieve is ibosef and the 

logical object is, those toko have never deceived us. So also, in the 

sentence, ** Neither genius nor practice will always supply a hasty 

writer with the most proper diction," the grammadcal object of with 

is diction, while the logical object if, the most proper diction. See 

§ 289, Rem. 

) 236. The subject and the pre<ycaite mmy aW be either simple or 
compound. * 

A simple subject is a singTe noun, or a word or phrase used as a 

noun, either standing by itself or accompanied by modifying ad* 

juQcta; as, *^ The pride of wit has kept ages boay in the discussion 

of useless questions." — Johnson. In this sentence, the mmple gram* 

matical subject is pride, and the simple logical subject la^the pride 

ofipit. 

Rem. — The learner will observe that words which are to be parsed 
grammatically as modifying the subject, often belong logically to the predi- 
cate. Thus, in the sentence, " The fields are green,** the word green be- 
longs grammjatiraUy to the subject, and logically to the predicate. 

A compound sulject consists of two or more snmple subjects ; as, 
*' Wild beasts and savage Indians lurked in the ravines.*^ The com- 
pound grammatical subject, in this sentence, consists of the words 
beasts and Indians, The compound logicsd sdb^t embracea the 
phrases wUd beasts and savage Indians. 

A ^fimple predicate is a angle verb^ either standing alone at ac- 
companied by modifying adjuncts ; as, '* No genius was ever blasted 
by the breath of critics.** The simple ^rommo/tca/ predicate, in this 
sentence, is was blasted, and the simple logical pre<Kcate iBtWasevet" 

blasted by the breath of critics. 

«i . . ... ■ ,1. . .11 ■ « ■ 

Explain the applioation of the terms logical and grammatical to the 
adjuncts of the subject and predicate. What is a simple subject t Exam* 
pies. A compound subject f Examples. A simple predioatef Examples. 



/ 
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A eompmrnd predictUe connsts ef two or more simple |»^cates ; 
as, "Men overpowered by distress, eagerly listen to the first offers of 
reliefs close wUh ever^ scheme, and believe every promise " ^^ John^ 
Mn. In this sentence, the compound ^rrammo/tca/ predicate embraces 
the words, listen, close, and bdieve. The compound logical predkald 
embraces all the words that are expressed in Italics. 

EXERCISES. 

§ 237. " Wisdom is worthj of all diligence.*' — " Anger 
tsadi bttte hinder good counsel." -^ <^ Pharaoh and hia heat 
were drowned in the Red Sea." — " The Roman empire fell 
by ita own corruptions." — "The city was besieged and 
taken." — " The violence of the storm and the darkness of 
the night, prevented all approach to the ship, and rendered 
our situation truly alarming." 

Point oat the grammatical and the logical subjects and predicates in the 
foregoing sentences. Which of them are simple, and which rompownd f 

ModificationB <^ the Ghrammatical Suhject, 

§ 238. A grammatical subject may be modified in the fbilowing 
diiferent ways : — 

1 . By an apposition noun, with its modifying adjuncts ; as, ** Ro- 
mulus, the founder of Rome, siiew his brother." 

Hem. -^ As the grammatical subject and predicate maybe used either 
with or without modifying adjuncts ; so also a word employed to modify 
the grammatical subject or predicate, may itself be used either with or 
without modification by other words. Thus, in the sentence, ** Romulus, 
the founder of Rome, slew his brother" the word T^uncfer, which is in ap- 

S>sition with Romtdus, is itself modified by the adjuncts the and of Rome. 
ut in the sentence, "■ Good men are esteemed,'^ the word good, which 
modifies men, is itself nmuodified. 

2. By the object of a prepoation, with its modifying adjuncts ; as, 
'* The report of this unfortunate occurrence soon reached our ears." 

S. By a noun or pronoun in the possessiTe ; as, '* His departure 
was delayed." • 

A compound predicate f Examples, What are the differeni wags in iMch 
m grammatieal subject mag be mcd^fied t €Hm an example of each t^tm* 
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4. By an adjective or participle, with its adjnncts ; as, *' WUe 
men lay up knowledge ; " — " Retiring from public life^ he devoted 
the remainder of his days to study and meditation.'' 

6. By a verb in the infinitive, with its adjuncts ;^ aa, ** His efforts 
to acquire knowledge were not unrewarded." 

6. By an entire clause ; as, ^ The man who feds himself ignifrant, 
ahould at least be modest" 

MocUJicaUons of tJi^Oraimmatical Predicate. 

§ 289. A grammatical predicate may be modified in the fi^Qowing 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or pronoun in the same case as the subject, with iti 
modifying adjuncts ; as, ** She walks a queen,'* 

2. By the object of the verb, with its adjuncts ; as, *' No man for- 
gets his original trade" 

8. By an adverb, with its adjuncts ; as, "' He is very seldom 



seen." 



4. By a verb in the infinitive, with its adjuncts ; as, " He desires 
to study French.** 

5. By an adjective referring to the subject, with its adjuncts ; aa, 
** He was faithful to his employers," 

6. By the object of a preposition, with its adjuncts ; as, " He has 
returned to his friends,** 

7. By an entire clause ; as, *' I am informed that he is about to 
leave us.** 

Rem. — The principal words employed to modify the grammati- 
cal subject and predicate, may themselves be modified by other 
words, and th^ again by others still. All these different offices 
should be pointed out in the analysis of a sentence. Thus, in the 
sentence, '^ The discriminating power.of conscience is improved by 
reflecting upon the moral character of our actions," upon the moral 
character of our actions, is an adjunct of reflecting ; the, moral, and 
of our actions^ are adjuncts of character ; and our modifies actions. 
See § 135, Rem. 2. 

In what ways may a gramnuUical predicate be modified f Give an er- 
ample of each dost. How may the principal words used to modify the sub 
jeet arid jiredioats he themselves affected. . HhutrcUe. 
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OBDEB OF ANALYSIS. 

§ 240. In analyzing a simple sentence, it should first be 
TtMotve^ into its logical subject and logical predicate. 

In analyzing the logical subject, the grammatical subject 
should first be pointed out, and then its various modifying 
adjuncts. These adjuncts themselves should also be analyzed, 
and the office of each .word particularly explained. The logi- 
cal predicate should be disposed of in a similar manner. 

If the sentence to be analyzed is compound, the pupil 
should first distinguish the different members or clauses, and 
point out the connectives. He may then proceed to analyze 
the different members or simple sentences, in the manner 
already described. 

S 241. MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 

[The Models here given illustrate very fully the foregoing principles, 
moA sfaottld receive the special attention of the learner.] ii 

" To avenge an injury, places us on a level with our 
enemy." 

In this sentence, the logical subject is, to avenge an injury • wad plaree us 
on a levd with our enemy, is the logical predicate. The grammatical sub- 
ject is to aoenge, which here performs the office of both noun and verb. 
An injury is the logical object of to avengsy and injury is the grammatical 
object. Injury is modified bj the article an. The grammatical predica^ 
is placet. The adjuncts of places are us and on a level ufith our enemy. . Us 
is the object o( places ; level is the object of on, which relates it to places ; 
and a modifies level. With our enemy is the logical adjunct of level. Ens- 
iny is the object of with, which relates it to level ; antl our modifies 
enemy, 

" Established custom is not easily broken, till some great 
event shakes the Whole system of things." — Johnson. 

This sentence embraces two clauses, which are connected by the con- 
luncUon till. First clause : — Established custom is not easily broken. Sec- 
ond clause : — Some great event shakes the whole system of things. 

Analysis of the first clause: — The logical subject is, Established custom, 
and is 4ht easily broken, is the logical predicate. The grammatics sub- 
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ject is custom, which is modified bj the participial adjective EsUMiahtd, 
The grammatical predicate is is broken^ which is modified by the adverte 
not and easily. 

Analysis of the second clause: — The logical subject U^ some ffrwt event; 
and the logical predicate is, shakes the whole system of things. The gram- 
matical subject is event, which is modified by the adjectives some and ffreat. 
The grammiatical predicate is shakes, which is modified by its logical ob- 
ject) the whole system of things. The grammatical object of shakes is sys- 
tem, which is modified by the adjuncts thsj tohole, and of things. Of 
shows the relation between system and thongs, 

"The reverence for our own moral nature, on which we 
have now insisted, needs earnest and perpetual inculcation/' — 
Clianning, 

The principal sentence here embraces a subordinate or modifying 
clause. This subordinate clause is, on which we have now insisted. It is 
connected with the rest of the sentence by the relative pronoun whidL 
Which relates to reverence, which is the subject of the principal verb 
needs ; and is governed by the preposition on, which relates it to the verb 
haveinsistedim the subordinate clause. 

The logical subject of the principal sentence is, The reverence for owr 
own moral nature on which toe have now insisted; and the logioal predicate is, 
needs earnest arid perpetual inculccUion. The grammatical subject is rever- 
ence. This is modified by the article the, by the phrase, ybr our own moral 
nature, and by the clause, on which toe have now insisted. Our, own, and 
morcd, modify nature; and nature is the object o^ for, which relates it to 
reverence. The grammatical subject is needs, which is modified by its 
logical object, earnest and perpetual inculcation. The grammatical object 
of iMeds is inculcation, which is modified by the adjectives earnest and per- 
petual. The" conjunction and connects the two adjectives. 
' In the subordinate clause, on which we have now insisted^ we is both the 
grammatical and the logical subject. The logical predicate embraces 
have now insistea and on which. The grammatical predicate is have insist- 
ed, which is modified by now and on which. On and which have already 
been disposed of. 

§ 342. " Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans fought bravely 
at Thermopylae, against the whole Persian army." — " In ancient 
times, the benefactors of mankind were deemed worthy of immortal 
honors." — Misfortunes make men more thoughtful.*' — " Numa 
Fompilius, the most fortunate of Roman kings, is said to have lived 
above eighty years." — ^* Industry and application will make amends 
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for tihe want of a quick and ready wit** — ''A new order of ciilti« 
▼ated intellect is greatly needed." — ** Those who attain any excel- 
lence, commonly spend life in one porsoit" — '* Neither genius nor 
practice will always supply a hasty writer with the most proper 
diction." 

^ Men of great and stirring powers, who are destined to mould 
the age in which they are born, must first mould themselves upon 
it" — Coleridge. 

** War will never cease, while the field of battle is the field of 
glory, and the most luxuriant laurels grow from a root nourished 
with blood." — Channing, 

^ The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 
Till half their beauties fade ; the weary sight. 
Too well acquainted with their smile, slides off 
Fastidious, seeking less familiar scenes." — Cowper. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CLAUSES. 

§ 243. When the different members or clauses of a compound 
sentence are so combined that each of them is complete and inde- 
pendent of itself, they are called coordinate clauses. 

Examples : — " It was night, and the moon shone brightly." — " Row- 
ing is a healthful exercise, bat it is not fVee from danser." — ''A 
scomer loveth not reproof, neither will he go unto the wise." — 
" Employ the present wisely, for * the future is uncertain." 

§ 244. When one of the members of a compound sentence is 
dependent upon another, the dependent clause is termed subordi- 
nate^ and the clause which is independent is termed the principal 
Kxr leading clause. 

Examples: — "The Britons, with whom CcBsar contended^ defended 

their coantry bravelv." — " It cannot be questioned, tluil knowledge 

confers powct^^ — ^ Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 

also." — ** He will be pardoned, if he repent." 

In the forgoing examples, the subordinate clauses are printed in Italics. 

D^e ci^rdinate clauses. Examplea, lUustraU the distinction between 
prindpat and subordinate clauses. 

* When two or more clauses are so combined that one of them bears to 
another the relation of causey infertrite^ at dofuduiith^ thoy are usually 
claii^ with coordinate clauses. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONNECTION OF WORDS. 

[Besides the regular system of Analysis already given, varioas kindred 
exercises may be occasionally resorted to with great pro6t. One of the 
moat useful and important of this class of exercii^es, is that of tracing the 
grammatical connection between words situated in different parts of a 
sentence. This practice may be successfully introduced in connection 
with ordinary parsing exerciseti, before the iMrner has given any special 
attention to the general subject of Analysis. The following examples wUl 
give some idea of the mode of conducting this exercise.] 

Modds. 
§ 245. " There is one Being to whom we can look with a 
perfect conviction of finding that security, which nothing 
about us can give, and which nothing about ua can take 
away." — Greenwood, 

Let it be required to trace tbe coaoecCioB^tweeii the words away and 
ts ; — Auxiif modifies can take ; ooa take is coanected with om give by and; 
u^uch is governed by can givey and relates to $eatritjf; meiaity \% the object 
of ftndvngy which is related by e/'to conviction ; conviction is the object of 
witk, which relates it to can look ; to expresses the relation between whom, 
and can look^ and whom relates to Being, which is the subject of is. 

Let it be required to trace the connection between that and we: — That 
defines aecurityy which is the object of finding; finding is related hyofto 
oonoicCum; oonvictitm it related by tgUh to eau look^ which agrees with ise. 

" Our cemeteries, rightly selected, and properly arranged, 
may be made subservient to some of the highest purposes of 
religion and human duty." -^ Story, 

In the foregoing sentence, let the pupil trace the grammatical connectioii 
from adected to the verb ; — from properly to the verb ; — from highest to 
Bubeervient; — from duty to subaervifint. 

^ He who would advance in any department of knowledge, 
must know^hat others have done before him." — £, JB, 

JSdwards, 

Trace the connection, in the foregoing sentence, fh>m the verb would 
advance to the verb must know; — from must knoio to havedone;"^f torn 
knowledge to would advance ; — from him to others. 
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PUNCTUATION, 

§ 246. PuKOTUATlON treats of the poinUi or marks m- 
Serted in written composition, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the sense intended to be conveyed, and the 
pauses required in reading. 

^ 247. The principal points or marks employed in punc- 
tuation, are the comma ( , ), the semicolon ( ; ), the colon 
( : ), the period ( . ), the note of interrogation ( ? ), the 
note of exclamation ( ! ), and the dash ( — ). 

Rem. 1. — The ccmima leqnirea a momentary pause ; the semico- 
lon, a pause somewhat longer than the comma ; the colon, a pause 
somewhat longer than the seouoolon ; and the period, a full stop. 
The note of interrogation, or the note of exclamation, may take the 
place of any of these, and accordingly requires a pause of the same 
length as the poiBt lor which it is substituted. 

Rem. 2. — The duration of these pauses depends on the character of 
the composition ; the grave style requiring much longer intervals than 
the lively or impassioned. 

§ 248. The sense of a passage often requires a pause in reading, 
where usage does not allow the insertion of a point in writing ; as, 
** He woke | to die ; ** — ** Our schemes of thought in childhood | 
are lost in those of youth." On the other hand, points are some- 
limes inserted merely to indicate the syntactical construction, with- 
out requiring the suspension of the voice in reading ; as in the 
phrase, •* No, Sir." 

% §249. — The Comma. 

Rule 1. — When a relative and its antecedent are separated 
fiom each other by one or more words, a comma should generally 
be inserted before the relative ; as, *^ Think not man was made in 
Tain, who has such an eternity reserved for him." — Spectator, 

§ 

Of what does punctuation treat ? What are the marks chiefly employ- 
ed in punctuation ? What pauses do they severally mpiire t What de- 
partwrefrom the grammatioal ptmctuation of a seHteaee is qften required in 

reading f Examples. 

17 % 
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*^ There is t^pUasure in poetic pains, 
Which only poets know." — Cotcper, 

BtruB 2. — Wlien two or more words oome between the a^j^ctiTe 
and its noun, a comma is placed after the intenrening words ; as, 
'* To dispel these errors, and to give a scope to navigation, equal to 
the grandeur of his designs, Prince Henry called in the aid of sci- 
ence." — Itvinjf. 

Bulb S. — When the snlgect of a sentence consisti of ivvenX 
nominatiyes, or of a sin^e nominatiye fi>Uowed hj an adjunct con- 
sisting of several words, a comma should be inserted before the fol- 
lowing verb. 

ExoMplm : — "TheeflRMtef this oniferMldiflhision of gay and splen- 
did light, 1001 to render the preponderating deep green move 
solemn." — DwighL 

" The ffolden sun, 
The pUmels, all die infinite host of heaven, 
Ar$ Aining on the sad abodes of death." 

BuLE 4. — When a amteooe or dense is nsed as the neniinatite 
to a preceding or foUoiving verb, it shonld be separated ftom the 
verb by aconnna ; as, ** how dearly it remembered Ihe parent islaad, 
is told by the English names of its towns." -^ Bancroft • 

Bulb 5. — Two successive words in the same construction, with- 
out a conjunction expressed, are generally separated by a comma; 
as, ^' An aged, venerMe man*" 

^^ Has Kature, in her calnij majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last ? " — Bryant 

Bbm. 1. -—An apparent exception to this rale often occurs in the ease 
of two successive adjectives ; as in the expression, ** A veneiable old 
man." But the two sdjectives, in this example, are not in the same con- 
struction, since dd qualifies man, w^e vmerabu qualifies the phrase oU 
man. # 

Rxic. 2. — A comma may also be inserted before a coi^unction ex- 
pressed, if either of the words connected is followed by an adjunct cousist- 
ing of several words ; as, ** Intemperance destroys the vigor of our hodies, 
and dte streugh of our ininds." 

Bulb 6. — Three or more distinct, successive words in the same 

[The teacher may repeat an example under each of the rules for the 
use of the several points, and require the pupil to tell what point is re- 
quired, and give the rule that applies to it Pupils should also be re- 
quired to select examples from other works, illustrating all the rules of 
punctuation.] 
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CQiiatntotioD, with or without « conjunction expnaaed^ fhould be 

sefjNurated hy comlhas ; as, 

** Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, bj turns dismayed, 
Thereyerend champion stood. — Goldtmiih. 

** How poor, how rich, how abject, how angnst, 
How complicate, how wonderfnl, is man I "—^Young, 

Rbv. — The same apparent exception occnrsinthis mle as in the 
last. In the expression, " A liefat blnish green tint,'' blmth modifies otmi, 
and light modifies the phrase bliash green; while the three words light blu- 
ish green, taken together, qoalify tinL 

BuLE 7. — Snccessive pairs o^ words should be separated ' from 
each other by commas, as, ** The authority of Plato and Aristotle^ 
of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the schools." 

KuLE 8. — When the different men^bers of a compound sentence 

contain distinct propositions, they are generally separated from each 

other by conunas. 

JExamples: — "They shmnk from no dangers, and they feared no 
hardships.'' — Story. **And thus their physical science became 
ma|^c, their astronomy became astrology, the study of the oom- 
position of bodies became alchemy, matiiematics became the con- 
templation of the spiritual relations of number and figure, and 
philosophy became tneosophy." — Whewdl. 

BuLE 9. — When the different members of a sentence express a 

mutual comparison, contrast, or opposition, tliey should generally be 

separated from each other by commas. 

Exampke: — **The more I reflected upon it, the nM>re important it 
appeared." — GoUhmUh. " The guaker revered principles, not 
men; tmth, not power." — Bancroft, "As the hanpanteth after 
the water broolos, so panteth my soul after Thee." — Ft, 42 : 1. 

Rule 10. — To prevent ambiguity. in cases of ellipsis, a comma 

is sometimes inaerted in the place of the word or phrase omitted. 

Example: — "As a companion, he was severe^ and satirical; as a 
friend, captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere^ harsh, jeal- 
ous, and ntisdble." 

Rxtle 11. — When two or more successive clauses end with 

words sustainix^ a common relation to some word in the following 

clause, a conuna should generally be inserted after each. 

Examples: — "The truest mode of enlarging our benevolence, is not 
to quicken our sensibility towards great masses, or wide-spread 
evils, but to approach ^ comprehend^ sympathize voitk, and act vpon, 
a continually increasing number of individuals." — Choawing, 
" Such compulsion is not merely incompatible with, but impossiUe 
tn, a free or elective government." — H. Mann, 
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Bm. — When, however, the word in the followiiiff elaue, ii nota^ 
oompanied by several words, the comma before it is Cften omitted; aik 
** We mag, and often do employ these means." 

Bulk 12. — When seyeral words interyene between the verb oi 
a principal clause and the commencement of a subordinate clause, 
the clauses should be separated /rom each other bj a conmia ; as 
*' Had we stopped here, it might haye done well enough." — ^ He 
was nineteen yean of age, when be bade acUeu to his native shores." 
— PrewotL 

Bulb 18. — When the connection of a sentence is interrupted 

hj one or more words, not closelj related in construction to what 

precedes, a comma should generally be inserted both before and 

after the word or words introduced ; as, 

" He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles.** — Young. 

Bulb 14. — The independent case, and the infinitiye absolute, 
with their adjuncts, should be separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence by coiiiinHM. 

Examplea: — ** To foster inanstry, to promote union, to cherish ro- 
ll jrfous peace, — ^these were the honest purposes of Lord Baltimore 
d uring his long supremacy." — Bancroft. "The playwriters, — ^where 
ore they ? and the poets,-^are their fires extinguished ?** — H.More* 

" Wept o'er his wonnds, or, tales of sorrow done, ' 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won.** 

Ooldmmth. 

" Hcjoice, yon men of Angiers, ring your bells !** — Shak$peare. 

Rule 15. — .When either of two words in apposition is accom- 
panied *by an adjunct, the latter of them, with the words depending 
upon it, should be set ofiT fhnn the rest of the sentence by comnaas ; 
as, ** The following is a dialogue between l^rates, the great Athe- 
nian philosopher, and one Glaucon, a priyate man." 

Bulb 16. — AVhen a word or phrase is repeated for the sake of 

emphasis, a comma should be inserted both before and after it ; as, 

'' Here, and here only, lies the democratic character of the revolu- 

tion." — Bancroft 

'* Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and 
stood, 
In brighter light, and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood !" — Bryant. 

NoTS. — When the word or words to be set oflT according to the three 
preceding rules, stand at the beginning or end of a sentence, one of the 
oonunas is of course unnecessary. 
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^ § 250.— THt Si:migoix>n. 

BuLE 1. — ^When a sentence wlucli is complete in constmetion, 
is followed hy a clause containing a reason, an explanation, on in- 
ference, or a contrast, the latter clause sholild generally be pre- 
ceded hy a semicolon ; as, " The past seems to pramke it; but the 
fulfilment depends on the ftttui^" — **To the latter it is a double 
advantage ; for it diminishes their pain here, and rewards them 
Willi kesvenly b&s hereafter." — GoldmUL 

BuLE 2. — When several successive clauses have ac(nnmonCon- 
nectioa with a preceding or following clause^ a semicolon is general- 
ly inserted after each. 

Examples >-*'* Children, as the j gamboled on the beach ; rei^>eis, as 
they gathered the harvest; mowers,* as they rested upon the 
scythe ; mothers, as they busied themselves about the household ; 
— were victims to an enemy who disappeared the moment a bkvw 
was stmek, and who was ever present where a garrison or a fi^mily 
ceased its vigilance.'' — Bcmarojt "• Beason as we may, it is im- 
possible not to read, in such a fate, much that we know not how 
to interpret ; much of provocation to cruel deeds and deep resent- 
nSent ; 'much of apology for wrong and perfidy; much of doubt 
and misgiving as to tb& past; much of painful recollections; 
much of dark forebodings." — ^ory* 

BtrcK S. -^ When several particulars are enumerated in a sen- 
tence, some of which are escpressed in several words, they are often 
aeparated from each other by semicolons; as, *' The Aragonese oor- 
tos Was composed of four branches or arms ; the ricos hombres^ or 
greflCt barons; the lesser nobles, comprehending theknighte; tibe 
clergy ; and the commons." — Prescott. 

BuLE 4. — Two or more successive short sentences having no 
common dependence, are often separated by semicolons instead of 
periods. 

Example : — " As we have already noticed, its bruised leaves afforded 
a paste from which paper was manufactured ; its juiee was formed 
into an intoxicating beverage, pulque, of which the natives to this 
day, are excessively fond ; its leaves supplied an impenetrable 
thatch for the more humble dwellings ; thread of which coarse- 
stci^ were made,, and strong cords, were drawn from its touj^ 
and twisted fibres ; pins and needles were made of the thorns at 
the extremity of its leaves ; and the root, when properly cooked, 
was converted into a palatable and nutritons food.** -r PritotU* 

The Colon. 

§ 251. The Colon is at present mnek less used than Ibnnezly ; 

17* . 
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its plaoe bong often mppikd hf tin period, die semicolon, or the 

daih. There are, however, many cases in which no other point 

can with propriety be substitnted. The following examples will 

give an idea of the circumstances under which the colon is most 

frequently employed : — 

**The srant was absolute and exclusive: it conceded the land and 
islands ; tne rivcES and the harbors ; the mines and the fisheries.'* — Am- 
crofL 

** There is only one cause for the want of aireat men in any period: 
nature does not mink fit to produce them." ^^MaUam. 

'* Johnson puts the case thus : The Historian tells either what is flUse 
or what is true. In the former case he is no historian. In the latter, he 
has no opportunity for displaying his abilities." — MaeatUgg. 

^ The following are the names of the survivors, four of whom were 
seated on the putform from which this address was spoken : -— Dr. Jo- 
seph Fiske, Mesnrs. Daniel Mason, Bei^amin Locke^ William Munroe," 

^'InNum. U: 88, it is predicted, that Israel shall wander in the wilder- 
ness forty years." — BibUad RspotUory, 

*' The works of Wm. E. Channing, D.D., with an Introduction. Bos- 
ton : James Munroe and Company.''^ 

Thb Fkbiod. 

{ 252. The Period is placed at the end of a complete sentenoe. 

BbMw— A period is sometimes inserted between two complete senten- 
ces, which are connected by a conjunction: as, '^By degrees the confi- 
dence of the natives was exhaustea ; they had welcomed powerful guests, 
who had promised to become their benefiictors, and who now robbed their 
hnmUe grsnariea But the worst evil in the new settlement was the 
character of the emigrants." *-Btmei«^. 

The period should be used after all abbreviations ; as, ^ Viam^ 
«« N. Y.," ** M. D.," " Aug.," « Esq.," « Mrs.," " Mr." Such expres- 
sums as ls(, dJ, 10(A, 4's, 9's, 4to, 8vo, 12mo, do not require the period 
after them, nnce they are not stricdy abbreviations, the figures 
•applying tiie place, of the first letters of the words. 

The Dash. 

{ 258. The Dash is used where a sentence is left unfinished; 

where there is a sudden turn, or an abrupt transition ; and where 

a significant pause is lequired. 

ExtampleB : — ** Let the government do this — the people will do the 
rsst" ^ Hbomfay. 

" Ah, that materaalsntfle I it answers ^Tes."—CbMper. 
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" He sulTered, -^ bat his paagi tan o'er ; 
Enjoyed, — bat his delights are fled ; 
Had friends, — his friends are now no more ; 
And foes, — his foes are dead." — Montgomenf, 

Rbm. — Modem writers often employ dashes. in place of the paienihesis. 

The Note of Iktbrrooation. 

§ 204. The Note of Interrogation Is placed at the end of a sen- 
tence in which a question is asked ; as, '' What is to be done ? " 

The Note of Exciamation. 

§ 955. The Note o/ExclamaUon isuted after expreeaons of sud- 
den emotion or pasnon, and after solemn invocations and addretset ; 

"Libertjl Freedom! Tyranny is dead: 
Kan hence, proclaim, cry itaboat the streets I" — Shiokspean, 

** Hail, holy light I oflfopring of heaven firstborn I **— Jtfi2^ 

BBk^— When the interjection Oh is used,, the point is generally plaead 
hnmediately after it; but when is employed, the point is placea after 
one or more interrenlng words ; as, 

** Oh ! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ! " — Shah^pean, 

" But thou, O Hope f with eyes so fair,— - 
What was thy delighted measure ? ''^ CbOmf; 

The foUofoing characters are also employed m Composidim >— 

I 256. The Parenthesis ( ) generally includes a word, phrase, or 

remark, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and which might 

be omitted without injury to the grammalical construction ; as, 

**The tnnefal l^e (so sacred legends tell) 
First waked their heavenly lyre these scenes to tell ! "— - CampbdL 

** Know then this trnth, (enoogh for man to know,) 
Yirtne alone is happiness below.*' — Pope, 

Rem. — ^The pai^nthesls is now emplo;|red less A^nently than formerly ; 
commas or dasnes beii^ used t6 supply its place ; as, ** The colonists — > 
such is human natare — de^red to bom the town in which they had been 
so wretched." — Bancroft • 

I 257. Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a word, phrase, or re- 
mark, which is introduced for the purpose of explanation or correc- 
tion ; as, ^ Putting off the courtier, he [the king] now puts on the 
phikMOpher." 

Rem. — The parenthesis hi often used to supply the place of brackets, 
and brackets are occaskmally used to supply the place of the parenthesis. 

The parenthesis. Examphs, Bradbets, Examples. 
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§ 258. The Apostrophe (*) is used to denote the omission of one or 
more letters ; as, o'er, iho\ It is likewise the sign of the possessive 
case, being used instead of a letter which was formerly inserted in 
its place ; ajs, man*s for manes or manis. 

§ 259. Marks of Quotation Q*' ") are used to indicate that the ex- 
act words of another are introduced ; as, ^ In my first parliament," 
said JanvBs, ** I was a novice." 

Rem.— -When a quotation is introduced within a quotation, it is usually 
distinguished by single inverted commas ; as, ** I was not only a ship*boy 
on the * high and giddy mast,' but also in the cabin where eveiy menial 
office fell*to my lot." If both quotations commence or terminate togeth- 
er, this eommencement or termination is indicated by the use of three 
commas ; as, " In the course of this {>oIlte attention, he pointed in a cer^ 
tain direction and exclaimed, ' That is Mr. Sherman of Connecticut; a 
man who never said a foolish thing in his life.' '* 

When a point is inserted immediately after a quotation, it should be 
placed within the quotation marks. 

§ 260. A small dash (~) is sometimes placed over a vowel to de- 
note that it is long ; as, ndble, A breve C"), placed over a vowel, 
shows that it is short ; as, resj^e, 

^ 261. A mark of accent (') is sometimes placed over a syllable to de- 
note that it requires particular stress in pronunciadon; as, Jmag. * 

§ 262. A Diceresis (") is sometimes placed over the latter of two 
successive voweb to show that they do not form a diphthong ; as, co- 
Sperate. 

§ 263. The Cedilla (, ) is a mark which b sometimes placed imder 
the letter c to show that it has the sound of s ; as in ** facade." 

§ 264. The Asterisk (*), the obelisk (f), the double dagger (J), 
and parallels (]), as well as letters and figures, are employed in re- 
ferring to notes in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 

§ 265. TheMlipsis f * * *) or ( ) b used to denote the am^ 

sion of some letters or words ; as, « H * * * y M ***** 1," 

" C s K g." See also an example in the note on p. 15 1 . 

o «^A mt. D (is used to connect words which have a com- 

§ 26«. The Brace | ^^^ appUcation. 

The apostrophe. Examples, Marks of quotatum- . ExampUs. How ore 
hng vowds distingiMedf -^ short vowdsf The diaresis. The asterisk^ 
iMi^ele. Marks of ellipsis. ExempUs. Thebraee. ExamplM. 
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§ 267. The Caret (a) is employed in writing, to show that some 
word or letter has been omitted ; as, ** Washington uniformly treat- 

and 
ed Mr. Sherman with great respect a attention. " 

§ 268. The Hyphen (-) is used after a part of a word at the end 
of a line, to show that the remainder is at the beginning of the 
next line ; and to connect the simple parts of a compound word, 
as, all-absorbing. 

Note. — ^In dividing a word at the end of a line, the break should 
always he made between two syllables, and not between different 
letters of the same syllable. See § 71. 

§ 269. The Index (0*) refers to some remaikable passage. 

§ 270. The Section (§) is used to distinguish the parts into which 
a work or a portion of a work b divided. 

§ 271. The Paragraph (t) is used in the Old and New Testa- 
ments to denote the beginning of a new subject In other books 
paragraphs are distinguished by conunencing a new line farther 
from the margin than the beginning of the other lines. This is 
called indenting, 

[For exercises in punctuation, the teacher may write on a blackboard 
some portion of a well pointed boolkor other piece of writing, omitting 
all the points ; and then require the pupil to transcribe and punctuate it. 
When this is done, the several copies may be compared and corrected. 
The teacher may also read one or more paragraphs aloud, and require 
the pupils to wnte and punctuate what is read, without seeing the printed 
copy. Exercises of this description should be repeated till the pupils be- 
come familiar with all the common principles of punctuation. Pupils 
should also be required to devote carerul attention to this subject, in con- 
nection with their ordinary exercises in composition.] 

The card, Exampla, The hyphen. ExampUe. Divinon of a word at 
the end t^ a lime. The Mex. Exctrnpiee. The eedwn. Examplee. The 
paragraph. Exanqiles. 
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PROSODY. 

§ 272. Prosody treats of accent, qu&uiity, and tLe 
laws of versification * 

§ 27S. Accent is the stress which is laid on one br more syllables 

of a word, in pronunciation ; as, reverberate, wuiertake. 

The term accent is also applied, in poetry, to the stress laid on mono- 
syllabic words ; as, 

** Content is wealth, the riches of the mmd." — Dryden, 

§ 274. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occupied in 
its pronunciation. A syllable may be long in quantity, aafeUe; or 
shorty as let The Greeks and Romans based their poetry on the 
quantity of syllables ; but modem yendfication depends chiefly upon 
accent, the quantity of syllables being almost wholly disregarded. 

§ 275. A paiue is a brief suspension of the Ttnce in reading or 
speaking. 

There are two pauses which are peculiar to poetry ; — the eai9dral 

and the Jinal. The casiira is a pause which is introduced into a 

line to render the versification more melodious ; as, 

** Not half so swift | the tremblins doves can fly." 

** Thrones and imperial powers, f offspring of heaven." 

Rem. 1. — The ciesaral pause generally occurs after the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth syllable; but it occasionaiiy takes place after the third or the 
seventh. 

Rem. 2. — When the csesura occurs after the Jburth syllable, the verse is 
lively and spirited ; as, 

" Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfixed as those.'' 

Of what does prosody treat ? What is accent f Examples. What i» 
scad of quantity f What » a pause? What pauses are pectdiar topoetry f 
Give an account ofeadu Examples. 

* Emphasis, Tone, Pitch,and Inflection, which are often treated of undei 
the heaa of Prosody, belong more properly to Elocution. 
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Rbx. S. — When the cwmra occurs after tihe fifth sylUihle, the verse 
loses its brisk and lively air, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flow- 
ing; as, 

" Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wish resigned." 

Bsx. 4. — When the csssiura occurs after the .nxth syllable, the verse 
becomes more solemn and its measnre more stately ; as, 

*' The wrath of Pelens' son. | the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woet, | Goddees, sing." 

The final pause is that which occurs at tiie end of a line. 
In reading poetry, careful sttefftLott ekould be gittn to tiie final 
and csBsural pauses. 



VERSIFICATION. 

§ 276. VemficojAon is a measured ammgemeiit of words in which 

tlie accent is made to recur at certiun regular intervals. 

Bbx. — This definition applies only to modem verse. In Ghreek and 
Latin poetry, it is the regular recurrence of long syllables, according to 
settled laws, which constitutes verse. 

§ 277. — There are two kinds of verse ; — rhyme and Uarik verse. 

Bhyme is the correspondence of sounds in the last words or sylla- 
bles of verses ; * as, 

" Thus to relieve the wretched was his Dne2s, 
And even his fiulings leaned to virtue's skIs."*- GMBmUh. 

Bmc. 1.*— For two svUables to form a full and perfect rhyme, it is ne- 
cessary that the vowel be the same in both ; that the narts following the 
vowel be the same ; that the parts preceding the vowel be difierent ; and 
that the syllables be accented.! 

Blank verse is verse without rhyme ; as, 

** So Hve, that when thy summons comes to join 
Hie innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm^ where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Sconr^Ml to his dungeon, Imt, sustained and soothed 
Bv an unfaltering trust, approach the grave. 
Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pusasant dreams.'* — Bryant. 

— ' ' ' ' 

What care should bedbserved in reading poetry f What is uersifieaiion f 
What different Jdnds of verse are there f Define rhyme. Examples. Define 
Hank verse. Examples. 

* The lines of poetry are properly called verses. f Latham. 



i 
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BsK. 2. — Blank verse poetesMS, in muiy respects, importent advati* 
tages over rhyme. It allows the lines to ran into one another with per- 
fect freedom, and is hence adapted to subjects of dignity and force, which 
demand more free and manlj nnmbers than can be commanded in rhyme. 
Bhyme, on the other hand, is undoubtedly the most important omamettt 
of English versification. 

Bbm. 3. — Blank verse is always written in lines of ten syllables. 
Bhymed verses may consist of any number of syllables. 

§ 278. Afoot is a rhythmical dividon of a verse ; as, 

** Our thoughts | as bound | less, and | our souls | as free.** 

§ 279. A cotqflety oar dMchf ooiiflLrtB of two Terses making com 

plete sense; as, 

** Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art, — the art of living weU." 

§ 280. A triplet connsts of tiiree verses which rhyme together ; as, 

^ Of maay things, some few I shall explain. 
Teach thee to shun (he dangers of the main, 
And how at length the promised land to gain.** — Dryden. 

§ 281. AUueraiUm is the frequent recurrence of the same let- 
ter; as, 

** The Jordlj fion ^ves his kmelj /air." 

*^ TFeave the toarp and loeave the looof.** 

§ 282. A stanza is a combination of several lines, or verses, com- 
stituling a regular division of a poem. 
Bbm. -^ In popular language, stanzas are frequently called verses. 

§ 288. Scanning is the resolving of verses into the several feet ot 
which they are composed. 

{ 284. The principal feet used in English poetry are,— 

1. The Iambus, which consists of two syllables; the first unao 
oented, and the second accented ; as^ conridnd. 

2. The Trochee, which connsts of two syllables ; the first accented, 
and the second unaccented ; as, ndAjle, 

3. The Anapest, which consists of three syllables ; the first two 
unaccented, and the last accented ; as, in-ter-cide, 

§ 285. The following feet are employed less frequently: — O.) The 
spondee^ which consists of two accented syllables ; (2.) {he Pyrrhic, which 
consists of two unaccepted syllables ; (3.) the dactyky consisting of three 

What is afoot f Examples. What is a couplet f Examples, What is 
a triplet f Examples. What is alliteration f Examples. Define a stanza 
What is scanning ? What kind of feet are principally used m Engliek 
xnetry f Examples tfeaeh. 
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qrllahlet, of which the first only is aocented ; (4.) the ampkibraeh, consist- 
ing of three sjrllahles, of which the second only is accented; (5.) the tri- 
bnehj consisting of three onaecented syllables. y' 

Iambic Verse. 

§ 286. lambie Terae is composed of iambic feet, and has the 
accent on the e^en syllables. The most common forms are the fol- 
lowing: — 

1. Four iambuses, or eight syllables in a Une ; as, 

''And m4j \ atUst | my we< | ry 4ge 
iind oiit I the petfce | fol h^ | mit^." 

BxK. 1. —This measure is sometimes yaried, to adapt it to light sub- 
jects, by taking an additional nnaocented syllable ; as, 

"Or £f I it b€ I thy wfll I and p\4as \ ure, 
Dir&st I my plodgh | to find | a tr^ | wt/* 

Bmm. 2. —In some cases, a syllable is cat off from the first foot ; as, 

** Praise | to G<$d, | imm<5r | tal prfise, 
Fdr I the l<5ye | that cnSwns | our dtfys." 

2. Five iambuses, or ten syllables in a line ; as, 

** For m^ I your trib | utiC | ry stdres | comb&e." 

Hem. 1. — This is usually called the heroic measure, and is the most ele- 
yated and dignified kind of English yerse. It frequently admits of some 
yariety, parocularly at the bmnning or end of a line. A trochee is 
sometimes employed instead of an iambus, and an unaccented syllable is 
occasionally attached to the last foot ; as, 

** His house she enters ; there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ;— 
A guar I dian-an | gel, o*er | his life | presid [ tW 
DmtbUng | his pleas | ures, and | his cares diyid \ingJ* — Bogen. 

Bxx. 2. — A yerse of six feet, or twelye syllables, called an jHexandriney 
is occasionally introduced into heroic poetry, especially at the close of a 
passage; as, 

** Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; — 
Such as I Crea | tion^s dawn | beheld, | thou roll | est now." 

Rbm. S. — Heroic yerse may be written either with or without rhyme. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Thomson^s Seasons, Cowper's .Task, and Pop<^ 
Translation of Homer, are examples of heroic yerse. 

Rbm. 4. — The four lined stanzas of Psalmody often consist of alternate 
yerses of four and three feet ; as, 

**Thon didst, I O mieht | y God! | exist 

Ere time | bc^n ( its race ; 
Before | the am | pie el | ements 
Fiird up I the void | of space." 

What ia iambic venef What are iU pntunpel firwu <^ iambic vtnet 
MomtUMV 18 
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Ban. 5. — A fliBgle syRable is sometimes added at the end of a liac, 
for the sake of variety ; as, 

"* Waft, waft, I ye winds, | his sto | ry ; 
And joo, ye waten roll, 
TUllike|asea|ofglo|fy, 
It spreads from pole to pole.** 

§ 287. The foQowing forms of iambic vene are also occasionally 

employed : — 

(1.) One iambus, with an additional syllable ; as, 

** Consent | tr^, 
Bepent | m^" 

(2.) Two iambosei, with or without an additional syOable ; as, 

** What place I is here! 
What scenes | appear 1 ^ 

** Upon I a moan J toth, 
Beside | a fonn- [ iain/* 

(8.) Three iambuses, with or without an additional syllable ; «s^ 

'* A ehsrae | to keep 1 1 haye, 
A Ood I to glo I rify." 

'* Onr hearts | no long | er Um | §mshJ* 



Trochaic Verse. x 

§ 288. IVoehaic yerse is composed of trochaic ^t, and has ttn 
accent on the odd syllables. The principal forms of Trochaic yerse 
are the following : — 

1. Three trochees in a line ; or tiiree trochees and an additional 
syllable; as, 

«Wdis|«^Al|hAna.» 

"Haste tiiee, | Nymph, and | bring with | thee 
Jest, and | yonthfol | Jolli | ty." — MUton. 

2. Fonr trochees ; as, 

*^ Bonnd ns | roars the | tempest | louder." 

• 8. I%s trochees; as, 

** On a I mountain | stretch'd be | neath a | hoaiy | willow." 

The foHowing forms are sometimes employed : --. 

(1.) One trochee, with an additional syllable ; as, 

^* Tumult J cease, 
Sink to I peace." 

What are the prinetptdfirms 9f trochaic veree f Examplet ofeatk. 
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(2.) Two trochoM ; or two troebees, with oa additienal ayUable ; «b, 

" Wishes I rising, 
Thoaghts sor | prising." 

** Give the | vengeance | due 
To the I valiant | cnw^ 

(8.) Five trochees ; as, 

** Virtne's | brightening | raj shall | beam for | ever." 



Anapestic Verse, 

§ 289. Ano^i>€»iiG verK has the aooent on every third ijllable. 
The following are the principal forms : — 

1. Two anapestio feet ; or two anapests and an ^inaecented ayllar 
able; as, 

" They renew | all my jojrs." 
*'For no arts | could avail | kmJ* 

2. Three anapestic feet ; as, 

" I am out I of human | itVs reach, 
I must fin I ish my jour I ney alone." — Cowper, 

d. Foot anapestic feet ; or four anapests and an additional sylla- 
ble ; as, 

" For a field | of the dead | rashes red | on mv sight; 
And the dans | of Collo | deu are scat | terNcI in fight." — CampbeH 

" On the cold I cheek of death, | smiles and ro | ses are 
blend | ing, — Beattie, 

Kbm. — Iambic, trochaic, and anapestic feet, admit of occasional inter- 
mixture. 

** Tgrant \ and slive, | those n^es | of bite | and f(^." 

Iambic and AnapaUc, 
^* My 9&r I rows I th^n | might assu^." 



POETIC LICENSE. 

§ 290. Custom has given sanction to certain modes of expression 
in poetry, which are not conformaUe to the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar. The following are the most important of these peculiar- 
ities : — 

What are the principal Jiimu of anapettic verse f £xamplea of each. 
What pecuHariUes of exprestion an aUowed in poetry, Examplet of each 
does. 
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1. Poetry admits of many antiquated ezpresmma and inr^nlar 
forau of construction ; as, 

" Let each, as likes him best, his hours employ.*' 

** Long were to tell what I hare seen." 

** He knew to sing and bmld the lofty rhyme." 

2. Many words sometimes undergo changes in spelling, that the 
number of syllables may be made greater or less ; as, 'gan, for ie- 
gan; e'«r, for ever, 

d. The arrangc«!ient of words frequently departs from the ordi* 

nary requirements of syntactical rules ; as, 

** In saffron robe with taper dear," — Jl^Uon, 

" No luve hast thou of hoarded sweets." — drag, 

" A transient oabn the happy soenes bestow." — Rid, 

" When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtae^ his duling child, designed," — Ibid. 

^ Heaven trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all the 
ground." 

" Thee, chantress, oft the woods omofia, 
I woo, to hear thy even song."*- Milton, 

4. Adjectives are often used for nouns ot adverbs ; as, 

" Gradual sinks the breeze into a perfect calm." 

5. The conjunction nor is often used for neither j and or for 

either; as, 

** To them nor stores nor granaries belong." 

** He riches gave, he intellectnal strength. 
To few, and therefore none commands to be 
Or rich, or learned." — PoUoh. « 

6. Intranntive verbs are often used transttively ; as, 

** He mourned no recreant friend." 

" Yet not for thy advice or threats, IJiy 
These wicked tents devoted." — J^Utan, 

7. Poetiy admits of a great variety of elliptical expressions ; as^ 

<* The brink of [a] haunted stream." 

''For is there aught in sleep [which] can charm the wise 1 " 

** To whom thus Adam " [spake.] 

[He] ** Who does the best his drcnmstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly,*- augels could [do] no more." — Young, 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

§ 291. A FIGURE of speech jb ft d^partore from tibe Qidinaiy 
form of words, from their regular canstrucHon, or from their literal 
significaiion. 

Departures from the usual form of words are called ^^rure* of 
Etymology. 

Departures from the regular construction of words are called fff" 
ures of Syntax. 

Departures from the literal signification of words are called ^17- 
of Hhetoric* 



Figures of Etymology. 

§ 292. The figures of Etymology are Aphceresis, Syncope^ Aptf- 
cops, PrSsthesis^ Paragdge, Synasresis, Diairesis, and Tmesis. 

1. Aphceresis is the taking of a letter or syllable from ^'^ begin- 
ning of a word ; as, 'necAh^ for beneath ; 'gainst for against 

" But his courage ^gan fail, 
For no arts could avail. " 

2. Syncope is the elision of one or more letters from the middle 
of a word ; as, ling^ring^ for lingering ; lov*d for loved. 

3. Apocope is the elision of one or more letters from the end of a 
word ; as, thro* for through ; th* for the. 

4. Prosthesis is the addition of one or more letters to the begin- 
ning of a wrad; as, beloved^ for loved; tncTiaiin for chain. 

Define a figure of speech. Waiam figwrts of Etymology f-—qf SytiUmf'^ 
of Shetoric ? Define Aphceresis. Examples. Syncope* ExampUe. Apocope, 
Examples. Prosthesis. Examples. 

18* 
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5. Paragoge is the addition of one or more lettem to the end of • 
irord ; as, atooAren, for awake ; hounden^ for hound. 
. 6. Syfueresis ia the contraction of two S3rllftbles into one; as, 
alienate, for alienate; learned, for Uam-td* 

7. Diasresis is the separation of two vowels standing together, so 
as to connect them with different syllables ; as, coSperate, aSrial. 

8. Tmesis is the separation of a compound word into two parts, bj 
introducing another word between them ; as, " Thj thoughts 
which are to us ward^ for ** Thy thoughts which are toward us ; " 
— " How high soever,'' finr " Howsoever high." 

Figures of Syntax, 

§ 298. The principal figures of Syntax, are Ellipsis, PUonasnUf 
Endllage, and HypMaUm, 

1. Ellipsis 18 the omission of one or more words which are neceft- 
sary to complete the grammatical construction. The following ex- 
amples will serve to illustrate this figure : — 

(1) Nouns ; as, " St Paul's " [church] ; « The twelve " [apostfes]. 

(2) Adjectives; as, "Everyday and [every] hour;** "A gentle- 
man and [a] lady." 

(8) Pronouns ; as, "I am monarch of all [which] I survey;" — 
'* He left in the morning, and [he] returned the same day." 

(4) Verbs; as, "to whom the angel" [spoke]; — [Let] "No 
man eat fruit of thee." 

(5) Adverbs; as, "He spoke [wisely] and acted wisely." 

(6) Prepositions; as, "He was banished [fixwn] England;" — 
" He lived like [to] a prince." 

(7) Conjunctions ; as, *.' I came, [and] I saw, [and] I conquered." 

(8) Phrases and entire clauses ; as, " The day has been consid- 
ered as an image of the year, and a year [has been considered] as 
the representation of life." — Johnson. 

Paragoge. Examples. Synoareais. Examples. Diasresia. Examples. 
Tmesis. Examples. What an the principal fgwrts if Sgntaxi Define 
ElUpsis. Examples of the omission of nouns ; — adjedives ; — pronouns ; — > 
vmhs ; ^-adverbs ; ^-prepositiotts ; -— •onjunefibnf. Qive exampUe of the omis- 
man of phrases and clauses. 
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2. Pteonatm is tbe use of n. ore words to exprest ideas, than are 
necessary ; as, *< What we have seen wWi our eyesy and heard wUh 
mir ears,** 

Rem. — The repetition of a conjanction is termed Pdysyndebm ; as, 
** We haye ships and men and money cmd stores.'* 

8. EnaUage is the use of one part of speech for another ; as, 
^ Shw rises worth by poverty depressed." 

4. HyperhaUm in the transpoeitMHi of words ; as, ** All price be* 
yond," for " Beyond all priee." • 

Figures of Rhetoric. 
§ 294. The principal figures of Bhetoric are Simile^ Mitaphotr^ 
Allegory y AnHihesiSj Hyperbole, Irony ^ Metdnymy, Synecdoches Per^ 
Bonifications ApostrophCf Interrogation^ Exclamation^ Vision, and 
Climax, 

1. A Simile is a direct and formal comparison ; as, ^ He shall be 
Uke a tree planted by the rivers of water." 

**Ai^ down in the sanless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowrets are 8pring;ing, no mortal can see ; 

So^ deep in my bosom, the prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee." — Moore, 

2. A Metaphor is an implied comparison ; as, '* What are the sn^ 
rows of the young ? Their growing minds soon close above the 
wound.'* 

3. An AUegory is a oocl^nued metaphor. In the following beauti- 
fld example found in the 80th Psalm, the people of Israel are rep- 
resented under the symbol of a vine : — - 

'**Thoa hast brought a vine out of "Egypt ; thou hast cast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou prepareost room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered 
with the shadow of it, and the bonghs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the river. 
Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all they which 
pass by the way do pluck ^er ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it." 

4. An Antithesis is an expression denoting opposition or contrast; 
as, *' The wicked, flee when no nnin pursueth, but the righteons are 
bold as a lion.** 

** Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull." 

Define PUonasnu ExampUs, EnaUage, Examples, HypearhaUm, Ex" 
empUs, SimaU, Examples, Mstapkor, Examples, AUegory, Examples. 
AnHlhesis, Examples. 
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5. An HyperboU is an exaggeration in the use of language, rep> 
resenting objects as greater or less, better or worse, than they reallj 
are. Thus, David, speaking of Saul and Jonathan, sajs, ** They 
are swifter than eagles ; they were stnHiger than lions." 

6. Irony is a mode of speech expressing a sense contrary to that 
which the speaker or writer intends to convey. The prophet Elijah 
employed this figure when he siud to the priests of Baal : ^ Cry 
aloud, for he is a god ; eithei: he is talking, or he is parauing, or he is 
in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

7. Metonymy is a figure by which one thing is put for another ; 
as, '^ I have been reading MUton ; that is, his poems or works.— ^ 
" Gray hairs [old age^ should be respected." 

8. Synecdoche is a figure by which the whole is put fbr a part, or 
a part for the whole; as, ^^Man retumeth to dustj " that is, his 
body, — " This roof [house"] shall be his protection." 

9. Personification or ProsopopeiOf is a figure by which we attrib- 
ute life and action to inanimate objects ; qr ascribe to irrational an- 
imals and objects without Hfe, the actions and qualities of rational 
beings ; as, *' The ground thirsts fbr rain." 

" See, Winter comes, to nde the varied year, 
StdUn and $ad, with all his rising train." — Thomson, 

10. Apostrophe is a figure by which a speaker or vrriter turns 
firom the party to which his discourse is mainly directed, and ad- 
dresses himself to some person or thing present, or absent ; as, 
" Death is swallowed up in victory. O Death ! fehere is thy sting f 
grave ! where is thy victory f**^^l Cor, 15 : 64, 65. 

Rem. — In modem usage, the term Apostrophe is applied to any address 
made to an inanimate object, an irrational animal, or an absent person; as, 

" Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven, first-bom I " — Milton, 

" Sail on, thoa lone, imperial bird, 
Of quenchless eye and tireless wing." — Mdlen, 

" Alas ! my noble boy 1 that thou shouldst die 1 

Thoa, who wert made so beantifdlly fair I 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How ooald he mark thee, for the silent tomb ! 
My proud boy, Absalom." — Willis. 

Hyperbole, Examples, Irony. Examples, Metonymy. Examples. Syneo- 
doche. Examples. Personification, Examples, Apostrophe. Examples, 
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11. Interrogation is a figure by which & question is asked for the 
purpose of ezpressiiig an assertion more strongly ; as, '* Do we mean 
to submit to the measures of Parliament, Boston Port Bill and ail ? 
Do we mean to submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be ground 
to powder, and our country and its rights trodden down in the 
dust ? I know we do not mean to submit We never shall sub- 
mit"— Webster. 

^ 1% Exclamation is a ^i^ax^ employed to express some strong emo* 
tion ; as, 

** wretched state ! bosom, black as death ! ^ — Shakspeare. 

** Ah I how unjust to nature and himself,' 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man 1 " — Young. 

18. Vision, or Imagery, is a figure by which past or future events 

are represented as passing before our eyes. The following is a 

beautiful example of thb figure : — 

** Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventuroas vessel, the May- 
flower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospect's of a futnre state, and 
bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thousand 
miseivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. Sans rise and set, and 
weeks and months pass, and the winter surprises them on the deep, but 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them now scantily 
supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored 
prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route ; — and now driven 
m fniy before the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The 
awfnl voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The laboring masts 
seem straining from their base; — the dismal sound of the pumps is 
heard ; — the ship leaps, as it were, madly from billow to billow ; — the 
ocean bueaks, and settles with engulfing floods over the floating deck, 
and beats with deadening weight against the staggered vessel." — E. 
Ewntt, 

14. Climax is a figure in which the ideas rise in regular grada- 
tion ; as, *' What a piece of work is man I how noble -in reason ; 
how infinite in faculties I in form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable I in action, how like an angel 1 in apprehension, how like a 
god I " — Shakspeare. 

Define Interrogation. Examples. Exclamation. Examples. Vision. 
Examples. Climax. Examples. 
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A. or AnB. answer. 

A. A. S. AcademiiB Americanoi to- 

ciuSf fellow of the American 

Academy. 
A. B. or B. A. artiam baccalaureus^ 

bachelor of arts. 
Abp. archbishop. 
Acct. account 

A. C. ante Christum, before Christ 
A. D. anno Domini, in the year of 

our Lord. 
Adj. adjective. 
Admr. administrator. 
Adv. adverb. 
Ala. Alabama. 
A. M. ante meridiem, before noon ; 

or, anno mundi, in the year of 

the world ; or, artium magister, 

master of arts. 
Anon, anonymous. 
Apr. April. 
Ark. Arkansas. 

A. U. C. anno ur6t| conditcn, in the 
year df the city [Rome]. 

Aug. August 

Bart, baronet 
Bbi. barrel. 

B. C. before Christ 

B. D. bachelor of divinity. 
Benj. Benjamin. 
Bp. bishop. 

C or cent, a hondred. 
Capt captain. 
Chap, chapter. 
Chas. Charles. 
Chron. Chronicles. 
Co. company ; county. 



CoL colonel. 

ColL college. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

Cr. credit, or creditor. 

Ct or Conn. Connecticut 

Cts. cents. 

Cwt hundred weight 

D. (d.) denariua, a penny, or pence. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 

D. D. doctor of divinity. 

Dea. deacon. 

Dec. December. 

Deg. degree, or degrees. 

Del. Delaware. 

Dep. deputy. 

Deut Deuteronomy. 

Do. or 4itto, the same. 

Doct doctor. 

Dolls, or $, dollars. 

Doz. dozen. 

Dr. debtor ; doctor. 

Dwt. pennyweight 

£.east 

Ecd. Ecclesiastes. 

Ed. editor ; edition. 

E. g. exempli gratia, for example. 

Eng. English, or England. 

Eph. Ephesians. 

Esq. esquire. 

Etc. et cetera, and others, and so on. 

Ex. Exodus ; example. 

Exr. executor. 

Feb. Febmray. 
Fig. figore. 
Fla. Florida. 
FoL folia 
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Ft. French. 

F. R. S. feUowof the Roy»l So- 
ciety. 

Ga. Georgia. 
Gal. Galadans. 
Gall, gallon. 
Gen. Genesis ; general 
Gebt. gentiemen. 
Geo. George. 
Got. governor. . 
Gr. grain. 

H. or hr. honr. 

H. B. M. His or H«? BriUmnic 

Majesty. 
Heb. Hebrews. 
Hhd. hogshead. 
R M. His or Her Majesty. 
Hon. honorable. 
Hand, hundred. 

la. trr Ind. Indiana. 

lb. or ibid. HMm, in the same 

place. 
Id. u2em, the same. 
L e. »rf est, that is. 
HL lUinois. 
Inst instant, t. e. present, or of this 

month. 
Incog. vncognHt/o, unknown. 
Isa. Isaiah. 

Jan. January. 
Jas. or Ja. James. 
Jno. John. 
Jona. Jonathan. 
Jos. Joseph. 
Josh. Joshua. 
Jun. or Jr. junior. 

Kt knight 
Ky. Kentucky. 

La. Louisiana. 
Lam. Lamentations. 
Lat latitude. 



L. C. Lower Canada. 
Lev. Leviticus, 
lieut lieutenant 

LL. D. Ugum doctor^ doctor of laws. 
Lon. longitude. 
Lond. London. 

L. S. locuM tigiUi, the place of the 
seaL ^ 

M. miZk, a thousand. 
M. A. master of arts. 
Maj. Major. 
. Mar. March. 
Mass. Massachusetts. 
Matt. Matthew. 
M. C. member of Congress. 
Md. Maryland. 
M. D. medicina doctor^ doctor of 

medicine. 
Me. Maine. 
Messrs. Messieurs. 
Mi. or Miss. Mississippi 
Mich. Michigan. 
Mo. Missouri. 

M. P. member of Parliament 
Mr. Mister. 
Mrs. Mistress. 
MS. manuscript. 
MSS. manuscripts. 

N. North. 

N. A. North America. 

N. B. nUa beney take particular 
notice. 

N. B. New Brunswick. 

N. C. North Carolina. 

N. E. New England ; north-east 

Nem. con. nemine contradicente^ no 
one opposing. 

N. H. New Hampshire. 

N. J. New Jersey. 
. No. number. 
I N. O. New Orleans. • 

Nov. NoTcmber. 
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N. S. Nova $cotU ; new style. 

N. T. New Testament 

Nam. Nnmbera. 

N. W. north-west 

N. Y. New York. x 

O. Ohio. 
Obt obedient 
Oct October. 
O. S. old style. 
Oxon. OxoniOj Oxibrd. 
Oz. ounce, or ounces. 

P. page. 

Pa. or Penn. Pennsylrania. 
Per cent per eaUum, by the hun- 
dred. 
Pet Peter. 

Ph. D. doctor of philosophy. 
PL plural 
P. M. post-master. 
P. M. pott meridiem, afternoon. 
P. O. post-office. 
Pp. pages. 
Pres. president 
Prob. problem. 
Prof, professor. 
Prop, proposition. 
Ps. Psalms. 
P. S. poet eenptttmy postscript 

Q. or qu. question. 
Q. £. D. quod erat demonetranduMf 
which was to be demonstrated. 
Qr. quarter. 
Qt quart 
Q. y. quod vide, which see. 

Bev. reverend ; Bevelation. 

R. I. Rhode Island. 

R. N. Royal Nayy. 

Robt Robert 

Rom. Romans. 

Bt Hon. right honorable. 

8. iDttth; shilling, or shillingf. 



S. A. South America. 
S. C. South Carolina. 
Sec. secretary. 
S. £. south east 
Sen. senior. 
Sept September. 
Sq. square. 

ss. ecHieetf to wit, namely. 
St 'saint; street 

S. T. D. mmotcB theologiadoctBr,6o^ 
tor of theology. 

5. W. south-west 

Tenn. Tennessee. 

Thess. Thessalonians. 

Thos. Thomas. 

Tim. Timothy. 

Tit Titus. 

Tr. translator ; treasuer. 

U. C. Upper Canada. 

Ult tUtimo (latt), the last montli. 

IT. S. United States. 

y . or vid. videy see. 

Ya. Virginia. 

Viz. videUcet, to wit, namely. 

Vol. volume. 

Volfl. volumes. 

Vs. vertw, against 

Vt Vermont 

W.West 

W. I. West Indies. 

WLweek. 

Wm. William. 

Wt weight 

Yd. yard. 
Yds. yards. 

6. and. 

&c St csCero, and others, and so forth. 

4to. quarto. 
Svo. octavo. 
12mo. duodecimo. 
18ma octodecimo. 
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A, pecuHar uses of tlus letter, 149. 

Abbreviadons, 214. 

Abstract noans, 58. 

Accent, 200, 202. . 

Adjectives, 14, 82, 67, 144. 

Adyerb6,19,117,168. 

Adveibial pbrases, 170. 

AdjanctB, 126, 186. 

Agreement, 126, 153. 

AU, 145, 169. 

Allegory, 211. 

Alliteration, 204. 

Alphabet, 26, 42. 

Amen^ 169. 

Analysis^ 184. 

Anapestic Terse, 204, 207. 

Anlitheffls, 211. 

Aphserens, 209. 

Apocope, 209. 

Apostrophe, 200, 212. 

Apparition, 188, 174. 

Articles, 14, 69, 148. 

j1#, 174,176. 

Astensk, obelisk, etc., 200. 

Auxiliary verbs, 92. 

Blank verse, 208. 

Both, 175. " 

Brace, 201. 

19 



Brackets, 199. 
J^til, 178. 

Capital letters, 27. 

Caret, 201. 

Case, 68. 

Catalogae of graBunan, 5. 

Cedilla, 200. 

danses, dassificatioii o^ 191. 

CUmax, 218. 

Close vowels, 88. 

Cognate joonds, 88. 

Collective nouns, 54, 154. 

Colon, 197. 

Comma, 198. 

Conomon and proper doom, 69. 

Comparison of adjectives, 70. 

Comparison of adverbs, 117. 

Compontioi^ezercises in, jnim«m». 

Compound coi^pctions, 178. 

Compound prepositions, 177. 

Compound words, 47. 

Conjugation of verbs, 92, 110. 

Conjunctions, 20, 28, 119, 171. 

Conjunctive adverbs^ 117, 171. 

Connection, 79, 117,1 71—6, 198. 

Consonants, 81, 88, 44. 

Corresponding coigunctioii^l 78. 

Couplet, 204. 
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Dash, 198. 

Declension of nonns, 66. 

Declension of pronouns, 75 - 7, 

80. 
Defective verbs, 116. 
Definitive adjectives, 68. 
Derivation, 121. 
Derivative words, 47. 
Descriptive adjectives, 68. 
Diaeresis, 200, 210. 
Diphthongs, 82, 87. 
Do, 109. 
Drink, f 12. 

Each other, 184. 

Either, 146. 

Ellipsis, 200, 210. 

Enallage, 211. 

English Grammar, diTisionof, S5. 

Er^ough, 171. 

Etymology, 51. 

Exclamation, 199, 218. 

Exercises, passim. 

Feet, poetic, 204. 
Figures of speech, 209. 
First three, three Jirst, etc., 151. 
From thence, from whence, etc., 
169. 

Gender, 64. 

Gener^ rule of syntax, 180. 

Government, 126, 168, 178. 

Hither, thither, etc., 169. 

Hyperbaton, 211. 

Hyperbole, 212. 

Hyphen, 201. 

Hypothetical form of verbfly ^01. 

Iambic verse, 204, 205. 
Idiom, 126. 



Imperative absolute, 154-5. 
Imperatives in the first and third 

persons, 102. 
Independent case, 186. 
Index, 201. 

XnfiaitiTes, government of, 162. 
Interjections, 21, 120, 179. 
Interrogation, 199, 213. 
Interrogative form of verbs, 110. 
Interrogative pronouns, 81. 
Irony, 212. 

Irregular verbs, 85, 111. 
It, 138. 
Italics, 28. 

Lay and lie, 160. 

Learn, used for teach, 160. 

Lesser, 147. 

Letters, 26. 

Like, 178. 

Logical subject, predicate, etCy 

• 186. 

Metaphor, 211. 

Methinks, 116. 

Metonymy, 212. 

Mine, thine, etc., 75, 78. 

Models of oral instruction, 18 « 
18, 23. 

Models of parang, 148, 159, 1/^7, 
179. 

Models of analysis, 189. 

Models of connection of irordas 
192. 

Mode, 85. 

Modificationsof subject vid pred- 
icate, 187, 188. 

Near and nigh, 178. 
Need, 91, 164. 
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Negative form of verbs, 110. 
Never used for ducr, 169. 
iVb, used for not, 170. 
Nominatives, 132. 
Nor — noTy for neither — nar^ 

173. 
Nouns, 12, 22,62. 
Number, 58, 91. 
Numeral adjectives, 68. 

(/cUck, 179. 

One another, 134. 

Open vowels, 52. 

Or— or, for either— or, 173. 

Oral instruction, 11 — 24. 

Order of parsing, 131. 

Order of analysis, 189. 

Origin (rf English words, 121. > 

Orthography, 25. 

Paragoge, 210. 

Paragraph, 201. 

Parenthesis,199. 

Parang, 131, 143, 152, 157, 167, 

179, 182. 
Participles, 88, 166. 
Participial mode, 86. 
Participial nouns, 54. 
Participial adjectives, 69. 
Parts of speech, 11, 51. 
Pauses, poetic, 202. 
Period, 198. 
Personal pronouns, 74. 
Personification, 55, 212. 
Person, 57, 91. 
Phrase, 126. 
Pleonasm, 211. 

Plural of prpper name and title, 
62. 

Poetic license, 207. 



Position of adjectives, 150. 
Position of adverbs, 170. 
Possessives, 64, 134. 
Possessive of nouns ending in t3ie 

sound of 8 or z, 64. 
Potential mode, rejection of, 85. 
Predicate, 184-8. 
Prefixes, 122-4. 
Prepositions, 20, 23, 118, 176. 
Primitive words, 47. 
Principal parts of verbi, 92. 
Progressive form of verbs, 109. 
Pronouns, 18, 23, 74, 132, 138. 
Pronominal adjectives, 68. 
Proper and common nouns, 53. 
Proper names, pluraiized, 62. 
Proper adjectives, 68. 
Prosody, 202. 
Prosthesis, 209. 
Punctuation, 193. 

Quantity, 202. 
Quotation points, 200. 

Relative pronouns, 79, 141,171. 

Relative adverbs, 172. 

Regular veAs, 85. 

Rhyme, 203. 

Rules of Syntax, 126. 

Same case, 162. 
Save, 1 78. 
Scanning, 204. 
Section, 201. 
Semicolon, 197. 
Sentences, 125. 
Set and sU, 160. 
ShaU and wiU, 98. 
Simile, -211. 
Simple words, 47. 
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Sounds of the letters, 88, 48, 
Spelling, 48. 
Stanza, 204. 
Subject, 184-7. 
Suffixes, 122. 
Syllables, 46 - 7. 
Synasresis, 210. 
Sjmoope, 209. 
STuecdoche, 212. 
Syntax, 125. 

« 

Tenses, 89, 103. 
Than, 178-6. 
Than whom, 176. 

rAat,79,80, 140, 172,176. 

There^ 169. 

Thk and ihat, 146. 

Thither, 169. 

Thau, 76. 

Tresis, 210. 

To-day, Unught, etc., 117. 

Triphthongs, 82. 

Triplet, 204. 



Trochaic verse, 204, 206. 

Unipersonal (impersonal) verbs, 
116. 

Verbs, 16, 22, 82, 168. 
Versification, 203. 
Vision, 213. 
Voice of verbs, 88, 84. 
Vowels, 81, 38, 48. 

We, applied to one person, 189. 

What, SO, 81, 141, 

Where, 169. 

Which, 79 - 8L 

Whither, 1^9. 

Who, 79, 80, 140. 

Whose, possessive of which, 80, 

140. 
With, used as a connective, 1*5. 
Words, 46. 
Worth,U9. 

Yes and no, 169. 

YoUj sometimes singular, 76« 
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To avoid fine, this book should be returned on. 
or before the date hist stamped below 
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